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Editorial Comment 


THE CRITICAL SITUATION IN NeGROo HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


As of September 15th, some 2,000,- 
000 veterans had made applications 
to various higher and professional in- 
stitutions for admission. To that date, 
some 1,600,000 had been accepted for 
admission this fall. Thus, approxi- 
mately 400,000 GIs will have to defer 
their education until a later date. This 
situation is due to the fact that the 
higher educational system which was 
geared to serve a maximum of 2,000,- 
000 students is now faced with the 
necessity of coping with 50 to 75 per 
cent more students than the highest 
pre-war enrollment. 

This unprecedented demand has 
resulted in critical shortages in all 
areas of higher education—insufficient 
numbers of teachers, inadequate class- 
room and dormitory space, a totally 
inadequate textbook supply, in fact, 
general inability to meet the needs of 
the situation. Some states have even 
established emergency institutions 
such as the Associated Colleges of 
New York State to meet the unpre- 
cedented demand. 

What is the situation for Negroes 
who are seeking the advantages of 
higher and professional education? 
First, and very important, it has been 
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impossible to date to ascertain how 
many Negro GIs have made applica- 
tions to higher institutions or how 
many have been accepted by such in- 
stitutions. While it is quite possible 
to ascertain how many GIs are regis- 
tered in segregated Negro higher in- 
stitutions, it is quite a difficult prob- 
lem to obtain any figures on the en- 
roliment of Negro GIs in the higher 
institutions in the North and West-— 
and, on the basis of such fragmentary 
evidence as could be obtained, we are 
of the opinion that an almost unbe- 
lievable increase has taken place in 
this area, probably totalling some 
four or five thousand students as, con- 
trasted with two or two and a half 
thousand formerly. 

Second, the most reasonable esti- 
mates we have been able to get rela- 
tive to the number of Negro GIs seek- 
ing admission to higher and profes- 
sional institutions reveal a figure in 
the neighborhood of 40,000; with ap- 
proximately half that number actu- 
ally being admitted this fall. It is 
further estimated that some two or 
three thousand of the 20,000 being 
admitted are in institutions in the 
North and West—-leaving around 17,- 
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000 going to Negro segregated schools. 
According to Jenkins’s survey! of en- 
rollments in Negro higher and profes- 
sional institutions approximately 44,- 
000 students were enrolled in these 
institutions as of November 1, 1945, 
and approximately 42,500 were non- 
GIs. If we add the 17,000 GIs who 
are estimated to have been admitted 
this fall, the anticipated enrollment 
in these institutions this fall will ap- 
proximate 60,000. While we have 
had a number of estimates which run 
up to 75,000, it is believed that the 
estimate of 60,000 more nearly ap- 
proximates the probable enrollment 
in higher and professional institutions 
for Negroes. 

Third, it was estimated last year 
that the maximum capacity? of all of 
the segregated Negro higher and pro- 
fessional institutions was between 45,- 
000 and 50,000; certainly not more 
than 50,000. It probably should be 
observed that this maximum capacity 
includes accredited as well as un- 
accredited institutions. The capacity 
of accredited institutions is between 
35,000 and 40,000. Thus, Negro high- 
er and professional institutions as a 
whole are confronted with some 10,- 
000 more students than they can take 
eare of even under crowded condi- 
tions ; and if we assume, as is the case, 
that most of the students want to go 
to accredited institutions, the demand 


*Martin D. Jenkins, ‘‘Enrollment in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education for Negroes, 
1945-1946,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 
15:231-9, Spring 1946. 

*%<Capacity’’ here means the ability of an 
institution to handle a certain number of 
students in view of the number of teachers 
available, capacity of dormitories or other 
living space, and other teaching resources, 
such as laboratory equipment, etc. 


exceeds the capacity by some 20,000 
to 25,000. 

This picture in general reveals the 
critical situation in Negro higher and 
professional education as we begin the 
school year 1946-47. On the surface, 
it probably does not appear to be any 
more critical than the situation in the 
field of higher and professional edu- 
cation in general. However, if one 
probes a little, he will discover that 
this situation is much more critical 
for Negroes than for the country in 
general. In the first place, Negroes 
need much more educational oppor- 
tunity. Only about one-fourth as 
many Negroes have been able to go to 
college and about one-fifth as many 
have been able to enter professional 
schools. In the second place, Negro 
higher and professional institutions 
have been wnderdeveloped both in 
number and quality. Only a few of 
them had the capital equipment, per- 
sonnel, or current resources to meet 
even the normal pre-war, demand. 
Nor have they been able to acquire 
additional resources, either in propor- 
tion to the increased demand, or even 
in proportion to other institutions in 
the area. And in the third place, de- 
spite the fact that Negro GIs now 
have the financial ability (which was 
a prohibitive factor before the war) 
to attend institutions in the North 
and West, they face at least the same 
difficulty as GIs in general in getting 
into already overcrowded institutions. 
Thus, an unusual burden is imposed 
upon the Negro higher institutions. 

To the credit of the Negro higher 
institutions, as well as higher institu- 
tions in general, they have attempted 
to increase the capacities of their 
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plants so as to admit more students. 
Many of them have secured tempo- 
rary war housing in their several com- 
munities and most of them have con- 
siderably increased their teaching 
staffs. It is unfortunate, however, 
that most of them have not been able 
to increase the capacities of their 
plants in proportion to the number 
of students they have admitted—or 
probably I should say, that it is un- 
fortunate that most of the schools 
have admitted more students than 
even their increased plant facilities 
can reasonably accommodate. 

One of the primary obstacles in the 
attempt to increase ‘‘plant capacity”’ 
is that of securing additional teachers. 
On the basis of even the undesirable 
ratio of one teacher to each 20 stu- 
dents,? Negro higher institutions 
should have employed 500 to 1,250 
more teachers this fall than they had 
last fall. I say 500 to 1,250, because 
with an increase of 10,000 students 
for all institutions—accredited and 
unaceredited—one would expect a 
minimum increase of 500 teachers; 
and with the increase of 25,000 stu- 
dents with which the accredited 
schools would be confronted, an in- 
crease of 1,250 teachers would be ex- 
pected. Thus, the increase in teachers 
would be expected to run between 500 
and 1,250. The plain fact is that 
these institutions have not been able 
to obtain even 500 additional teachers 
—certainly, not with a master’s de- 
gree or equivalent or higher training. 
They just are not available. 


*In view of the large amount of remedial 
work which should be done in Negro colleges, 
a ratio of 1 to 15 would be a more reason- 
able expectation. 
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There are numerous reasons for 
this shortage, of course. First, the 
War has cut off a generation of men 
teachers ; and even those who were en- 
gaged in teaching before the War 
have either gone into other avenues 
of employment, or are taking advan- 
tage of the ‘‘GI Bill’’ to study for 
some other occupation or to obtain 
more training for the teaching pro- 
fession. Second, salaries and teach- 
ing conditions in most of the Negro 
higher institutions are unattractive. 
In faét, in many instances the col- 
leges are not able to compete with 
many of the public school systems. 
Third, and what is a paradoxical 
trend, more and more Negro college 
teachers are being employed by col- 
leges in the North and West. While, 
numerically, this trend is not very 
significant, it is important to note 
that many of the best trained Negro 
teachers are involved. Fourth, a 
small but significant group of former 
teachers in Negro colleges has re- 
mained in government service. The 
Government has found that in many 
technical positions more and better 
trained Negroes are available for the 
salaries paid than there are whites. 
These individuals constitute in most 
instances the best trained and more 
mature members of the faculties of 
Negro colleges. 

Next on the list of obstacles is the 
absence of adequate library and labo- 
ratory facilities. Of some 113 Negro 
colleges not more than 10 of then, if 
that many, have the minimum number 
of volumes necessary to do first class 
undergraduate work under normal 
conditions. Moreover, of some 14 in- 
stitutions offering graduate work lead- 
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ing to the master’s degree not more 
than three of them have sufficient li- 
brary resources to give graduate work 
at all in a limited number of fields 
and none of them has sufficient library 
resources to give a firstclass master’s 
degree in all the fields in which work 
is now being offered. This situation 
has not materially changed since the 
summer of 1945 when a survey of the 
field was made. 

The question of limited library fa- 
cilities is indeed a serious one. With 
unduly large clases where instruction 
must necessarily be confined to lec- 
tures and outside readings, the un- 
availability of outside reading mate- 
rials becomes a very serious limita- 
tion. Moreover, it is a shortage that 
will be difficult to make up, even if 
one has the finance, for textbooks and 
similar materials are limited and the 
continued paper shortage does not 
make the prospect at all bright. 

If library resources are limited, la- 
boratory facilities and other instruc- 
tional equipment are even more so. 
As in the case of the libraries, this 
deficiency obtained even before the 
War. Very few of the Negro colleges 
had adequate laboratory facilities and 
other instructional equipment. Still 
fewer have made up this deficiency 
since the War and the scarcity of 
such resources on the market does not 
suggest that they will be able to do 
much about the situation in the im- 
mediate future. 

Naturally there are general short- 
ages in the area of student and facul- 
ty housing, but these are not nearly 
so important as the deficiencies men- 
tioned above. Many of the schools 
are much better off in this regard 





than they are in the areas more di- 
rectly concerned with instruction. 

Despite the shortages described 
above and the difficulties enumerated 
in conection with their elimination, 
there are a number of things which 
Negro higher institutions might do 
to relieve the critical situation con- 
fronted by them. 

In the first place, one of the out- 
standing problems faced by Negro 
colleges has been the small number 
of students seeking admission who 
are actually of college caliber. Most 
of the colleges in the past have ad- 
mitted practically any student who 
was a graduate of an ‘‘accredited’’ 
high school with a certain minimum 
number of units. As a consequence, 
it was found by the staff of the Na- 
tional Survey of Higher Education 
of Negroes‘ that the ‘‘typical’’ fresh- 
man in Negro colleges tested at the 
4th percentile on the American Coun- 
eil on Education Psychological 
Examination, as contrasted with a 
median score at the 50th percentile 
for college freshmen in general. 

These facts suggest that even in 
‘‘normal’’ times too many students 
of low ability are admitted to the 
Negro colleges. Where facilities are 
limited such as they are during these 
times, it would seem to be merely a 
matter of course that these colleges 
would raise their admission require- 
ments, and under any circumstances, 
would give priority to the most com- 
petent students. However, such evi- 
dence as we have been able to obtain 


‘National Survey of the Higher Education 
of Negroes (General Studies of Colleges for 
Negroes), Vol. IT. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1942. Chap. 5. 
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does not indicate that much, if any, 
selection has been practiced. 

In the second place, it probably is 
not surprising that most of the efforts 
toward meeting the present crisis have 
been in the direction of obtaining 
more space and securing additional 
teaching personnel. As indicated, this 
step is necessary, but it has definite 
limitations which many, if not most, 
of the schools have already reached. 
What now? 

Even during the War many Negro 
colleges which were supposed to be 
running accelerated programs did not 
really do- so. They were content to 
add a summer school if they did not 
have one, or to increase the enroll- 
ment in the one already established. 
The writer is of the opinion that it 
would be profitable to re-consider the 
possibility of acceleration, at least 
for the next four or five years. And, 
in making such a suggestion, we have 
in mind not only the lengthening of 
the school year, but other means of 
acceleration. For example, in all of 
the Negro colleges there are groups 
of students of varying sizes who could 
go much more rapidly than the aver- 
age student. Many of them have 
taken high school courses in lan- 
guages, sciences, or other. subjects, 
who, if given the chance to demon- 
strate their abilities through tests or 
some other media, could be placed in 
courses higher than the ones in which 
they would normally be placed under 
our present ‘‘lockstep’’ procedure in 
higher education. 

Another promising source of relief 
is to be found in the increased co- 
operation of institutions where there 
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are two or more located in the same 
city. The outstanding example of 
this possibility is represented by the 
seven Negro higher institutions in 
Atlanta—Atlanta University, Clark, 
Gammon, Morris Brown, Morehouse, 
and Spelman. These institutions in- 
terchange teachers and students and 
use cooperatively certain physical fa- 
cilities. There are a few other places 
where two institutions cooperate to a 
limited extent in similar manner— 
such as 8.C. State and Claflin, Allen 
and Benedict, but even in such in- 
stances the cooperation may be con- 
siderably increased. What is most 
significant, however, there are many 
other instances where there is no co- 
operation at all or where it is so lim- 
ited that it does not amount to more 
than a token. Just to mention a few 
by way of illustration: In Baltimore, 
Morgan and Coppin; in Washington, 
Howard and Miner (and possibly 
Catholic and American) ; in Raleigh, 
N. C., Shaw and St. Augustine; in 
Greensboro, N. C., A. and T. and Ben- 
nett; in Nashville, Tennesseee, A. & I., 
Fisk, and Meharry; in New Orleans, 
Dillard and Xavier; and others. 

Even more profitable, however, is the. 
possible cooperation of colleges and 
secondary schools located in the same 
cities or towns. Many of the advanced 
courses in Negro high schools enroll 
small classes in the languages and sci- 
ences. Why could not college stu- 
dents who are taking the same courses 
be placed in some of these classes? 
Certainly there are difficulties in- 
volved, but the situation is sufficiently 
critical to warrant serious considera- 
tion at least. 


A few colleges have been employing 
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a system of student tutors for some 
time, with unusual success. In gen- 
eral, the honor students in these col- 
leges have been used to assist in rem- 
edial programs for failing students 
and employed as assistants to teachers 
with unusually large classes to aid in 
performing some of the routine tasks 
of school keeping. In those places 
where such a scheme has been tried, it 
has been found to be of mutual ad- 
vantage to the students and the col- 
lege. 


It is not our intention to present 
an exhaustive list of possibilities here. 
It is merely intended to illustrate that 
the problem is worthy of further 
study and that there are possible un- 
explored expedients which might be 
considered. In any event, our pur- 
pose will have been served if we have 
highlighted the serious task confront- 
ing Negro higher institutions and if 
we have stimulated a desire to con- 
sider the problem further. 

Cuas. H. THoMPsoNn 
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Implications of Military Selection and Classification in 
Relation to Universal Military Training* 


Roy K. DAVENPORT 


INTRODUCTION 

Is it desirable that there should be 
a system of universal military train- 
ing in the United States? Does mili- 
tary training offer a means of more 
readily accomplishing certain social 
goals? Will such training be of greater 
or less significance to Negroes than to 
the majority population group? These 
questions are being discussed by pro- 
fessional educators and sociologists 
and by lay individuals. The basis for 
such discussions frequently develops 
from a general social or military ex- 
perience or both. Information rela- 
tive to the results of selection for 
military service and the classification 
of persons selected for military duty 
may be expected to contribute to ef- 
forts which seek to resolve the ques- 
tions mentioned above. 

This article is presented in order 
that there may be a more complete 
understanding of military experience 
in selecting and classifying men for 
military duty. Since certain Army 
test results tend to reflect differences 
in the social experiences and opportu- 
nities of the groups under considera- 
tion, the significance of these data 
may rest in the relationship between 
achievement on the tests and educa- 
tional opportunities. Perhaps, in 
part, these data may suggest the ex- 
tent to which Negroes will receive 


*Data which are the basis of tabulations 
and observations in this article were ob- 
tained from reports, and consolidations of 
them, received by the Adjutant General’s 
Office, War Department, 


greater or less benefits from a system 
of education which includes compul- 


sory military training. 


INDUCTION TESTING 

The induction of men into the mili- 
tary services was influenced by three 
major policies operating for limited 
periods during the period of mobiliza- 
tion. Prior to August 1942, regula- 
tions excluded from service all men 
who did not have the capacity of 
‘‘reading and writing the English 
language as commonly prescribed for 
the fourth grade in grammar school’”! 
and provided that men who had not 
completed the fourth grade should be 
tested at induction stations to deter- 
mine whether they possessed this ca- 
pacity. The second period, effective 
from August 1942 to June 1943, per- 
mitted the induction of men who 
could not meet the above standard 
when they possessed ‘‘sufficient intel- 
ligence to absorb military training 
rapidly... .’’? The added stipulation 
was made that such men would be in- 
ducted within a fixed quota, a per- 
centage of the total number of men 
inducted each day from each point of 
induction. The percentage of such 
men to be inducted was changed dur- 
ing the period from ten percent at 
the beginning to five percent in Feb- 
ruary 1943 when induction stations 
began the processing of selectees for 
both Army and Navy. 


1Changes to Mobilization 
(MR) 1-7, dated 18 April 1941. 

2War Department Cireular No. 169, dated 
1 June 1942, 
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The importance of this second pe- 
riod of induction policy is in the fact 
that it introduced two concepts into 
the screening of men being selected 
for military service. Intelligence be- 
came a factor for consideration. Those 
men who were unable to meet the 
requirement of a fourth-grade educa- 
tion but who were accepted on the 
test findings were designated #lit- 
erate, In both instances the criteria 
recognized only the military require- 
ments and were without reference to 
accepted interpretations of them. 
Thus, intelligence meant those factors 
which were important for military 
suecess, and iliteracy indicated in- 
ability to meet the fourth-grade stand- 
ards for expression in and under- 
standing of the English language as 
printed or written. 

The third period may be considered 
to be that during which improved 
screening tests were applied in order 
to insure that the above criteria of 
acceptability were functioning. This 
period is sometimes characterized as 
one during which no limits were 
placed upon the number of ‘‘illit- 
erates’? to be inducted. Chronologi- 
cally, the first portion of the period 
extended from June 1943 through 
May 1944, while the second portion 
of the period extended from June 
1944 to the termination of hostilities. 
The first twelve months differed from 
those which followed in that in June 
1944 new psychological tests were in- 
troduced after having been thor- 
oughly evaluated during the preced- 
ing year. 

In the interest of discussions to 
follow, it is pertinent to outline pro- 
cedures, effective during these periods, 
which bear relationship to the prob- 


lem of Army Grade classifications 
resulting from the application of the 
Army General Classification Test 
(AGCT). During the first and sec- 
ond periods men were forwarded 
from induction stations to reception 
centers where they were tested and 
classified. From this point, they 
were forwarded to regular training 
centers. During the third period, 
however, those men who were of low 
‘‘intelligence’’ or ‘‘illiterate’’ were 
forwarded from reception centers to 
special training units before being 
forwarded to regular training centers. 

Although men in the low ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ group were first tested with 
the AGCT at reception centers, the 
results of these tests are not generally 
included in data pertaining to the dis- 
tributions of test scores since some 
men were subsequently discharged 
from the Army when they failed in 
the special training units and others 
showed improvement on the test. All 
men in these units, low ‘‘intelligence’’ 
and ‘‘illiterates,’’ were tested near 
the completion of their course at the 
special training unit and, upon being 
forwarded to regular training, their 
test results were included in the gen- 
eral distributions. It is recognized 
that these data tend to give weight to 
the effect of the special literacy train- 
ing received by men of the low ‘‘in- 
telligence’’ group. While this is true, 
the distributions of Army General 
Classification Test scores represent 
men actually in the Army and under- 
going regular training or participat- 
ing in military duties rather than 
men tentatively selected for service. 

Experience in training men for 
military duty had early indicated 
that men in the borderline ability 
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group (AGCT Grade V) were not 
generally good risks. This was espe- 
cially true of those men who fell in 
the lower extreme of this grade. There 
was considerable reason to believe that 
men who lacked literacy skills could 
be developed into better soldiers than 
those who, having these skills, fell in 
the lower three or four per cent of 
the normal distribution of ability as 
measured by the AGCT. The decision 
was made at the end of the second 
period to eliminate men who might be 
expected to score in the lower ex- 
tremes of this test and to induct those 
‘intelligent illiterates’’ who, with a 
minimum of literacy training, might 
be expected to become better soldiers 
than the eliminated group. This was 
achieved by adjusting critical scores 
on tests employed at induction sta- 
tions. The effect of this decision may 
be observed in the lowered propor- 
tions of Grade V men during the third 
period. 

Under procedures in effect at induc- 
tion stations throughout the nation, 
men were selected by local boards to 
fill quotas allocated to the local area. 
These men were forwarded to induc- 
tion stations where they were ex- 
amined to determine whether or not 
they possessed the minimum mental 
and physical capacities required for 
military service. Screening of selectees 
to determine mental acceptability was 
accomplished by military psycholo- 
gists who recommended to the com- 
manding officer that men be accepted 
or rejected. Final determinations 
rested with this officer but only in 
rare instances were such recommen- 
dations not accepted. Selectees were 
considered acceptable without mental 
examination if they had completed a 
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standard high school course. Non- 
high school graduates were given a 
verbal test which measured both men- 
tal capacity and minimum literacy 
skills. Those men who failed this test 
were given an opportunity to take a 
group non-verbal test measuring men- 
tal ability. This was followed by an 
individual test of the same type for 
men who failed to make a passing 
seore on the group test. No selectees 
were rejected for failure to possess 
minimum mental capacity until they 
had failed to perform successfully on 
at least one of the multiple hurdles 
and had been interviewed by the 
military psychologist to determine the 
validity of the test score. Many men 
who were acceptable on each of the 
above screens were subsequently re- 
jected for physical reasons. 

During the period September 1944 
through August 1945, 2,331,042 se- 
lectees were given pre-induction ex- 
aminations. Approximately ten per 
cent (9.47%) of these were Negroes. 
Although 21.16 per cent of the total 
number were recommended for induc- 
tion as high school graduates, Negroes 
comprised only 2.07 per cent of this 
group. Of the 367,537 ‘‘illiterates’’ 
examined during this period, 35.63 
per cent were Negroes, and they com- 
prised 60.77 per cent of the total Ne- 
groes processed. Of the Negro ‘‘illit- 
erates’’ processed, 32.34 per cent were 
recommended for induction, 18.5 per 
cent possessed sufficient ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ for induction but had dis- 
qualifying physical defects, while 
49.16 per cent did not possess suffi- 
cient ‘‘intelligence’’ for induction. A 
similar analysis of the experience with 
white ‘‘illiterates’’ reveals percent- 
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ages of 37.98, 32.36 and 29.66, respec- 
tively. 

Table I provides data for each of 
the nine service command areas® 
covering a period of twelve months 
during which the processing of se- 
lectees at induction stations may be 
considered to have been most careful- 
ly conducted. It is of interest to ob- 
serve that the rate of acceptance of 
Negro inductees was lower in the 
First and Seventh Service Commands 
(446 and 443 per 1,000, respectively ) 
than in each of the others except the 
Fourth. A parallel condition existed 
for white inductees in these Service 
Commands. A possible explanation 
of this may be that the application of 
physical standards was more rigid in 
the First and Seventh Service Com- 
mands. Support for this suggestion is 
to be found in the data reflecting the 
number of physically-disqualified, lit- 
erate, non-high school graduates who 
were rejected. In this classification, 
the First Service Command’s rejec- 
tion rate was 211 colored per 1,000, 
while that for the Seventh was 238 
per 1,000. Similar figures for the 
white selectees of this group are 
shown by the rates of 213 and 201 per 
1,000 for the respective Service Com- 
mands. While it is difficult to deter- 


3States included within service command 
areas were as follows: First, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island; Second, Delaware, New 
York, New Jersey; Third, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia; Fourth, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi; Fifth, Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Kentucky; Siath, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin; Seventh, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Colora- 
do; Eighth, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico; Ninth, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington. 
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TABLE I 
DISPOSITION OF MEN PROCESSED FOR PRE-INDUCTION EXAMINATION FROM SEPTEMBER 1944 
(White) 
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83 
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611 699 675 592 668 704 644 649 642 446 650 6381 390 606 5280 443 481 522 
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mine the extent to which there were 
differences in the application of uni- 
form standards among the commands, 
it is important that either (1) the 
physical condition of selectees in these 
areas was poorer than in others, a con- 
dition which is to be doubted, or (2) 
that the criteria of the medical au- 
thorities, as factors in the interpreta- 
tion of uniform standards, reflect a 
generally higher goal in physical 
health as sought for these areas by 
members of the profession. 

The data for the Fourth and Eighth 
Service Commands show an extremely 
high proportion of Negro selectees be- 
ing rejected as non-acceptable ‘‘illit- 
erates.’? Almost two-thirds of the re- 
jection rate for Negroes in the Fourth 
Service Command, and only slightly 
less in the Eighth, was in this cate- 
gory. The figures shown include 
those for men without physical dis- 
abilities, as well as those disqualified 
for physical reasons. Among the men 
in this category in the Fourth Serv- 
ice Command there were two physi- 
eally qualified for each one disquali- 
fied. In the Eighth Service Com- 
mand the physically qualified were in 
equal ratio to the physically-disquali- 
fied, mentally non-acceptable Negroes. 
Exactly the reverse condition was ob- 
served among the white mentally non- 
acceptable white selectees in these 
Service Commands. In general, for 
all service commands per 1,000 proc- 
essed, there were eighteen white 
physically qualified to sixteen dis- 
qualified and 189 Negro qualified to 
110 disqualified physically. The sig- 
nificance of this condition to educa- 
tion and to the Negro people should 
be considered in any contemplation of 
a program of universal training. 
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There is reason to doubt that purely 
cultural factors such as education and 
general socio-economic environment 
ean be completely eliminated from ob- 
jective tests and the situations under 
which such tests are administered. It 
is reasonable to assume that success- 
ful performance in a non-verbal test 
requires a minimum relative social 
experience. Criteria of success on such 
tests are determined not by an ob- 
jective and quantitative measure of 
intelligence; rather statistical tech- 
niques are applied to a total popula- 
tion group in order to eliminate either 
a fixed percentage of the total group 
or to establish a cut-off point below 
which it is considered uneconomical 
to attempt to train individuals whose 
test scores are so located. Thus, there 
remains the probability that failure to 
qualify on military tests of mental 
capacity indicates only that the total 
experience of the individual has been 
so devoid of those experiences basic 
to military success that the armed 
forces could not profitably undertake 
to train him for military service. This 
may well be considered an indictment 
of the social system and not proof of 
the lack of inherent ability. Since 
considerably larger proportions of 
Negroes than whites were found to be 
non-acceptable on tests of mental ca- 
pacity it would be well to consider the 
scope of proposed universal military 
training with attention being directed 
to its effect upon the group found to 
be mentally non-acceptable for induc- 
tion under selective service proce- 
dures. If such training is planned so 
as to include this group, it may well 
be that a contribution can be made 
toward improving the condition of 
large numbers of illiterate Negroes. 
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It is of interest to observe that dur- 
ing 1943 and 1944 the special training 
units absorbed larger proportions of 
illiterates than men of low intelli- 
gence (Grade V). Illiterates were 
66.56 per cent of the white group and 
63.87 per cent of the Negro group 
sent to these units. During this same 
period, literate graduates of these 
units were found to score principally 
in Grades IV and V on AGCT with 
72.3 per cent and 26.5 per cent of 
the white graduates and 50.5 per cent 
and 49.1 per cent of the Negro grad- 
uates scoring in the respective grades. 
During this two-year period approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of the white and 
12.3 per cent of the colored trainees 
were discharged from these units, and 
the Army, because of inability to 
meet graduation standards in the pre- 
scribed period of time. 

It must be recalled that the pro- 
gram of the special training units in- 
cluded elementary arithmetic, literacy, 
and military training and utilized the 
most progressive teaching techniques 
in order to make available for mili- 
tary duty thousands of men who 
otherwise would have been unable to 
qualify for induction. These same 
techniques, if applied to men who 
could not qualify for service because 
of inability to meet minimum mental 
standards, might reveal that with 
somewhat longer training periods 
thousands of men could qualify for 
either service in a military type occu- 
pation or greater participation in the 
social and economic life of the nation. 
Perhaps a program of universal mili- 
tary training could achieve a goal 
such as this in much less time than 
would be required for state and local 
educational programs. 


CLASSIFICATION TESTING 

The Army General Classification 
Test (AGCT) has been administered 
to more than nine million men. Be- 
cause of its general application to 
military personnel it has come to be, 
for some persons, the yardstick by 
means of which a number of final de- 
terminations are made. Popularly re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the Army’s intelligence 
test,’’ there have been, and will per- 
haps continue to be, efforts to com- 
pare the intelligence of sectional and 
racial groups on the basis of distri- 
butions of scores obtained from the 
experience with AGCT. Such com- 
parisons are of interest to many peo- 
ple. They should be made, however, 
only when there is a complete under- 
standing of the nature of the test and 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

The AGCT apparently measures the 
individual achievement resulting from 
(1) native capacity, (2) effective 
schooling and educational opportuni- 
ties, (3) socio-economic status and 
(4) eultural background. In answer 
to the question of what the test mea- 
sures, Dr. Walter V. Bingham indi- 
cated that the Army General Classi- 
fication Test 

. - « « does not measure merely inherent 
mental capacity. Performance in such a test 
reflects very definitely the educational op- 
portunities the individual has had and the 
way in which these opportunities have been 
grasped and utilized. . . . There is nothing 
in the title of the test which says anything 
about native intelligence. It is a classifica- 
tion test. Its purpose is to classify soldiers 
into categories according to how ready they 
are to pick up soldiering—how likely they 
are to learn easily the facis, skills, and tech- 
niques necessary for carrying out Army 
duties.* 


4Ambrose Caliver, Postwar Education of 
Negroes. U. 8. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, p. 25. 
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The test is composed of three kinds 
of tasks: (1) there are verbal items 
of increasing difficulty to sample the 
grasp of meanings and differences in 
words; (2) items are included which 
involve the solution to arithmetical 
problems and mathematical computa- 
tions; (3) ability to visualize rela- 
tionships of things in space is mea- 
sured by selected items. Prior to 
April 1945, these abilities were mea- 
sured by a variety of items in a single 
test which yielded a single score. Sub- 
sequent to that date four unit tests 
were introduced from each of which 
a score may be derived. The com- 
posite score, comparable to earlier 
AGCT scores, is used when a single 
index is desired. In this series sep- 
arate tests are used to measure ability 
in arithmetical computation and 
arithmetical reasoning, thus separat- 
ing these two abilities. 

While each raw score on the AGCT 
is converted to a standard score, the 
actual position of scores on the scale 
is seldom the basis upon which judg- 
ments are based. Rather, five cate- 
gories of scores, known as Army 
Grades, serve to reduce the effect of 
chance scores and provide convenient 
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groups for comparing abilities. The 
groups, or grades, cover, with one ex- 
ception, one standard deviation dis- 
tance on the standard score scale with 
the mean score of 100 being the cen- 
ter of Grade III. Thus, Grade I in- 
cludes scores above 129; Grade II, 
those scores from 110 through 129; 
Grade ITI, 90 through 109; Grade IV, 
60 through 89; and Grade V, scores 
below 60. Until July 1942 the upper 
limit of Grade V extended through 69 
but the decision was made to lower 
this limit since it was felt that certain 
men in the ‘‘Slow Learners’’ group 
(Grade V) had abilities which made 
them better risks than those in the 
lower portions of this group. 

During an early period of experi- 
ence with the Army General Classifi- 
cation Test an effort was made to 
study the relationship of the test re- 
sults to education. More than one-half 
million cases, distributed in educa- 
tional categories as indicated in Table 
II, revealed the definite relationship 
which exists between educational 
achievement and achievement on the 
test. Of those individuals for whom 
some schooling was recorded, al- 
though none had completed the ele- 


TABLE II 


Tus AGCT Army GRADE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY EDUCATIONAL CATEGORIES FOR 
COLORED AND WHITE SELEOTEES PROCESSED JUNE 1941 To FEBRUARY 1942 




















Grade 
No. of 
Educational Category Race I II Til IV Vv Cases 
Some Schooling WwW 0.3% 3.5% 18.9% 42.9% 34.4% 81,033 
C 0.2 PR 4.9 20.7 73.1 24,456 
Completed Grade School W 2.0 21.8 42.8 27.6 5.8 212,949 
0.3 3.6 19.4 43.4 33.1 22,343 
Completed High School W 15.1 50.5 28.5 5.4 0.5 177,556 
C 1.6 16.5 41.5 32.6 7.8 8,404 
Completed College W 47.5 45.0 7a 0.4 0.0 19,580 
C 6.4 34.9 44.3 12.9 1.5 776 
College Post-graduate W 53.3 40.2 6.0 0.4 0.1 2,533 
12.5 56.3 25.0 4.2 2.1 48 
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mentary grades, 3.8 per cent of the 
white and 1.3 per cent of the colored 
selectees scored above Grade III on 
the Army General Classification Test. 
In each of the successive categories of 
educational achievement the percent- 
age of men scoring above the central 
grade on the test increased. In the 
‘Completed High School’’ category 
65.6 per cent of the white and 18.1 
per cent of the colored selectees were 
in the highest two categories and in 
the group of men for whom college 
post-graduate training was recorded, 
93.5 per cent of the white and 68.8 
per cent of the colored selectees were 
similarly placed. The consequent re- 
duction in the proportions scoring in 
the lowest two grades in the progres- 
sion of educational categories indi- 
cates the influence of education upon 
the achieved results. 

Experience with the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test from June 
1941 to September 1945, as sum- 


marized in Table III, reflects the con- 
dition of the total manpower pool of 
the nation during specific periods, and 
the calls which were made upon it by 
the military and industrial fronts. 
There were other factors which influ- 
enced the flow of men into the Army 
such as the ability of the Army to ab- 
sorb certain types of men. When the 
decision was made which inaugurated 
the third period of induction, men- 
tioned earlier, it altered the flow of 
manpower by admitting unlimited 
numbers of ‘‘illiterate’’ selectees and 
screening out a considerable propor- 
tion of ‘‘Slow Learners.’’ Thus, the 
distribution of AGCT grades over 
these periods does not reflect the con- 
dition of the total male population. 
Instead, the data tend to reflect the 
condition of that part of this popula- 
tion which was selected for military 
duty. It is of interest that although 
the Army’s selective process tended to 
reduce the proportions of men falling 


TABLE III 


ARMY GENERAL CLASSIFICATION Test ScorE DISTRIBUTIONS DuRING SELECTED PERIODS FOR 
WHITE AND NeeROo INDUCTIONS, SHOWN AS A PER CENT oF TOTAL FOR EACH PERIOD 





AGCT Grades 

















Period* I II III IV Vv 

Ww 7.7 28.6 32.2 22.2 9.3 

June ’41-August ’42 N 0.5 4.3 14.8 31.5 48.9 
T (fe 26.6 30.7 23.0 12.6 

Ww 5.2 27.2 33.1 28.4 6.1 

September ’42-May ’43 N 0.2 2.7 11.0 43.1 43.0 
T 4.7 24.7 30.9 29.8 9.9 

Ww 8.1 33.2 31.9 25.4 1.4 

June ’43-May ’44 N 0.3 3.8 13.6 63.0 19.3 
7 72 29.4 29.6 30.1 3.8 

Ww 4.4 26.4 34.3 32.9 2.0 

June ’44-April ’45 N 0.2 2.3 10.1 61.7 25.7 
‘y 4.1 24.3 32.2 35.4 4.0 

Ww 5.4 29.0 33.5 28.7 3.4 

May ’45-September 45 N 0.2 3.0 13.1 58.8 24.9 
T 4.9 26.6 31.7 31.4 5.4 





*Each period, subsequent to the first, reflects changes in procedures. In the order listed, the second 
period was that in which the upper limit of Grade V was lowered 10 points; in the third period, illit- 
erates were inducted without quota and a proportion of potential Grade V men were rejected; the fourth 
period introduced new psychological tests at induction stations; the final period introduced a series of 
tests giving a composite score for the Army General Classification Test in the place of the former unit 


test which yielded a single score. 
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in Grade V other factors operated to 
reduce the proportions of men scoring 
in the highest category. 

The variations among the states 
with respect to the extent of educa- 
tional opportunities afforded the 
youth of school age is well known. 
Any grouping of states within a given 
area may be expected to bear the ap- 
proximate relationship to any other 
similar grouping as a particular state 
in one bears to a given state in the 
other grouping. While this cannot be 
true for every state in every grouping, 
it will be sufficiently true for most to 
enable one to infer from data repre- 
senting an area of the nation the ex- 
tent to which the adequacy of educa- 
tional opportunity is a factor for con- 
sideration in interpreting those data. 
The data of Table I, revealing results 
of induction station selection and re- 
jection, when analyzed in this respect 
tend to support this hypothesis. 

Table IV presents the percentage 
distributions of AGCT grades in the 
service command areas for the period 
from June 1948 to May 1945. The 
proportions of men concentrated on 
either side of the center of Grade III 
may be said to correspond to the gen- 
eral condition of educational and so- 
cial opportunity of the areas under 
consideration. The data also show 
the general imbalance in the propor- 
tions of Negro inductees scoring in 
the extreme grades on the test. It is 
true, as evidenced by a comparison 
of service command experiences with 
the anticipated results, that the dis- 
tributions do not conform to the curve 
which represents the statistically nor- 
mal distribution. This was true in 
part because of factors of selection 
which have been discussed earlier. 
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Differences which appear between 
areas reflect, however, more than 
statistical error in the estimate. They 
point with certainty to the conditions 
within each area which influence the 
type of abilities which the AGCT 
measures. 

Edueation and social experience 
cannot be ignored in interpreting the 
differences which are observed. The 
distance from the anticipated distri- 
bution which is present in the results 
of this program of classification offers 
support to the theory that opportu- 
nity for social experience is related 
to the results achieved by the men 
who were examined and classified on 
the basis of test scores. Such scores, 
especially those achieved on the 
AGCT, reflect the total experience of 
the individuals being tested. Ade- 
quacy of schools and extent of partici- 
pation in community life are in large 
measure the determinants of success 
on these tests. 


CoNCLUSION 

The highest rates of rejection for 
failure to possess the required mini- 
mum mental capacity were those for 
areas comprising the Southeast and 
Southwest states. While this was true 
for both white and Negro selectees, 
the rate for Negroes was in excess of 
four times as large as that for white 
selectees. Similarly, the highest pro- 
portions of men scoring in Grades IV 
and V on the Army General Classifi- 
cation Test were in the service com- 
mands comprising these areas. It is 
significant that the educational op- 
portunities afforded by public school 
systems in this section of the United 
States are less adequate than in the 
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other sections. The condition of edu- 
cation. for whites in this area bears 
the same relationship to educational 
opportunities in the North and West 
as the opportunity afforded Negroes 
in this area bears to that for whites 
in the same region. Comparisons of 
rejection rates in service commands, 
by race, as well as results achieved on 
the AGCT, lead inescapably to the 
conclusion that if educational oppor- 
tunities in all areas, for both races, 
had been identical nearly all of the 
sectional and racial differences ob- 
served would disappear. 

The Army special training units 
provided elementary arithmetic and 
literacy training for ‘‘illiterate’’ and 
‘‘low intelligence’’ white and Negro 
selectees in equal numbers. Since 
Negroes constitute approximately one- 
tenth of the population of the nation, 
it may be concluded that, in relation 
to their population ratio, five times as 
many Negroes profited from this 
training as white selectees. The Ar- 
my required the manpower thus pro- 
vided and was not motivated by any 
desire to raise the literacy level of the 
population. While this program served 
the ends of the Army, it cannot be 
denied that society-at-large has been 
benefited or that the greatest contri- 
bution was made to the Negro popu- 
lation. It is inconceivable that a pro- 
gram of universal military training 
will exclude men of low level literacy 
or intelligence. If such a program 
seeks to improve the position of this 
segment of our population for purely 
military reasons, it follows that Ne- 
groes, as a group, will profit propor- 
tionately to a greater extent than 
other groups. 
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Modern educational and social psy- 
chologists, interested in the question 
of the comparative intelligence of 
peoples varying in class status, cul- 
tural pattern, and ethnic origins, or 
combinations of these differences, have 
long dreamed of a particular type of 
experiment. This dream experiment 
was one which would involve scores 
of thousands of subjects of all groups, 
classes, and backgrounds. These sub- 
jects would be carefully tested and 
sorted, and would all be about equally 
deficient in a common skill or apti- 
tude. They would then be put through 
a learning process—not a mere test— 
and that process would be conducted 
by carefully selected teachers who 
would be provided with all the equip- 
ment that they needed and desired. 
The motivation of the subjects would 
be nurtured, and the rapport between 
teachers and learners would be good. 
The learning process would be con- 
tinual for the period of the experi- 
ment, and it would not be broken by 
subjecting the examinees to other and 
extraneous environments while it was 
being conducted. And the living con- 
ditions of the subjects would be excel- 
lent and as uniform as could be estab- 
lished. Finally, having achieved 
these ideal conditions and situations, 
the experiment would be climaxed by 
an objective test to discover whether 
or not the common deficiency had in- 
deed been eliminated. 

Exigencies of the Second World 
War made possible, as we shall show, 
the realization, in very large part, of 
this dream. But to appreciate the full 
significance of this, it is necessary that 


one understand the reality that called 
it forth. 

The fact is that educational and 
social psychology has been and still is 
plagued by what is termed the nature- 
nurture controversy as concerns the 
comparative intelligence of peoples. 
As the result of social needs there 
were developed in America and in 
Europe, starting some fifty years ago, 
so-called intelligence tests whose pur- 
pose was to provide a measuring rod 
of the learning capabilities (as de- 
duced from past accomplishment) of 
individuals for obvious uses in edu- 
cational, vocational, and industrial 
fields. 

Very soon after the formulation of 
these tests their function was dis- 
torted and vicious conclusions based 
upon this distortion were announced. 
The view was expounded that these 
tests did not demonstrate merely the 
level of learning capabilities attained 
under given conditions and as ascer- 
tained by specific questions; but 
rather that they were instruments 
measuring an innate, unchangeable 
quality of human beings—labelled in- 
telligence—and that, therefore, where 
particular groups did poorly on these 
tests those results scientifically proved 
the innate inferiority of those groups. 
Using these tests uncritically, and 
applying them as indicated, one was 
able to assert that science had dem- 
onstrated the innate inferiority of the 
rural folk as compared to the urban, 
of the poor as compared to the rich, 
and of the Negro (predominantly ru- 
ral and poor, anyway) as compared to 


the white. 
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It did not matter to these mytholo- 
gists masquerading as scientists that 
the pioneers in testing, the creators of 
the tests, had themselves denounced 
these interpretations. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the greatest of these pioneers, 
the Frenchman, Binet, had explicitly 
denounced! ‘‘some recent philoso- 
phers’’ who supported ‘‘the deplora- 
ble verdict that the intelligence of an 
individual is a fixed quantity... ,” 
and had, himself, experimentally in- 
creased scores made on his tests by 
the same individuals by changing con- 
ditions affecting them. And, again, an 
American pioneer in this field had 
been careful to point out? that the 
tests could have validity in terms of 
ascertaining native ability, only 
‘‘when we compare individuals in a 
group who have had common experi- 
ences,’’ and that, “‘Tests are valid 
only within a group who have had 
identical or very similar opportunt- 
ties for gaining familiarity with the 
materials of the test, and who have 
not only the same opportunity to 
learn, but the same desire to learn.’’ 

And these mythologists persist in 
promulgating their notions — which, 
being attuned to and derived from 
the demands of the socio-economic 
status quo and functioning as props 
for that status quo, retain a wide- 
spread popular acceptance*—notwith- 


1A. Binet, Les Ideés Modernes sur les 
Enfants (Paris, 1909), pp. 141-46. 

2Stephen S. Colvin, ‘‘Principles underly- 
ing the construction and use of intelligence 
tests,’ in The 21st Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
(Bloomington, 1922), pp. 19, 20, 23. Em- 
phases in original. 

3For an example showing this popular ac- 
ceptance see BE, L. Horowitz, ‘‘ ‘Race’ at- 
titudes,’’ in O. Klineberg, Characteristics 
of the American Negro (N. Y., 1944), p. 
226. 
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standing the series of devastating 
blows dealt them in recent years. 
Let us summarize these blows. 


First, is the fact that the median 
score of Negroes on intelligence tests 
is practically identical with (indeed, 
slightly higher) than that recorded 
for some white groups, as Portuguese, 
Italians, and Mexicans.* Second, is 
the fact that in several tests, where 
environmental conditions were ap- 
proximately the same, the scores of 
Negroes matched, and at times sur- 
passed, that made by whites.5 Third, 
is the fact that where environmental 
conditions for Negroes may be as- 


sumed to be better than that for 


whites, the former scores have been 
higher than the latter.6 Fourth, 
studies have demonstrated, as a rule, 
that improving environmental condi- 
tions improves scores obtained in tests. 
This has been true, of course, not only 
of Negroes, but of all other peoples. 
The cumulative effect of environment 
—good or bad—upon scores has also 


4See Klineberg, op. cit., p. 35. 

5Thus, early tests by Stetson (1897), Fer- 
guson (1916), and Sunne (1917) found Ne- 
groes getting equal or higher scores in the 
entire tests or in critical sections thereof. 
Tests by Peterson and Lanier (Mental Mea- 
surement Monographs, 1929, V, pp. 1-156) 
showed higher scores for whites in Nashville, 
very slightly higher in Chicago, and iden- 
tical in New York. Practically identical 
scores were found by McAlpin in Washing- 
ton in 1932 (Journal of Negro Education, 
I, pp. 44ff.), and Long had the same result 
there in 1934 (ibid., III, pp. 205ff.). Note, 
too, the well-known test of 500 Negro young- 
sters in Los Angeles (1925) by Clark, where 
the scores achieved by them (median of 
104.7) was slightly higher than that of the 
whites (Education Research Bulletin, Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1925). 

6An outstanding example of this is, of 
course, the result of the Army intelligence 
tests during the First World War, in which 
Negroes from Pennsylvania, New York, Illi- 
nois, and Ohio achieved higher median scores 
than whites from Mississippi, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and Georgia. 

















been demonstrated. Fifth, the inti- 
mate connection among such things as 
formal education, rapport, and mo- 
tivation, in all of which Negroes are, 
generally, at a disadvantage, and 
scores obtained on intelligence tests, 
is established without any question.’ 

Of even more importance than all 
of the above, however, and that phase 
of reality which has been most deci- 
sively responsible for evoking the 
dream that has been described, is the 
fact that the validity of the intelli- 
gence tests as scientific instruments 
for measuring any and all population 
groups, has been seriously, and suc- 
cessfully, challenged. 

Otto Klineberg has demonstrated 
and insisted upon the importance of 
eultural and environmental factors in 
explaining and accounting for differ- 
ences in scores. Another has shown, 
specifically, that one particular cul- 
tural distinction—that between urban 
and rural groups—is important, and 
that, since the intelligence tests gen- 
erally in use were standardized by 
using urban examples, it is to be ex- 
pected that their results would favor 
urban folk. In addition, it has been 
demonstrated that a test standard- 
ized on rural individuals resulted in 
lower scores for urban examinees.® 


ISpecific documentation of .these facts 
would cover almost the entire literature of 
educational psychology for the past twenty 
years. As examples, see W. C. Bagley, De- 
terminism in education (Baltimore, 1925) ; 
Clark Foreman, Environmental factors in 
Negro elementary education (N. Y., 1932); 
O. Klineberg, Race Differences (N. Y., 
1935); and The 39th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
(Bisomington, 1940), Part I. 

. E. Shimberg, ‘‘An investigation into 
the "validity of norms with special reference 
to urban and rural groups,’’ Archives of 
Psychology (1929), No. 104. For an aware- 
ness of this problem of standardization see 
David Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult 
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The importance of this for the Negro 
—so largely rural—is obvious. 

Moreover, application of the tests 
now in use have uniformly resulted 
in lower scores for the poor and 
higher scores for the middle-class and 
the rich. An essential reason for this, 
in addition to the data presented 
above, is that the intelligence tests 
were standardized using white, urban, 
middle and upper class subjects. Exm- 
ploying the tests, therefore, as mea- 
sures of some absolute quality labelled 
‘‘intelligence’’ is not merely unfair, 
but is absolutely invalid, absolutely 
unscientific. Such a procedure is 
analogous to using a linear standard 
to measure a liquid, and speaking of a 
gallon of wood, for example. 

This is why a psychologist recently 
wrote, after surveying the literature 
on this question:® ‘‘. . . that these 
tests cannot be used for measuring the 
capacity of different social levels with- 
in our own society ... [and that] the 
mean difference in IQ found to exist 
between children of the lowest and 
highest status may be accounted for 
entirely in environmental terms.’’ 

A final point bearing on the valid- 
ity of the results obtained from these 
tests must be mentioned. This is the 
fact that these results are expressed 
in terms of a quotient (IQ) in which 





Intelligence (3rd edit., Baltimore, 1944), 
chapter 8. Of his own device, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale, he writes (p. 107): ‘‘We 
have eliminated the ‘colored’ vs. ‘white’ 
factor by admitting at the outset that our 
norms cannot be used for the colored popu- 
lation of the United States.’’ 

9Walter S. Neff, ‘‘Socio-economic status 
and intelligence,’’ in Psychological Bulletin 
(1938), XXXV, pp. 727-56. Emphases in 
original. For a critique of Neff, which does 
not refute his basic point, see Hollingworth, 
Terman, and Oden, ‘‘The significance of 
deviates,’’ in The 39th Yearbook, op. cit., 
p. 48. 
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the mental score age is divided by a 
chronological score age. But this 
mathematical process presupposes that 
the two scores possess a constant re- 
lationship. This basic presupposition 
‘in point of fact does not exist’’ as a 
leading psychologist’® has written 
very recently. 

Thus, we have a situation where 
mathematical figures derived from a 
non-existent relationship and based 
upon measuring instruments stand- 
ardized upon particular sets of sub- 
jects, are used to describe levels al- 
legedly attained by differing sets of 
subjects! And, to confound confu- 
sion, these levels are then put forth 
as marking the innate intellectual ca- 
pabilities of the individuals con- 
cerned, which is contrary to the 
avowed intent of the inventors of the 
very instruments from which the 
levels were derived ! 


With this as the situation one can 
readily understand the origin of the 
dream delineated in the beginning of 
this paper,’ and the crucial charac- 
ter of the results of the realization of 
that dream becomes readily apparent. 

As has been remarked, the necessi- 
ties of war accounted for this realiza- 
tion. In the First Report of the Di- 
rector of Selective Service, he quite 
frankly remarked that he had be- 
lieved,!* upon assuming his task, that 
he was dealing with a ‘‘literate Amer- 
ica.’’ The result of this assumption 
was that the first regulations of Se- 


10D, Wechsler, op. cit., p. 12. 

11For lamentations over the fact that ex- 
periments such as the one described in this 
paper were impractical for they would be 
**s0 difficult and expensive,’’ see Holling- 
worth, Terman, and Oden, op. cit., p. 49. 

12Selective Service in Peacetime First 
Report of the Director of Selective Service 
1940-41 (Washington, 1942), p. 174. 


lective Service on literacy, promul- 
gated in the Winter of 1940, stated 
that those registrants ‘‘who passed 
the physical examination and could 
understand orders given in the Eng- 
lish language’’ were acceptable. 

What immediately followed disillu- 
sioned General Hershey as to the lit- 
erate quality of large masses of the 
American population. In the first 
place, it was found that in the two 
registrations prior to Pearl Harbor 
there were over 347,000 men who 
made marks on their cards because 
they were unable to write their names, 
and that of these over 125,000 were 
white and over 220,000 were Negro.'* 
Secondly, and as a consequence of the 
practical absence of literacy require- 
ments for induction, about 60,000 il- 
literate men entered the Army in the 
half-year prior to the onset of war." 

These illiterates, thrust into the 
midst of desperate efforts to mold a 
modern war machine, were, generally, 
‘‘useless to commanders,’ and, 
though some feeble efforts were un- 
dertaken ‘‘to make them more lit- 
erate’’ even these were largely aban- 
doned, for ‘‘under the circumstances 
of peacetime .. . the Army felt its 
facilities and personnel could be more 
profitably used.’’?® 

Thus it came about that, on May 14, 
1941, the Army, by regulation, an- 
nounced that no registrant possessing 
an education less than that attained 


18Selective Service in Wartime Second 
Report of the Director of Selective Service 
1941-42 (Washington, 1943), p. 230. 

14Selective Service in Peacetime ... p. 
174. 
15Selective Service as the Tide of War 
Turns The Third Report of the Director of 
Selective Service 1948-44 (Washington, 
1945), p. 207. 

16Selective Service in Peacetime ... Pp. 
174, 
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by one who had completed the fourth 
grade in an American elementary 
school was to be inducted. This, it 
was believed,’* ‘‘was certainly a low 
enough minimum,’’ but facts and ne- 
cessities were to prove the contrary. 
Within six weeks after the promulga- 
tion of this regulation about 55,000 
registrants were deferred because of 
it, and by September 15, 1941, this 
number had increased to over 140,000 
men, of whom about 60,000 were 
white and the remainder Negro.!® 
The situation was critical. Thus, 
during the three months from April 
through June, 1942, it was found that 
of every thousand whites rejected, 
illiteracy, as defined by the regulation 
of May, 1941, accounted for over 38, 
and of every thousand Negroes reject- 
ed, it accounted for 112. Moreover, 
figures compiled at about that time 
showed that of all men then regis- 
tered, except those with dependent 
children, approximately three-quar- 
ters of a million (about half million 
white, quarter million Negro), though 
physically fit, might be lost to the 
armed forces because of insufficient 


177 dem. 

18It may, perhaps, be unnecessary to re- 
mark, as does General Hershey (Selective 
Service in Peacetime ... p. 259), that this 
very much higher rate of illiteracy for Ne- 
groes as compared to whites exists ‘‘ not be- 
cause Negroes resist education or for any 
other reason than that ‘educational oppor- 
tunities just are not available to them.’ ’’ 
It is of particular interest to note that while 
the percentage of Negroes rejected from 
May 15-September 15, 1941, because of illit- 
eracy (12.3%) is about eleven times that 
of the white rate (1.1%), in fifteen States 
the rejection rate for Negroes was less than 
the total percentage of white rejections and 
that in twenty-six States the rejection rate 
for Negroes was less than that for whites in 
ten Southern States. See The Black and 
White of Rejections for Military Service 
(American Teachers Assn., Montgomery, 
Ala., 1944), p. 3. 
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schooling.“® When it is remembered 
that the United States, at the conclu- 
sion of the war, had put into the field 
no more than eighty-nine combat di- 
visions (i.e., about one million men) 
the meaning of this educational fail- 
ing, in terms of the very life of the 
nation, becomes clear. 

Remedial action was vital. New 
Army regulations announced” that, 
effective August 1, 1942, ‘‘any regis- 
trant who is able to understand sim- 
ple orders in English and who pos- 
sesses sufficient intelligence to absorb 
military training rapidly is eligible 
for induction into the military serv- 
ice.’? To prevent wholesale swamping, 
however, it was added that the num- 
ber of men unable to read and write 
English in a fourth grade standard 
accepted for induction on any one day 
at any station was not to exceed ten 
per cent of the white and ten per cent 
of the Negro registrants. 

Nevertheless, General McNary in- 
formed the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs on October 14, 1942, 
that?! ‘‘The Army has inducted 135,- 
000 illiterates.’’ Thus, the situation 
remained unsatisfactory. 

On December 5, 1942, a Presiden- 
tial Executive Order stopped all vol- 
untary enlistments, and also placed 
upon the Selective Service Adminis- 
tration the responsibility of supply- 
ing men for the Navy. This, together 
with the impending decision of the 
Navy to accept Negroes provoked a 
restudy of the entire problem of the 
induction of illiterates. The decision 
(taken February 1, 1943) was to re- 
vert to the fourth-grade educational 
~ 19Selective Service in Peacetime .. . p. 
174; Selective Service in Wartime ...p. 231. 


20Selective Service in Wartime ... p. 232, 
21Selective Service in Wartime ... p. 231. 
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test for induction into both services, 
but ‘‘the Army would now accept 
educationally deficient selectees not to 
exceed five per cent of the total num- 
ber of men accepted and assigned to 
the Army by color at each induction 
center on each day.’’?? 

This makeshift for an intolerable 
condition lasted but four monihs, and 
on June 1, 1943, both the Army and 
the Navy began to accept, with no 
limitation on percentarge of illiter- 
ates, all registrants who passed cer- 
tain intelligence tests. This, however, 
was no improvement in terms of solv- 
ing the manpower problem. Indeed, 
as might have been foreseen, under 
this arrangement the rate of rejection 
was even greater than before, particu- 
larly for Negroes. This was so, be- 
cause to the ‘‘educational and cul- 
tural background”’ that had account- 
ed for the high rate of rejection 
under the illiteracy requirement, were 
now added, since tests were given, the 
conditions under which this was done, 
and ‘‘attitudes of the testers’’ plus 
the resulting ‘‘noncooperative atti- 
tudes on the part of the regis- 
trants.’’*3 Indicative of the conse- 
quence is the fact that as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1943, it has been estimated that 
over 340,000 men were placed in class 
IV-F because of educational defi- 
ciency.”4 

The problem, resulting from gener- 
ations of chronic and inexcusable so- 
cial injustice, was insoluble, in any 
immediate sense. Remedial action 
was possible and necessary, however, 
and this was introduced in earnest by 


22Selective Service as the Tide of War 
Turns ... pp. 207-08. 

23] dem. 

2*4Black and White of Military Rejec- 
tions... p. 5. 


the Army in June, 1943. At that time 
Special Training Units were created 
with the purpose of giving those illit- 
erates who had survived the so-called 
intelligence tests, an intensive 13 
weeks’ course (later reduced to from 
8 to 12 weeks) aimed at the specific 
task of raising them to a minimum lit- 
eracy level equivalent to that obtained 
as the result of successfully complet- 
ing the fourth grade in an ‘‘average”’ 
elementary school.” 


Here, then, one had men from 
many walks of life, of all colors, 
creeds, and nationalities, from all 
sections of the country, from urban 
and rural backgrounds, identified only 
by a common intellectual failing—il- 
literacy. The theoretical value of the 
experiment in terms of the question 
of comparative intelligence is en- 
hanced, too, by the fact that these men 
were to be subjected not to a mere 
test of brief duration, but were to be 
put through a learning process of ap- 
preciable duration, the results of 
which had a relatively well-defined 
and objective base—namely, have the 
subjects overcome their illiteracy to 
the indicated level? When it is re- 
membered that fundamental to all 
definitions of intelligence is the idea 
of ‘‘ability to learn,’’ or ‘‘ability to 
meet new situations quickly and suc- 
cessfully’’?® the significance of this 
effort becomes clearer. 

The plan of the experiment was as 


258elective Service as the Tide of War 
Turns... p. 208 

26H. C. Warren, ed., Dictionary of Psy- 
chology (Boston, 1934), p. 140; 8. 8. Col- 
vin, op. cit., p. 15; F. N. Freeman, ‘‘The 
meaning of intelligence,’’ in The 39th Year- 
book ... p. 18; P. Witty, ‘‘New evidence 
on the learning ability of the Negro,’’ in 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
40:404 (1945). 
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follows :?7_ Illiterates accepted for 
training in the Special Training 


Units were to receive psychological 
interviews, and careful medical tests. 
They were then to be given placement 
tests designed to reveal their degree 
of functional literacy, as a result of 
which they were to be placed in 
classes of appropriate levels. In ad- 
dition, periodic achievement tests 
were to be administered and men re- 
assigned, if necessary, as a result of 
these findings, thus permitting them 
to advance as quickly as possible, and 
assuring an homogeneous content (in 
terms of learning standards) to the 
classes. 

The classes were to be small (not 
over about 18 members was the 
desideratum), and the teachers were 
to be carefully selected for ability 
and eagerness. The content of the ma- 
terial presented to the students was to 
be alive and functionally useful, and 
related to their own experiences, both 
past and present. Expense was not 
to be spared, and physical facilities 

27For descriptions of the work of the Spe- 
cial Training Units, see: A. G. Trudeau, 
‘*Army experiences and problems of Negro 
education,’’ in Education for Victory 3:13- 
16 (1945); P. Witty, op. cit., pp. 401-04; 
8. Goldberg, ‘‘ Psychological Procedures Em- 
ployed in the Army’s Special Training 
Units,’’ in Journal of Clinical Psychology 
1:118-125 (1945); P. Witty and S. Gold- 
berg, ‘‘The use of visual aids in Special 
Training Units in the Army,’’ in The Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology 35:82-90 
(1944); Witty and Goldberg, ‘‘ Evolution in 
education through Army experience,’’ in 
ibid., pp. 338-46; Witty and Goldberg, ‘‘ The 
Army’s training program for illiterate, non- 
English speaking and educationally retard- 
ed men’’ in Elementary English Review 20: 
306-311 (1943); N. Kaplan, ‘‘Salvaging il- 
literates in the Army,’’ in Occupations 23: 
74-6 (1944); J. C. Evans, ‘‘ Adult edueation 
for Negroes in the Armed forces’’ in Jour- 
nal of Negro Education 14:438-9 (1945). 
None of these articles is in any sense criti- 


cal, and all are in reality more descriptive 
of the plan than its execution. 
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and training aids were to be excellent, 
practical, and helpful. Negro teach- 
ers were to be employed extensively 
for Negro students. Special attention 
was to be given to motivation and 
morale of the students. Not all the 
work was to be academic, but rather 
physical exercises and some military 
training were to be included. Of 
course, the living conditions of the 
subjects (food, clothing, medical serv- 
ice, ete.) were to be the equal of the 
average domestic army post. 

This was the plan and, of course, as 
in all plans made by and for human 
beings, there was not identity between 
the concept and the execution. It is 
certain that not all the teachers and 
administrators (company command- 
ers) were of equal quality, and it is 
likely that some were poor. Certain it 
is, too, that in different units there 
existed varying levels of motivation 
and morale, and that even physical 
conditions varied somewhat through- 
out the experiment. 

It is likewise a fact that the plan 
itself envisaged no breaking away 
from the Jim-Crow pattern of the 
Army. In the words of the Acting 
Deputy Director of Military Train- 
ing of the Army Service Forces :** 
‘“‘There were some Negro special 
training units as such. The majority 
of the units contained both Negroes 
and whites, who were organized into 
separate companies and instructed 
separately.’’ It is true, too, that 
while Negro instructors were used in 
Negro units, many Negro classes in 
general units were taught by white 
instructors, and the latter were not 
always entirely free of that bigotry 

28Letter from Colonel S. M. Prouty to the 


present writer, dated Washington, 5 March, 
1946. 
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which plagues our nation. 

Yet the great fact remains that the 
plan was carried out substantially as 
envisaged, and that scores of thou- 
sands of Americans received, finally, 
a fraction of that education which is 
supposed to be their birthright. 

Specifically, one is able to present 
these data: from June 1943 through 
October 1944 approximately 180,000 
men were placed in Army Special 
Training Units as functional illiter- 
ates. Of this number about 150,000 
(85%) successfully completed their 
training and attained—or were said 
to have attained*®—a basic degree of 
literacy. Among the 150,000 men just 
mentioned, 86,670 were Negroes.®° 

Of particular importance is the fact 
that of the whites who entered these 
units during the aforesaid period 84.2 
per cent successfully completed it, 
while 15.8 per cent failed and were 
discharged from the Army. Of the 
Negroes who entered these units dur- 
ing the same period 87.1 per cent suc- 
cessfully completed it, and 12.9 per 
cent failed and were discharged. ‘‘In 
other words,’’ as General Trudeau 
has stated,** ‘‘experience in the Army 
indicates that a slightly higher per- 
centage of the Negroes than the 
whites successfully complete the Spe- 
cial Training Program, 1.e., achieve 

29Figures created by men and dealing 
with men are subject to error. The writer 
has heard, from people whose opinions he 
respects, of men who ‘‘completed’’ STU 
work but remained illiterate. Pressure did 
exist, it may be believed, on administrators 
to make as good records—on paper if nec- 
essary—as possible. Yet these figures are 
official, nothing else exists, and the num- 
bers involved are so vast that individual 
iregularities probably would not materially 
affect the percentages. 

30Figures from letter from Col. S. M. 
Prouty to present writer, dated Washington, 


18 March, 1946. 
$14. G. Trudeau, op. cit., p. 14. 


fourth grade standards in reading, 
language, and arithmetic and demon. 
strate sufficient mastery of prebasic 
military subjects to warrant their be- 
ing forwarded for regular training.’ 
It may further be remarked that no 
great difference between Negro and 
white appeared in the speed with 
which this learning process was ac- 
complished, for while 71.7 per cent of 
the Negroes completed the training in 
less than sixty days, the comparable 
figure for the whites was 75.6 per 
cent. 

The conclusion is clear. The learn- 
ing accomplishment of scores of 
thousands of Negroes from all sec- 
tions of the country over an extended 
period of time compares quite favor- 
ably with that attained by scores of 
thousands of similarly diversified 
whites, in this greatest experiment of 
its kind ever conducted by the Amer- 
ican government. And the other strik- 
ing characteristic of this experiment 
is the fact that the conditions to 
which Negroes and whites were sub- 
jected were fairly similar—certainly 
more nearly similar than are the con- 
ditions under which Negroes and 
whites live, work, and study in the 
conventional American civilian pat- 
tern. 

These data not only constitute a 
shattering blow at racists, but present 
a challenge to their opponents to urge 
and to demand that their government 
do in peacetime what it felt had to be 
done and what it at least began to do 
in wartime—namely, conduct an all- 
out, scientific and democratic assault 
upon the twin disgraces of illiteracy 
and educational inequality that re- 
main as huge blights upon the lives 
of untold millions of its citizens. 
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The Nature of the Anti-Asiatic Movement on the 
Pacific Coast 


Outver C. Cox 


The United States has set the pat- 
tern of Oriental exclusion for such 
countries as Canada and Australia. 
On the Pacific Coast, and in California 
especially, a distinct and rather in- 
volved racial situation has developed ; 
perhaps it may be thought of as the 
completion of a race-relations cycle. 
Here, because of the rapid cultural 
advancement of the Asiatic people, 
the natural history of race relations 
has been greatly expedited. Like all 
racial situations we approach this one 
also from the point of view of the 
white man’s initiative—he is the ac- 
tor-in-chief ; the Asiatics react to their 
best advantage. 

The Asiatics came into California 
because there was a great demand 
there for their labor; they came be- 
cause the relatively high wages in 
California enticed them. But the 
‘‘pull’’ was far more significant than 
the ‘‘push.’? No matter how great the 
lure of higher wages, they could by 
no means have ‘‘invaded’’ the Coast 
if the encouragement and inducement 
of certain hard-pressed, white employ- 
ers did not facilitate it. The great 
wave of Asiatic common labor began 
to move upon the Western Hemi- 
sphere after the decline of the Negro 
slave trade—after 1845 especially. The 
West Indies, the Pacific Coast of 
America, and even South and East 
Africa received their quotas. The Asi- 
atics came not as slaves but mainly as 
coolies; and gradually, among other 
communities, California and other Pa- 
cifie states had their Chinese and 


Japanese problem; Trinidad and 
South Africa, their ‘‘East Indian’’ 
problem; and Cuba its Chinese prob- 
lem. 

These ‘‘coolies’’ came mostly as con- 
tract laborers, some form of inden- 
tured servant relationship; and 
‘wherever they were imported, they 
were used as substitutes for slave la- 
bor in plantation areas.’’ The Japa- 
nese, however, came later and prob- 
ably with somewhat more personal in- 
itiative. Carey McWilliams sum- 
marizes the process of their coming: 

With the conclusion of the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1876 between Hawaii and the 
United States—which opened the islands for 
American capital—the sugar interests of 
Hawaii began to clamor for Japarese labor. 
As early as 1868 these interests had ‘‘prac- 
tically stolen’’ 147 Japanese for plantation 
labor in the islands. Most of these initial 
immigrants, however, were returned to Japan 
in response to a sharp note of protest. The 
execution of the Reciprocity Treaty was fol- 
lowed, in 1886, by the adoption of the Ha- 
waiian-Japanese Labor Convention. It was 
this agreement that, for the first time, ‘‘ offi- 
cially opened the doors for the immigration 
of Japanese laborers to the outside world.’’ 
Under the terms of the agreement approxi- 
mately 180,000 Japanese were sent to Ha- 
waii—the largest single body of workers 
that Japan sent to any land.! 


Following the Chinese Exclusion 
Act of 1882, Chinese workers on the 
Pacific Coast became less available 
and employers began to look to the 
Japanese for the supply of their labor 
deficiency. As H. A. Millis observes 
with respect to the agricultural inter- 


1Prejudice, Boston, 1944, p. 304, 
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est: ‘‘Many farmers faced the practi- 
cal problem of finding substitutes for 
the disappearing Chinese, who had 
shaped their investments and meth- 
ods.’’? A large fraction of the immi- 
grants came by way of Hawaii. Thus 
in 1910 the United States Immigra- 
tion Commission reported : 


With the strong demand for common la- 
bor prevailing in the west, the Japanese 
contractors on the Coast, and especially those 
doing business in San Francisco and Seattle, 
induced many to come to the United States. 
Some of these contractors were for a time 
regularly represented by the agents sent to 
Honolulu; recourse was made to advertising 
in the Japanese papers published there, 
cheap rates were secured, and in some in- 
stances assistance was given in other ways 
to those desiring to reach the mainland.3 


The Chinese, the Japanese, and a 
much smaller number of East Indians, 
then, came to the Coast as workers— 
mainly as common laborers.* And this 
is probably the principal source of an- 
tagonism in this racial situation—a 
conflict between workers of different 
races. Before discussing this, however, 
it may be well to observe the numeri- 
cal relationship among the races in- 
volved. The Asiatics were always a 
smaller minority in California than 
Negroes have been in the South. In 
1920, at the height of the anti-Japa- 


2The Japanese Problem in the United 
States, New York, 1915, p. 109. 

8Reports of the Immigration Commission: 
Immigrants in Industries, Vol. 23, Wash- 
ington, 1911, p. 14. 

4Concerning the Japanese, Dr. Millis con- 
cludes: ‘‘Most of those who immigrated di- 
rectly to the Pacific Coast previous to 1908 
came to begin as wage earners on the lowest 
rung of the industrial ladder. They came 
to Japanese boarding houses and from there 
most of them secured their first employment 
as section hands on the railway, as agricul- 
tural laborers in the field and orchard, or 
as domestic servants and house cleaners in 
the large cities.’’ The Japanese Problem in 
the United States, New York, 1915, p. 31. 


nese agitation in California, the Jap. 
anese constituted about two per cent 
of the population. Table I presents 
these data. 

A remarkable fact about the Cali- 
fornia anti-Oriental movements is that 
they have been mainly initiated by 
white workers instead of exploiters of 
labor, the class which we have at- 
tempted to show elsewhere is responsi- 
ble for all modern racial antagonism. 
In this respect the California situa- 
tion may appear to be the very oppo- 
site of the Negro-white relationship 
in the South. But first let us review 
briefly the réle of labor in the anti- 
Orientalism on the Coast. 

According to Lucile Eaves, 

‘¢. , . from the early fifties to the present 
time, there have been organizations in which 
all classes of wage-workers joined to pro- 
mote the exclusion of Asiatic labor. It is 
the one subject upon which there has never 
been the slightest difference of opinion, the 
one measure on which it has always been pos- 
sible to obtain concerted action.’’5 

And further: ‘‘By the persistent 
efforts of the working people of Cali- 
fornia first the state and then the na- 
tion have been converted to the policy 
of Oriental exclusion.’’® Ever since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
then, when California was indeed a 
very young state, white workers 
reached consensus against the Asiatic 
worker. 

The history of white-worker- Asiatic 
antagonism in California is one of 
considerable agitation and periodic 
violence against Chinese and Jap- 
anese. The influence of organized la- 
bor in politics has been stronger in 
California than in any other state 


5A History of California Labor Legisla- 
tion, Berkeley, 1910, p. 6. 
8Ibid., p. 105. 
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TABLE I 


TOTAL POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA, WITH NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE POPULATION 








Per Cent of 

Total Total Population 
Year Population Chinese Japanese Chinese Japanese 
|) eee ee 6,907,387 39,556 97,717 0.6 1.4 
II Sesiste sks Sica 3,426,861 28,812 71,952 0.8 2.1 
es 1,485,053 45,753 10,151 3.1 2.2 
(| | Eanes ent 864,694 75,132 86 8.7 0.01 
NN a a 379,994 34,933 wes OG as a 





of the United States and apparently 
no small part of this influence is due 
to the solidarity which labor has been 
able to develop about a continuing 
menace to its welfare---the threat of 
competition from Asiatic labor. 

This reaction of labor, however, is 
not peculiarity a racial phenomenon; 
the conflict is essentially between em- 
ployer and worker. Indeed, workers 
will react to inanimate objects, to ma- 
chinery, in a characteristic way if the 
latter is introduced suddenly as a sig- 
nificant substitute for labor. Workers 
have been known to riot and attack 
machines in a way not unlike their 
attacks upon other workers who, be- 
cause of lower standards, are favored 
by employers. In 1844, the leader of a 
British trade union wrote: 

Machinery has done the work. Machinery 
has left them in rags and without any wages 
at all. Machinery has crowded them in cel- 
lars, has immured them in prisons worse 
than Parisian bastilles, has forced them from 
their country to seek in other lands the bread 
denied to them here. I look upon all im- 
provements which tend to lessen the demand 
for human labor as the deadliest curse that 
could possibly fall on the heads of our work- 
ing classes, and I hold it to be the duty of 
every working potter—the highest duty—to 
obstruct by all legal means the introduction 
of the scourge into any branch of his trade.7 





7Edmund Potter, head of the Potters’ 
Trade Union, quoted by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, Industrial Democracy, 1920 ed., Lon- 
don, 1920, pp. 392-93. 


Although today trade unionists do 
not express themselves in this way, 
the attitude is not lost; workers mere- 
ly approach the problem differently. 
They ordinarily insist upon sharing 
the profits which accrue to the em- 
ployer because of the increased pro- 
ductivity of the machine. But com- 
petition with sub-standard workers 
puts standard workers in an even 
more disadvantageous position in 
their struggle with capitalists. As one 
anti-Oriental puts it: 

Our grievance is against the humble, tire- 
less, mean-living, unalterably alien, field and 
factory hand, who cuts wages, works for a 
pittance and lives on less, dwells in tene- 
ments which would nauseate the American 
pig, and presents the American workman 
the alternative of committing suicide or com- 
ing down to John Chinaman’s standard of 
wages and living. .. . Self protection is suf- 
ficient ground on which to base exelusion.® 


8San Francisco Bulletin, Nov. 18, 1901, 
quoted by Elmer Clarence Sandmeyer, The 
Anti-Chinese Movernment in California, 
Urbana, 1939, p. 106. That this attitude is 
not essentially racial may be indicated by a 
similar expression of feeling against white 
immigrants on the East Coast of the United 
States: ‘‘This unlimited and unrestricted 
admission of foreign emigrants is a serious 
injury to the native laboring population, so- 
cially, morally, religiously, and politically ; 
socially, by overstocking the labor market 
and thus keeping wages down; morally and 
religiously, by unavoidable contact and in- 
tercourse; and politically, by consequence of 
want of employment and low wages, making 
them needy and dependent, whereby they be- 
come the easy prey or willing tools of de- 
signing and unprincipled politicians. And 
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It should be noted that this atti- 
tude is not an exploitative attitude; 
it is a conflict between two exploited 
groups generated by the desire of one 
group of workers to keep up the value 
of its labor power by maintaining its 
scarcity. In Trinidad, British West 
Indies, Negro workers, in almost iden- 
tical terms, fought against the con- 
tinued introduction of indentured 
East Indian laborers;® and, between 
1930 and 1932, Negroes on the South 
Side of Chicago demonstrated against 
the employment of white ‘‘foreign- 
ers’’ by certain public utilities.!° How- 
ever, there is no racial antagonism 
between Negroes and East Indians 
in Trinidad and it would be somewhat 
of an inversion of reason to expect 
Negro Chicagoans to have race preju- 
dice toward white ‘‘foreigners.’’ We 
may cite, of course, many illustrations 
of this attitude among whites in the 
United States — beginning perhaps 
with the early anti-Irish attitude in 
the East. Every conflict between 
strikers and ‘‘scabs’’ produces simi- 
lar attitudes among the strikers. In 
1910 the platform of the Socialist 
party of California contained this 
plank: 

We favor all legislative measures tending 


to prevent the immigration of strike breakers 
and contract laborers and the mass immigra- 


tion and importation of Mongolian or East 





in this way the native population is dete- 
riorated and made poor, needy and sub- 
servient: and these realities produce want of 
self-respect, hopelessnes, laxity in morals, 
recklessnes, delinquencies, and  crimes.?? 
From Emigration, Emigrants, and Know- 
Nothings, by a Foreigner, Philadelphia, 
1854, quoted by Lawrence Guy Brown, Im- 
migration, New York, 1933, p. 94. 

®See Report of the Committee on Emigra- 
tion from India to the Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates, London, 1910. 

10For newspaper stories of this movement 
see the Chicago Whip from Sept. 13, 1930, 
onward. 


Indian labor, caused or stimulated by the 
employing of classes for the purpose of 
weakening the organization of American la- 
bor and of lowering the standard of life of 
the American workers,11 

Professor H. A. Millis presents a 
case of labor displacements in Florin, 
a small town south-east of Sacra- 
mento, which has been called ‘‘the 
best locality in the United States for 
the study of Japanese agricultural 
life’’: 

The basket factory [in Florin] was estab- 
lished ten years ago. At first most of the 
employees were white women and girls of 
the community. They were found to be un- 
satisfactory in certain respects and were 
rapidly displaced by Japanese. . . . It is 
said that the white women were difficult to 
manage, could not be depended upon to re- 
port for work regularly and, though paid by 
the piece, did not wish to work more than 
ten hours per day, or work overtime, or on 
Sundays, as it was thought the interest of 
the business required. In all these matters 
the Japanese were more acceptable to their 
employers, who are white men prominently 
connected with shipping firms in Sacramento. 
Paid by the piece, they formerly worked 
twelve to fourteen hours per’ day, and on 
Sunday, when the demand was such as to 
make long hours profitable. At present all 
the employees, except a representative of 
the non-resident-manager, are Japanese.12 


11Quoted in Reports of the U. S. Immi- 
gration Commission, Vol. 23, Washington, 
1911, p. 173. 

120p. cit., p. 155. And Millis continues: 
‘¢Laborers reacted most strongly ... be- 
cause they thought their standards were im- 
periled. The Chinese acquired a firm posi- 
tion in the manufacture of cigars, shoes, 
and garments in San Francisco. They were 
used to defeat the ends of organized labor, 
and labor unionists reacted strongly against 
them as they do against other ‘scabs’ and 
cheap workmen. In other parts of the coun- 
try, for example in the manufacture of shoes 
in Massachusetts, there was talk of hiring 
the Chinese to take the places of striking 
union men and to control the labor situation. 
They were a menace—as workingmen saw 
them. Were not the Japanese also? Did 
they not begin very much as the Chinese? 
... Were they not employed as strike break- 
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This apparently racial conflict, 
then, is in fact an extension of the 
modern political-class conflict. The 
employer needs labor, cheap labor; 
he finds this in Asiatic workers and 
displaces white, more-expensive labor 
with them. White workers then react 
violently against the Asiatics, indeed, 
not unlike the way in which early 
handicraft workers reacted against 
the introduction of machinery. On 
this point Eliot Grinnel Mears ob- 
serves: ‘‘The organized-labor attitude 

.. while strenuously opposed in its 
public utterances to Oriental immi- 
gration, is actually interested in racial 
questions only in so far as they affect 
competitive conditions in industry. 
... The issue is capital and labor, not 
race and labor.’’!8 

On the Coast the Oriental may be 
thought of as one significant aspect 
of the subject matter in the conflict 
between capital and labor. ‘‘The 
Chinaman,’”’ says the Sacramento 
Record Union (January 10, 1879), 
‘ig here because his presence pays, 
and he will remain and continue to in- 
crease so long as there is money in 
him. When the time comes that he is 
no longer profitable that generation 
will take care of him and will send 





ers in the manufacture of shoes in San Fran- 
ciscof White laborers reacted against the 
Japanese because they competed on a differ- 
ent level. It does not matter so much that 
their competition never extended far when 
their immigration was not greatly restricted. 
It was potential in any case. ... The labor 
unions stand for the setting of progressive 
standards and offer strong resistance when 
any group of men or set of circumstances 
threaten or seem to threaten these standards. 
Without organization, workingmen react in 
very much the same way in the face of new 
competition.’’ Op. cit., pp. 242-43. 
13Resident Orientals on the American Pa- 


cific Coast, Chicago, 1928, pp. 93-94. 
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him back.’’* And Sandmeyer ob- 


serves: 


The Chinese were charged with contribut- 
ing to monopoly in connection with the great 
landlords and the railroads. . . . Since these 
landed interests were among the most ardent 
advocates of continued Chinese immigration 
the charge was frequently voiced that Cali- 
fornia was in danger of having a ‘‘caste 
system of lords and serfs’’ foisted upon it. 
.. « The anti-Chinese element in California 
looked upon these ‘‘monopolists’’ as among 
the chief mainstays of the Chinese... . 
These great landowners were regarded as 
worse than the plantation owners of slave 
days.15 


The famous California Working- 
men’s Party organized in 1877 was a 
radical, outspokenly anti-capitalist as- 
semblage. The leaders ‘‘called upon 
the workmen and their friends in 
every county, town, city, and hamlet 
to organize branches of the Party at 


once, and prepare for a campaign 
that would enable them to draft a con- 


stitution which should place the gov- 
ernment in the hands of the working 
people.’’16 In fact the Workingmen’s 
Party in 1878 practically succeeded 
in controlling the California Constitu- 


tional Convention and got into the 
new constitution a considerable part 


of its ‘‘radical’’ platform.!* 
The workers were able in large 


measure to defeat the exploitative 


14Quoted by Elmer Clarence Sandmeyer, 
op. cit., pp. 31-32. This author continues: 
‘¢. . . employers and those seeking employ- 
ment differed widely concerning the effect 
of the Chinese in the State. With few excep- 
tions employers considered them benficial as 
a flexible supply of labor, cheap, submissive, 
and efficient; but those whose only capital 
was their ability to work were almost unani- 
mous in the opinion that the Chinese were 
highly detrimental to the best interests of 
the state.’’ Ibid., p. 33. 

15] bid., pp. 32-33. See also p. 85; and 
Eliot Grinnel Mears, op. cit., p. 56. 

16T,ucile Eaves, op. cit., p. 31. 


11§ee Ibid., p. 36. 
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purpose of the ruling class in Cali- 
fornia partly by the help of that class 
itself. Capitalist exploiters of labor 
have some necessity to keep their la- 
bor freely exploitable and one means 
of accomplishing this end is to keep 
it degraded. In California both Chi- 
nese and Japanese proved to be ex- 
ceedingly intractable as a permanent 
labor force; and this tended to bring 
the primary elements of racial antag- 
onism into play. Concerning the situ- 
ation after the Chinese had been fair- 
ly well subdued Carey MeWilliams 
(quoting the San Francisco Chron- 
icle) says: ‘‘By 1905 the fight had 
been narrowed down to the Japanese. 
‘The Chinese,’ the Chronicle observed, 
‘are faithful laborers and do not buy 
lands. The Japanese are unfaithful 
laborers and do buy lands’.’!8 In 
this connection the United States Im- 
migration Commission also observes: 
The representatives of several . . . boards 
of trade, even while opposed to the immigra- 
tion of Japanese, stated that their com- 
munities would gladly make use of more 
Chinese if they were available. The reasons 
advanced for the favorable opinion of Chi- 
nese as against the Japanese were their su- 
periority as workmen, their faithfulness to 
the employer, a less general desire to acquire 
possessions of land or to engage in business, 


and the absence of a desire on their part 
to associate with others on equal terms.19 


On the farm these extraordinarily 
temporary laborers economized their 
earnings in wages and aspired forth- 
with to become independent farmers. 
To be sure, the Asiatics were not 
brought to California to become farm- 
ers; they were brought or encouraged 
to come as wage workers. Therefore, 


18Prejudice, p. 19. 
19Reports of the U. S. Immigration Com- 
mission, Vol. 23, Washington, 1911 p. 174. 


when a government survey reported: 
‘‘There are probably more white la- 
borers working for Oriental farmers 
than there are Oriental laborers work- 
ing for American farmers,’’° the 
anti-Oriental antagonism of the farm- 
er became aggravated. In California 
a number of laws were enacted which 
more or less effectively excluded the 
Oriental from the privilege of farm- 
ing. 

As business men, also, Chinese and 
Japanese are out of their place. They 
are looked upon by white business 
men as foreign competitors, with the 
characteristic relationship of a strug- 
gle for markets. As H. A. Millis points 


out with reference to both the business 
man and farmer: 


Laundrymen in San Francisco and else- 
where, barbers, proprietors of small tailor 
shops, and others have protested when the 
Japanese have entered the circle of competi- 
tion and cut prices or brought about a loss 
of patronage. The cry of ‘‘race problem’’ 
has been employed to accomplish economic 
ends. The growers of vegetables about Ta- 
coma and Seattle, and the growers of berries 
about Los Angeles have protested ineffective- 


ly when the acreage has been increased by 
Japanese growers and prices have fallen. The 


newcomers ‘‘ruined the market,’’ it was 
said,.?! 


20California and the Oriental: Report of 
State Board of Control of California, to Gov. 
Wm. D. Stephens, rev. ed., Jan. 1, 1922, p. 
115. This Report continues: ‘‘The Japanese 
farmers and every member in the family, 
physically able to do so, including the wife 
and little children, work in the field for 
long hours, practically from daylight to 
dark, on Sundays and holidays, and in the 
majority of cases live in shacks or under 
conditions far below the standards required 
and desired by Americans. . . . American 
farmers cannot successfully compete with 
the Japanese farmers if the Americans ad- 
here to the American principles so univer- 
sally approved in America.’’ Pp. 116-17. 

21Qp. cit., p. 243. On this point Raymond 
Leslie Buell makes the following comment: 
‘6. |. if the anti-Japanese laws [prohibiting 
the purchasing or leasing of land] are re- 
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As business competitors the Asiatics 
meet their most powerful white an- 
tagonists. Confronted with the nega- 
tive sanctions of the latter group, 
they are indeed friendless. But, as 
we have seen, employers have been 
on the whole more in favor of than 
against them. Yet, the masterly atti- 
tude of the employer group may be 
indicated by a suggestion to Governor 
William D. Stephens by a California 
business man: ‘‘. . . the Mexicans are 
employed to do practically all the 
common labor in the Imperial Irriga- 
tion District . . . if this Mexican labor 
could be extended up through the en- 
tire state, the white farmers could do 
the managing and superintending of 
the farms, as the Japanese and Hin- 
dus do now, and we could get along 
very well without our Japanese . 
in the agricultural pursuits of the 
state. ’’2? 

Although the sporadic aggression 
of the employers gave considerable en- 
couragement and stimulation to the 
anti-Asiatice movement among white 
workers, the latter may not have 
achieved the purpose of Asiatic ex- 
clusion so completely had it not been 
for their favorable with 
Southern politics. It may seem strange 
that the politicians of the South, who 
advocate the interest of a ruling class 
that has fairly well subdued white 
labor through the widespread exploi- 
tation of black workers, should deem 


alliance 





ligiously enforced, they will not solve Amer- 
ica’s Japanese problem. They merely trans- 
fer the Japanese from the farms to the 
cities... . Japanese competition in industry 
is likely to prove more harmful to American 
labor than if Japanese remain on farms 
where white labor is searce.’’ ‘‘Again the 
Yellow Peril,’’ in Julia E. Johnsen, ed., 
Japanese Exclusion, New York, 1925, p. 43. 

22California and the Oriental: Report, etc., 
1922; p. 136. 
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it advisable to take the side of the 
workingmen of California in their 
struggle against their employers’ de- 
sire to exploit cheap Oriental labor. 
And yet it is probably the weight of 
the Southern vote in Congress which 
made it possible for California to put 
over its national policy of anti-Orien- 
talism. 


In the South organized labor is 
weaker than in any other section of 
the country; on the Pacifie Coast it is 
stronger. The South has been power- 
fully dominated by a white exploiting 
class, so much so indeed that white 
labor has never been able effectively 
to organize against it. White labor 
had no voice at all against the immi- 
gration of black workers into the 
South; as a consequence white labor 
was considerably degraded. In fact, 
the white common people of the 
South were so thoroughly propagan- 
dized that they actually helped the 
master class to fight the Civil War in 
the interest of the continued exploita- 
tion of black labor on an extremely 
low level.?* In the South there is a bi- 
racial system; and since the Negroes 
are degraded, the work which Negroes 
ordinarily do also tends to be de- 


23In this connection Carey MeWilliams 
observes: ‘‘With the narrow construction 
placed on the Fourteenth Amendment in the 
famous Slaughter House decision in 1873 
and the decision in 1875 which held the Civil 
Rights Statute unconstitutional, the Supreme 
Court had, so to speak, let the bars down 
so far as the Negro problem was concerned. 
Prior to this time the South had shown a 
lively interest in the possibility of substi- 
tuting Chinese coolie labor for Negro slave 
labor. It had been suggested in Memphis 
in 1869 that such a substitution might be 
in order; and on several occasions about this 
time Southern planters had visited California 
with this purpose in mind. Once they real- 
ized, however, that they had again regained 
control of the Negro, their interest in Chi- 
nese labor swiftly abated.’’ Brothers Un- 
der the Skin, Boston, 1943, p. 83. 
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graded. The prospects on the Coast 
after 1850 were very favorable for the 
development of a biracial system with 
Asiatic coolies taking a place similar 
to that of Negroes in the South and 
some white common people assum- 
ing the status of poor whites. 

But certain historical events, one 
of them the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, brought a great wave of high- 
ly independent white workers into 
violent competition with the Asiatics, 
thus frustrating the tendency toward 
a bipartite racial system. All the 
whites could not take the position of a 
small ruling class because they always 
outnumbered the Asiaties. The alter- 
native was to organize and stop the 
tendency toward the situation which 
developed in the South. 

Immigration, of course, is a prob- 
lem of the Federal Government; and 
the influencing of national policies 
may not be easy, especially when it is 
in the interest of workingmen mainly 
in one state.** However, the South 
came to the rescue of California not 
because of an interest in the white 
workers or dislike for the exploiters of 
Oriental labor but because it wanted 
to develop a national tradition to the 
effect that when the interests of col- 
ored people come into conflict with 
those of white people the former must 
always give way. The problem was 
defined as a conflict between the 
whites and the Asiatics in California. 


24As we have seen organized labor had 
considerable influence in the politics of Cali- 
fornia: ‘‘The labor vote had attained such 
proportions in numbers and solidarity as to 
make elections to public office almost im- 
possible without its support, and it was gen- 
erally understood that in order to secure the 
labor vote a candidate must declare himself 
against the Chinese.’’ Elmer Clarence Sand- 
meyer, op. ctt., p. 57; see also Lucile Eaves, 
op. cit., p. 23. 
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If this were admitted, then white peo- 
ple in the South should be conceded 
the right to control ‘‘their’’ Negroes 
without interference from the national 
government. This logic was possible 
in spite of the fact that the articulate 
white people in the South were mas- 
ters while those on the Coast were or- 
ganized workers. Carey McWilliams 
puts it in this way: 

This correlation between the Negro prob- 
lem and the Chinese question is clearly indi- 
eated in the vote in Congress on the im- 
portant measures introduced after 1876 af- 
fecting the Chinese. Without exception, these 
measures were passed by the vote of repre- 
sentatives from the Pacific Coast and the 
Deep South. Again and again, Southern 
Senators and Congressmen lined up with 
representatives of the Pacific Coast to rail- 
road through Congress measures aimed at 
driving out the Chinese.25 


But did the white workers of Cali- 
fornia have no other alternative? 
Suppose a very significant number of 
Asiatic workers had actually estab- 
lished residence on the Coast, could 
they not have been organized also? 
They probably could and would have 
been organized—even though with 
considerably more difficulty than if 
they had been white workers. The 
cultural bar between the European 
and the Asiatic makes it difficult and 
at certain stages practically impossi- 
ble for the two groups to reach that 
common understanding necessary for 
concerted action against the employer. 
Moreover, the first generation of Asi- 
atic workers is ordinarily very much 
under the control of labor contractors 
and employers, hence it is easier for 
the employer to frustrate any plans 
for their organization. Clearly this 


25Brothers Under the Skin, Boston, 1943, 
p. 83; see also Lucile Eaves, op. cit., p. 176. 
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cultural bar helped to antagonize 
white workers against the Asiaties. 
The latter was conceived of as being 
in alliance with the employer. It 
would probably have taken two or 
three generations before, say, the East 
Indian low-caste worker on the Coast 
became sufficiently Americanized to 
adjust easily to the policies and aims 
of organized labor. Eventually, how- 
ever, they would have been organized 
just as Negroes are being gradually 
organized. 

But since the Asiatic was not yet 
a very considerable element in the 
population, the white workers decided 
not to listen to arguments from other 
interest groups concerning the possi- 
bility of assimilating him. Although 
it must be quite obvious that Orientals 
have been, are being, and can be as- 
similated to Western culture, there 
has been very much argument on this 
very question. Ordinarily, their as- 
similation is to the advantage of white 
workers, for the assimilated Asiatic 
either ceases to be a laborer or be- 
comes more easily organizable. Never- 
theless, workers may become frantic 
when it is argued that since the Asi- 
atic is assimilable, they should be al- 
lowed to immigrate in unlimited num- 
bers. They will naturally use every 
means, including those developed by 
the employer class, to demonstrate the 
“‘impossibility’’ of assimilating the 
Asiatic. 

On the other hand, the assimilation 
of colored workers is ordinarily 
against the primary interest of labor 
exploiters. The assimilated colored 
worker is either lost for exploitation 
or becomes intractable; therefore, it 
is in the interest of employers to con- 
vince a certain public that the Asiatics 


are unassimilable. Success in this con- 
viction will tend seriously to retard 
assimilation. Here again a basic con- 
flict of interest seems to converge in 
an identical argument; and, in this 
situation, it is sometimes difficult to 
discover the interest behind the ra- 
tionalization. In fact an employer, 
having an immediate need for more 
labor, may even contend that the Asi- 
atic is readily assimilable. The fol- 
lowing illustrates the nature of the 
arguments against assimilation : 

Granting equality, the standards of the 
races are almost as opposite as the poles, 
and there is no possibility of a common 
trend ever being evolved. Assimilation is im- 
possible. True, there are a few marriages 
here and there, but they are the exceptions 
that prove the rule. .. . The two peoples 
run along different lines physically. As they 
differ in color so do they in tradition, habits 
and aspirations.26 


We should recognize, however, that 
many arguments in favor of the im- 
possibility of Oriental assimilation are 
in reality arguments in favor of the 
prohibition of Oriental assimilation. 
By legal enactment the anti-assimila- 
tionists prohibit intermarriage be- 
tween whites and ‘‘Mongolians,’’ pro- 
vide for separate schools and for resi- 
dential segregation. In illustration K. 
K. Kawakami points out: ‘‘A number 
of Japanese farmers and business men 
asked the leading Americans of the 
city [ie., Lodi, a farming town] to 
be their guests at a dinner. .. . Upon 
the heels of this meeting came a reso- 
lution of the Lodi post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, condemning the Amer-. 
ican participation in the banquet and 
declaring: ‘. . . that we look with dis- 
favor and disapproval on any gather- 


26John S. Chambers, ‘‘The Japanese In- 
vasion,’’ in The Annals, 93:24-25, Ja 1921. 
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ing intended to promote good fellow- 
ship and social affiliation between the 
Japanese and our own people’.’’”?" 
And apparently without recognizing 
the intent of the anti-assimilationists 
Kiichi Kanzake declares: 

Instead of agitation, America should meet 
the problem with an attitude predicated on 
the policy of how to Americanize and as- 
similate the Japanese that are here, so that 
they may not be left as a foreign and iso- 
lated group in America.28 

Notwithstanding this, however, we 
cannot assume that the Chinese and 
Japanese culture fell off like water on 
a duck’s back. Consider, for instance, 
the simple pig-tail, the queue, of the 
Chinese. To cut it off the Chinaman 
may have to go through a terrific per- 
sonality disturbance, and to keep it 
may forever limit the possibility of 
Americans being at ease in his com- 
pany. As Millis observes: ‘‘With a 
different language, with queue and 
different dress, with no family life, 
with different customs and steeled 
against change as they were, the re- 
action against them was strong and 
immediate when they ceased to be ob- 
jects of curiosity.’’*® This reaction, 
of course, is not race prejudice but 
cultural intolerance. 

In the end the Chinese on the Coast 
have been practically gypsified.*® 
‘‘The Chinaman was a good loser.’’ 


27‘<The Japanese Question,’’ in The An- 
nals, 93:82, Ja 1921. 

28¢‘Ts the Japanese Menace in America a 
Reality?’’ in The Annals, 93:97, Ja 1921. 

29H. A. Millis, op. cit., pp. 240-41. To be 
sure, a master race need not suffer in this 
way. According to Jesse F. Steiner: ‘‘The 
American in Japan never intends to be- 
come a Japanese—he is not laughed at be- 
cause of his customs. He feels that his cus- 
toms have prestige. But the Japanese must 
conform in America.’’ Op. cit., pp. 93-94. 

300n this point see R. D. McKenzie, ‘‘ The 
Oriental Invasion,’’ Journal of Applied 
Sociology, 10:125-26 (1925). 


He has withdrawn from the struggle; 
he is no longer a significant threat to 
the standards of white labor. He may 
now be treated with a high degree of 
indifference or even amiability. ‘‘ Ex. 
cept for a few large agricultural cor- 
porations, the Chinese are generally 
engaged in small commercial enter- 
prises supplying the needs of their 
countrymen. Owing to the effective- 
ness of the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
the Chinese can not be considered a 
menace for the future.’’*! 

But the Japanese have never given 
up; their youthful nationalism pre- 
vents them from becoming an inconse- 
quential people on the Coast. As one 
observer puts it: ‘‘The Chinese and 
the Hindoo may have intelligence; 
may have industry, but they are not 
aggressive, they do not seek to domi- 
nate, nor are they backed by powerful 
nations intent upon the domination 
of the Pacific Ocean, if not the 
world. ’’3? 


31California and the Oriental: Report, etc., 
January, 1922, p. 115. And according to the 
Tentative Findings of the Survey of Race 
Relations, (1925), ‘‘. . . there has been a 
clear tendency on the part of the Chinese 
to withdraw from competitive forms of labor 
and business and to enter iess productive 
urban callings. In some cities, notably in 
border and sea-coast communities, there is 
a pronounced tendency for an increasing 
number of Chinese to engage in lotteries and 
other disorganizing callings.’’ Quoted by 
Eliot Grinnel Mears, op. cit., p. 197 

32John 8. Chambers, ‘‘The Japanese In- 
vasion,’’? in The Annals, 93:25, Ja 1921. 
And Carey McWilliams explains: ‘‘ All first- 
generation immigrant groups in America 
are inclined to be nationalistic. Until 1924, 
the Issei [or first-generation Japanese] were 
probably no more inclined in this direction 
than any other immigrant group; but after- 
wards they did develop, in some cases, what 
has been termed a ‘suppressed nationality 
psychosis.’ Nationalistic tendencies in- 
creased. They fought to retain the language 
schools despite the fact that the schools 
themselves were an admitted failure. They 
thought that the schools would be one means 
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In some respects, race relations on 
the Coast are internationality rela- 
tions; therefore, the relationship of 
whites to Hindus, Chinese, or Japa- 
nese has depended to some extent 
upon the power relationship of the 
parent nations of these peoples. The 
local attitude toward the Asiatics has 
been constantly involved with inter- 
national treaties and diplomacy and 
Japan has been the most determined 
colored nation with which the United 
States has had to deal. It is not, of 
course, that Japanese are more na- 
tionalistic than Americans but rather 
that the Japanese have had to be ag- 
gressive in their struggle for position 
among the actually superior white na- 
tions. Discrimination against Japanese 
on the Coast naturally has been taken 
as an insult to Japan. Moreover, as 
H. A. Millis observes: ‘‘ [Japanese] 
emigrants have been treated .. .. al- 
most as colonists,’’** by Japan. 

The more nationalistic a people, the 
less will be its tendency to assimilate 
and the more it will tend to value its 
culture, especially its non-material 
culture, its religion. Furthermore, 
when two highly nationalistic groups 
come into contact, there will be mu- 
tual fear, distrust, and intolerance. 
On the Coast intolerance for the Jap- 
anese has been partly due to nation- 
alistic conflicts. As one anti-Japanese 
writer sees it: ‘‘The irrigated part of 
Placer County is practically a little 
Japan. . . . Controlling the land, they 





of instilling in their children a sense of pride 
in their background. They thought they 
might assist in bridging the chasm that had 
begun to separate the two generations. Their 
children, they said, were in danger of de- 
veloping an inferiority complex and of sink- 
ing ‘to the level of Indians’.’’ Prejudice, 
pp. 95-96. 


330p. cit., p. 249. 
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can perpetuate the ideas, habits, re- 
ligion and loyalties of the mother 
country and do this indefinitely.’’*4 
Difference in religion may be one basic 
reason for intolerance for the Chinese 
and Japanese. A different God implies 
a different system of morality. 
‘‘Brotherhood,’’ says Marshall De 
Motte, an anti-Asiatic, ‘‘implies one 
father and cannot exist between peo- 
ples holding entirely different ideas 
as to the Fatherhood of God and 
man’s responsibility to man.’’*5 

That racial antagonism is not de- 
termined by biological, innate cultural 
incapacity or inferiority of the sub- 
ordinated group is demonstrated by 
this racial situation. Sometimes it is 
openly admitted that the Japanese are 
a culturally superior people. On this 
very account, however, it is most diffi- 
cult to exploit them and consequently 
they are most undesirable. ‘‘We ad- 
mire their industry and cleverness, 
but for that very reason, being a mas- 
terful people, they are more danger- 
ous. They are not content to work for 
wages as do the Chinese . . . but are 
always seeking control of the farm 
and of the crop.’ David Warren 


34Elwood Mead, ‘‘The Japanese Land 
Problem in California,’’ The Annals, 93:51, 
Ja 1921. Carey McWilliams also observes: 
‘¢. . . witnesses before the Tolan Committee 
advanced the usual stock arguments against 
the Japanese. . . . Particular emphasis was 
placed on the language schools, the charge 
of dual citizenship, and the influence of 
Buddhism and Shintoism upon the resident 
Japanese.’’ Prejudice, p. 121. 

35¢¢ California—White or Yellow,’’ in The 
Annals, 93:23, Ja 1921. 

36Hon. James D. Phelan, ‘‘ Why California 
Objects to the Japanese Invasion,’’ in The 
Annals, 93:17, Ja 1921. On this point Col. 
John P. Irish says: ‘‘As the Chinese had 
been condemned for their imputed vices, so 
the Japanese are condemned for their im- 
puted virtues, for their sobriety, their in- 
dustry, their intelligence and skill, for their 
respect for law and for their honesty. Dr. 
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Ryder puts it paradoxically: ‘‘Be- 
cause they are orderly and not in jail, 
because they are thrifty and energetic, 
because they marry, set up homes and 
raise families, they are ‘dangerous,’ 
they are a ‘menace,’ they ‘threaten 
white supremacy’.’”*’ In fact, within 
limits, the greater the tendency of an 
exploited people to overthrow the har- 
ness of exploitation, the greater the 
opposition from their exploiters. 

We may conclude, then, that the 
Asiatics came to the Pacific Coast as 
an exploitable labor force. There, 
they encountered the violent opposi- 
tion of white workers. The white 
workingmen’s antagonism against the 





Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President emeritus 
of the State University of California, in a 
speech against them said: ‘Their good taste, 
persistent industry, their excellent qualities 
and their virtues render their presence 
amongst us a pitiful danger’.’’ ‘‘The Jap- 
anese Issue in California,’’ ibid., p. 75. 

87‘ The Japanese Bugaboo,’’ ibid., p. 51. 
See also H. A. Millis, op. cit., p. 139. 
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Asiatics was essentially a class con- 
flict between labor and capital. The 
ruling class never had the opportunity 
to develop and maintain strong racial 
antagonism against the Chinese, there. 
fore, when the latter ceased to be a 
threat to labor they were treated with 
a high degree of indifference. How- 
ever, the aggressive nationalism and 
imperialism of the Japanese excited 
counter nationalism, intolerance, and 
counter-imperialism among American 
capitalists especially. Since both race 
prejudice and nationalism are based 
upon a potential power relationship 
between groups, we should expect 
Japanese in the long run to be most 
respected by the white ruling races 
because of their remarkable facility 
in modern warfare. Incidentally, race 
relations in the Pacific—in the world 
for that matter—have been revolu- 
tionized mainly because of the physi- 


cal might of Japan. 
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Practices Utilized in Promoting the In-Service 
Professional Improvement of Negro Teachers 


Winu1am H. Martin 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 

This paper deals with efforts to ap- 
praise a program of in-service profes- 
sional improvement developed at Paul 
Laurence Dunbar High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. The data are taken 
from an intensive study dealing with 
the administration and appraisal of a 
cooperative plan to effect in-service 
professional improvement of the par- 
ticipating faculty.* 

Two fundamental assumptions were 
postulated in appraising this project. 
These were derived from, and vali- 
dated in terms of, a democratic philos- 
ophy of education. 

In the first place it was assumed 
that a major test of the effectiveness 
of a program of in-service education 
is the extent to which changes are 
brought about in teachers. Since ad- 
herence was given to a set of demo- 
cratic values, teacher growth was 
viewed as inextricably bound up with 
the development of qualities necessary 
for democratic living. Such a process 
involves acquiring competency in par- 
ticipating in activities directed toward 
achieving common goals and purposes, 
in using the method of intelligence in 
attacking and finding solutions to 
problems, in gaining insight regarding 
better ways of teaching boys and girls, 
in developing an attitude of critical 
open-mindedness, and in effecting im- 


1William H, Martin, ‘‘The Development 
and Appraisal of a Program for Promoting 
the In-Service Professional Improvement of 
Negro Teachers.’’? Unpublished doctor’s dis- 
sertation, The Ohio State University, 1944. 


provements in human relationships. 

Secondly, it was assumed that a 
good program of in-service education 
will provide increasingly better condi- 
tions under which boys and girls 
learn. In order to provide situations 
for more effective learning, the cur- 
riculum must be so designed as to 
accord pupils increasingly more op- 
portunities to acquire meaningful ex- 
periences. In the process provision 
should be made for releasing their po- 
tentialities to the end that they may 
become more competent in participat- 
ing in a program of shared concern. 
Instead of restricting learning experi- 
ences to memorizing trivial details in 
textbooks, opportunities should be af- 
forded students to acquire direct ex- 
periences through study trips, work 
experiences, and other means of cur- 
riculum enrichment. 

To provide evidence of both a quan- 
titative and qualitative nature two 
schedules were devised. The first 
form, an eighteen-page questionnaire, 
was drafted to secure teacher judg- 
ments on practices utilized. This form 
was circulated among the forty-one 
teachers comprising the instructional 
staff of the school. Thirty-seven or 
ninety per cent of the teachers filled 
in and returned this form. 

The second form, a_ three-page 
‘‘opinionnaire,’’ was utilized to secure 
evaluative evidence from students. It 
was filled in by 256 students some- 
what evenly distributed in grades, ten, 
eleven and twelve. This number rep- 
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resented fifty-three per cent of the 
enrollment in these grades.” 


TEACHER JUDGMENT 

At the outset, teachers showed evi- 
dence of being somewhat apathetic 
toward teachers’ meetings. However, 
as the study progressed, the teachers 
tended to view these meetings in a 
different light. Most of the meetings 
centered around problems that were 
vital and challenging. Moreover, staff 
members participated in planning 
some of the meetings. In appraising 
topics discussed in terms of their con- 
tributions to professional improve- 
ment, it was revealed that the follow- 
ing were judged as having high value: 
improving attendance, philosophy of 
education, defining secondary educa- 
tion, school-community relationships 
and studying student problems, 

A good example of the value placed 
upon topics, is afforded by consider- 
ing comments on discussion dealing 
with philosophy of education. In this 
connection one teacher wrote: 

It broadened my wisdom; has shown me 
how clearly related to life is all education; 
(and) has helped me to understand how in- 
dividuals learn in a democracy. 

Noting how a discussion of philo- 
sophical beliefs brought out different 
viewpoints, one teacher wrote, ‘‘view- 
points of others are thought-provok- 
ing.’’ It is quite true that the group 
was not always in agreement, but as 
one staff member put it, ‘‘this (dis- 
cussion of philosophy) has been of 
value because it drew us together and 
we were able to get one focal point.’’ 


2In the more intensive study to which 
reference has been made evaluation was im- 
plicit in the entire study. Moreover, evidence 
was secured, in addition to sources men- 
tioned, from interviews with parents. 


A perusal of responses relative to 
the value of all topics focused atten- 
tion on the fact that the discussions 
made teachers more aware of emerg- 
ing trends in education ; the need for 
knowledge of these trends as one basis 
for re-thinking the program of the 
school; and of the prior obligation 
of the school in gearing its curriculum 
to emerging demands. 

It was revealed that the ‘‘called 
meeting’’ dealing with specific prob- 
lems was judged as valuable. Teachers 
generally felt that it was better to 
schedule a meeting when an occasion 
arose which warranted such a meet- 
ing. During the course of this study 
‘‘called meetings,’’? few in number, 
centered around specific problems, the 
solutions of which came as a result 
of combined faculty thinking and de- 
liberation. 

There was general asseut to the no- 
tion that there was a need for admin- 
istrator-planned meetings. However, 
meetings without agenda or as they 
are sometimes called ‘‘gripe sessions”’ 
were thought to possess low profes- 
sional value. This view was based on 
the theory that this kind of meeting 
stimulates antagonistic feelings among 
teachers. 

What value was placed upon profes. 
sional reading? In terms of insights 
gained teachers stated as a result of 
reading professional literature that 
they : 

1. Developed an awareness of the ne- 
cessity for appraising the effective- 
ness of teaching. 

2. Developed an awareness of the ne- 
cessity of knowing children. 
Recognized the extent of interde- 
pendence due to social change. 
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4. Acquired a better understanding 
of the value of parent-teacher co- 
operation. 

5, Acquired a better understanding 
of the adolescent, particularly Ne- 
gro adolescents. 

6. Recognized the teachers’ responsi- 
bility in helping the community 
with post-war problems. 

7. Developed an acquaintance with 
the principles of child develop- 
ment. 

8. Acquired knowledge of specific 
teaching fields. 

9. Gained a better insight into the 
nature of the individual. 


Thirty teachers, or approximately 
eighty-one per cent, reported having 
made home visits. Some of the re- 
spondents believed that these visits 
made them more sympathetic with 
children and the problems which they 
face, while one teacher believed that 
the visits tended to change the par- 
ents’ attitudes towards the school. 
Typical comments relative to home 
visits give some indication of the ef- 
fect they had on the educational 
thinking of the teachers. One teacher 
wrote : 

These home visitations led to greater in- 
sight into the personality development of 
the child. They formed a background for 


closer unity and better judgment on my 
part in guidance. 


A second teacher made this observa- 
tion: 


One of the greatest contributory factors , 


in personality development of a child is his 
home life. In one instance, an apparently 
disinterested student daily left these sur- 
roundings—a motheriess home, a drunken 
father, all in all, no one cared. Naturally, 
after the visit I could readily understand 
why the child had adopted the above men- 
tioned attitude. If more time were given to 
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home visits, I feel it would improve teacher- 
student relationships. 


Many of the teachers noted the ef- 
feet of curriculum study on their edu- 
cational thinking. One teacher wrote, 
‘*T have been able to profit by the re- 
ports and discussions.’’ Another be- 
lieved that ‘‘this participation made 
me feel that I had a responsibility to- 
wards the development of a more ef- 
fective curriculum.”’ 


Some statements showed that the 
study of the curriculum challenged 
the beliefs of the staff. Said one teach- 
er, ‘‘I was able to express and defend 
my ideas.’’ In looking at the prob- 
lem at long range another staff mem- 
ber asserted : 

I realize that revising the curriculum for 
our post-war world is to be a tremendous 
problem that will require tireless efforts on 
the part of the teachers who will direct the 
program. 


It is obviously true that the final 
test of the growth in the school and 
its faculty is in the improvement of 
pupils. In order to secure evidence 
on this point, respondents were asked 
to express their judgment as to 
whether or not the efforts of the fac- 
ulty improved the growth of the pu- 
pils beyond that of other years. Sig- 
nificant statements made, in this con- 
nection, follow: 

1. I feel that our method of trying to ex- 
ercise democracy in Dunbar has caused 
great improvement. Our students seem 
to feel free and individuals must have 
freedom for proper growth. 

2. I ean truthfully say that there has 
been improvement in the growth of 
our pupils. I think that the change 
in general atmosphere has brought 
about a more democratic interest in 
the school program. 
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StTupDENT OPINIONS 


It is a conviction of the writer that 
in general students know whether or 
not they are securing values from 
their school experiences. Increased 
participation should develop increased 
desire and ability in appraisal by pu- 
pils. In line with this point of view, 
the writer drafted an ‘‘opinionnaire’”’ 
which afforded students an opportu- 
nity to take stock of the significant 
experiences which they were having. 

The writer sought to discover the 
judgments of the students as to 
whether democratic practices were 
used in (1) classes, (2) assemblies, 
(3) home rooms, (4) club periods, 
and (5) conferences with teachers and 
administrators. 

Obviously, there are many situa- 
tions in and around a school where 
democracy may be practiced. How- 
ever, the five situations noted seemed 
significant for the purpose of this 
study, because they provided a sam- 
pling of situations involving various 
kinds of student relationships. Table 
I gives a picture of the responses of 
256 students who filled in the 
‘*opinionnaire.’’ 

Table I points out that students 
felt that democratic practices were 
utilized in the situations listed in most 
instances. In each case, with the pos- 
sible exception of the assembly, there 
was considerable opportunity for 


teacher domination and the utilization 
of authoritarian methods. 

Educators generally agree that one 
of the important purposes of educa- 
tion is that of encouraging students 
to think through problems that con- 
front them. To the query: During 
the year were you encouraged to think 
through problems which confronted 
you?, each of the 256 students filling 
in the opinionnaire answered in the 
affirmative. However, in response to 
the request to cite specific instances to 
support this opinion, it was found 
that in an overwhelming number of 
eases the students failed to support 
their answers. Those students who 
cited specific instances, as a general 
rule, described situations involving 
choices of courses of action that were 
of questionable significance. The few 
students who responded gave answers 
which classify into the following gen- 
eral types: (1) problems pertaining 
to class discussion; (2) problems in- 
volved in hetero-sexual social relation- 
ships; and (3) problems related to 
getting along with people. 

Exploring further student opinion 
relative to democratic living, they 
were requested to indicate statements 
that tended to describe their experi- 
ences. Table II presents student 
opinion in this matter. 

As one examines Table IT he is im- 
pressed by the large percentage of 


TABLE I 
JUDGMENTS OF 256 StuDENTs RELATIVE TO THE UTILIZATION OF DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES IN 
CERTAIN SCHOOL SITUATIONS 








Always Sometimes Never 
Situations Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
In Classes i 9% 30%_—s-—s 399%_—s—sd1%—Ss 45% = GG 0% 1% 1% 
In Assemblies _....... 1 8 47 55 20 24 44 0 : 1 
In Home rooms... 14 47 61 12 24 36 2 1 3 
In Clubs _— a ee 44 60 11 25 36 2 2 : 
2 5 


In Conferences . 13 36 49 


12 32 44 
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TABLE II 


RESPONSES TO STATEMENTS DESCRIBING EXPERIENCES DESIGNED TO Promore More EFrreo- 
TIVE LEARNING BY 256 STUDENTS IN GRADES TEN THROUGH TWELVE INCLUSIVE. 





























Total 

Statements Male Female No. Per Cent 
More opportunities to engage in planning in class room.._._t. 63 171 234 91 
Felt free to offer suggestions for group enterprises____________ 67 178 245 96 
Afforded ample opportunities to work out problems vital to 

me 67 164 231 90 
Was given opportunity to criticize my work as well as the 

work of others 68 179 247 97 
Had a feeling of belonging in class and other group situa- 

tions 65 184 249 97 
Under the guidance of teachers selected courses of interest 

to me and tended to meet my needs 60 177 237 92 
Teachers aided me in solving personal problems 60 155 215 84 
Was employed after school hours. 59 104 163 64 
Used my work experiences in class discussions 57 94 151 59 
Encouraged to use past experiences in arriving at solu- 

tions to classroom problems 65 162 227 89 
Solution of problems rather than memorization emphasized 60 160 220 59 


Learned more about recognition of problems and finding 





68 174 242 95 





solutions 


69 174 243 95 





Encouraged to speak correctly 


Developed better health habits and attitudes________. 


Sos 173 241 94 





Participated in extracurricular activities to my liking... 62 169 231 90 
Assemblies were well planned and not teacher dominated... 58 168 224 87 





students who answered affirmatively 
to statements describing various 
kinds of school experiences. 

What were the most significant 
changes made which tended to im- 
prove the quality of life and living at 
the school during the year? The most 
significant changes as listed by stu- 
dents fell into four categories: (1) 
Changes in personnel, (2) increases 
in student activities, (3) enrichment 
of the curriculum, and (4) better 
pupil-teacher relationships. 

Respondents were also asked to re- 
act to their total experiences during 
the year in any way which they 
wished. It appeared that by setting 
up an indeterminate situation such as 
suggested by this request, it would be 
possible to secure more evidence as to 
the values which students placed on 
the year’s experience as well as addi- 
tional indication of the extent to 
which learning conditions were im- 
proved. 


One hundred fifty-one, or approxi- 
mately fifty-nine per cent, of the re- 
spondents complied with this request. 
It was not possible to tabulate the 
free responses. However, it was pos- 
sible to ferret out five kinds of ex- 
periences upon which positive value- 
judgments were made. Types of ex- 
periences mentioned in the greatest 
frequency in descending order of 
value follow: (1) experiences asso- 
ciated with extra-curricula’ artivities ; 
(2) experiences connected with class- 
room activities; (3) experiences con- 
nected with democratic living; (4) 
meeting new friends; and (5) expe- 
riences involving pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships. Derogatory statements 
which represented negative values 
placed on the year’s experience oc- 
curred only fifteen times in a total of 
151 statements of students. These in- 
volved (1) criticisms of teachers, 
their methods and attitudes; and (2) 
doubt as to the existence of a democ- 
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racy at Dunbar High School. These 
last responses were deemed significant 
in that these statements attest the 
freedom which students enjoyed in 
evaluating the program of the school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of the data, many sig- 
nificant inferences may be drawn rela- 
tive to the professional improvement 
of teachers included in this study. 
From the information presented in 
this paper, it has been shown that the 
program provided conditions which 
tended to promote the optimal devel- 
opment of the boys and girls attend- 
ing the school beyond that of former 
years. Teachers believed that the at- 
mosphere of the school was changed 
gradually in such a fashion that work- 
ing conditions improved. 

Significant also was the fact that 


the students provided evidence which 
indicated that they received benefits 
from the improvements effected in the 
school’s program. 

Obviously, student judgment may 
not be taken as final, but increasing 
eredence attaches itself to the opin- 
ions of these students when it is 
brought to light that an overwhelm- 
ing number felt that democracy was 
implicit in the program ; and that this 
position was supported by the testi- 
mony of the faculty. 

The data, therefore, would seem to 
warrant the belief that desirable prog- 
ress was made during the period in- 
eluded in this study and that the 
teachers became increasingly more 
reflective as to their rdle to the end 
that means were set in motion to im- 
prove the conditions under which 
students live and learn. 














The Rise of the Negro Assistant County Superintendent 
in West Virginia 


J. S. SAUNDLE 


The Negro Assistant County Su- 
perintendent of Schools in West Vir- 
ginia represents the highest step 
reached thus far in the struggle of 
West Virgiina Negroes for full par- 
ticipation in the administration of 
their schools. In order to appreciate 
the worth of this office, it is necessary 
to know the development of educa- 
tional administration in West Vir- 
ginia and to know the status of the 
West Virginia school system prior to 
the adoption of the county unit sys- 
tem and the prevailing conditions 
which the county unit system sought 
to remedy. 

The participation of Negroes in the 
administration of schools for Negroes 
began with the Negro trustees. The 
magisterial districts, created, from 
earlier times, were divisions of the 
county. They were formed for the 
purpose of facilitating judicial af- 
fairs. This made them rather easily 
administered school units also. The 
schools in the magisterial district 
made up the unit, the control of 
which rested with the Board of Edu- 
cation of each of these districts. In 
each magisterial district the Board of 
Education was an elective body of 
three members. These board members 
were elected from various parts of 
the district in order that the interests 
of all would be represented. The 
Board set the salaries of teachers, pro- 
vided for teaching quarters, and set 
the school term. 

Details such as hiring of teachers, 
Visiting schools, hiring of school jani- 


tors, provision of supplies and repairs, 
settling disputes arising between the 
school and the community, and seeing 
to it that teachers secured decent 
places in which to live were functions 
delegated to a small group of men ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education. 
This small group of men were known 
as trustees. It was in this capacity 
that Negroes began their service as 
school administrators. 

The majority of the schools were of 
either the one-room or the two-room 
type. The large and complex school 
systems in towns and cities, which we 
know today, were unknown to the 
trustees because of the fact that they 
functioned at a time when life and 
education were simple in the State. 

Eight counties: Kanawha, Fayette, 
McDowell, Raleigh, Harrison, Put- 
nam, Greenbrier, and Sumners, used 
Negro trustees for supervising the 
Negro schools. Other counties used 
white trustees to supervise the schools 
for both white and Negro pupils. 

The Negro trustees, like the white 
trustees, served without pay. Most of 
them had a meager education and 
some were illiterate. However, indi- 
cations are that they gave good ac- 
count of their stewardship. Often 
through their unstinted efforts and 
cooperation with the teachers in 
charge, the standard of the schools 
was raised and many needed mate- 
rials of instruction were provided 
which otherwise could never have 
been obtained. Boards of education 
in those days furnished little or noth- 
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ing in the way of teaching materials. 
Such improvements were especially 
notable in the schools at Hawks Nest, 
Nutall, and Winona in Fayette 
County. 

It appears that the Negro trustees 
usually tried to get the best qualified 
teachers for their schools. The class 
of teacher’s certificate held by the 
teacher was their basis for judging 
the qualification of teachers. Teach- 
ers’ certificates were issued in three 
classes: Number 1, Number 2, and 
Number 3. The highest certificate was 
Number 1. As a rule, Negro trustees 
stood high in their communities. Most 
of them were noted for their honesty. 

As far as it can be ascertained, Ne- 
gro trustees were first connected with 
the public schools of the state during 
the decade beginning with 1880. They 
increased in number and influence 
until the end of the century.! It was 
then that boards of education of the 
magisterial districts began appointing 
supervisors. The school systems were 
beginning to become more complex 
due to the rise of large consolidated 
schools which needed the supervision 
of persons who were highly trained 
and who could give their full time to 
schools. 

On May 22, 1933, a law was passed 
creating the County Unit System of 
Education. It became effective im- 
mediately. The law provided for the 
abolition of all magisterial and inde- 
pendent school districts? and their of- 


1Interviews in the several counties above 
of Negro trustees, teachers who taught un- 
der them, and patrons; and Lola L. Mack’s 
**The Rise of Negro Elementary Education 
in West Virginia,’’ Master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 1934, pp. 46-48. 

2Independent districts were those districts 
which included cities and towns with suffi- 
cient taxable private and corporate property 


ficials, It made the county the school 
unit for administrative purposes and, 
partly, for financial support. The law 
provided further that the county unit 
was to be under the control of the 
County Board of Education.* The 
County Unit System of schools cre- 
ated on the date designated above suc- 
ceeded the magisterial and indepen- 
dent district system which had been 
in operation since 1863 when the first 
act was passed creating a system of 
free schools in West Virginia. The 
law creating the County Unit System 
was considered to be a forward look- 
ing piece of school legislation. 

The idea of the County Unit School 
System did not become a reality in 
West Virginia overnight. The State 
Education Association and other edu- 
cational leaders of the State had for 
many years advocated the county 
unit. For a decade or more a strong 
appeal had been made and wide- 
spread public sentiment had been de- 
veloped for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children 
(rural and urban). The idea, how- 
ever, was slow materializing. No 
doubt the delay was caused by selfish 
local interests.® 

West Virginia has always had 
County Superintendents to supervise 
its schools. These school officers were 
elected every four years by the peo- 





to support their own public school system. 
These districts were created by a vote of 
the people living in them with the permis- 
sion of the state legislature. 

3An Act of the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia, 1933, Extraordinary Session, Senate 
Bill No. 3, pp. 1-3 (advance copy). 

4History of Education in West Virginia, 
The Tribune Printing Company, 1904, 
Charleston, West Virginia, p. 52. 

5Biennial Report of the State Superinten- 
dent of Free Schools of West Virginia for 
the two years ending June 30, 1934, p. 9. 
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ple. In earlier years they did not 
have the authority and duties to per- 
form that they have today because 
practically all of the work pertaining 
to schools was done by the magisterial 
and independent district supervisors. 
Then, too, the salaries received by 
county superintendents were usually 
far below those of magisterial and in- 
dependent district supervisors. But 
with the coming of a reorganized 
school system under the County Unit, 
magisterial and independent district 
supervisors were abolished and coun- 
ty superintendents, responsible to 
county boards, were placed in control 
of schools. County superintendents, 
who were in office at the time this law 
was passed, were permitted to remain 
until the close of their terms, after 
which all county superimtendents were 
required to be appointed by the coun- 
ty board of education. Provision was 
made in the law for the removal of 
the County Superintendent. The act 
provided that: 

This same board may remove the Superin- 
tendent from office for immorality, incom- 
petency, insubordination, intemperance or 
wilful neglect of duty, but the charges shall 
be stated in writing and the superintendent 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard 
by the board upon not less than ten days’ 
notice: Provided, however, that a superin- 
tendent so suspended shall not forfeit his 
salary for the period of suspension.® 


The abolition of the offices of mag- 
isterial and independent district su- 
pervisors in the several counties un- 
der the reorganized school plan, and 
the placing of each county entirely in 
the hands of a County Superinten- 
dent made it impossible for the super- 


8Acts of the Forty-Third Legislature of 
West Virginia, Regular Session, 1937 (ad- 
vance copy). Chapter 34, p. 161. 
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intendent to supervise all schools 
adequately. This was especially true 
in counties where there were many 
schools. To remedy this situation the 
office of the Assistant County Super- 
intendent was created and the duties 
made largely administrative. This of- 
fice was filled annually from 1933 to 
1937. Since that time the law pro- 
vides that the Assistant County Su- 
perintendent, like the County Super- 
intendent, may be appointed by the 
County Board of Education for a 
period of one to four years. Although 
the County Board of Education was 
left free to use its own discretion as 
to the length of term of appointment 
of the County Superintendent and 
the Assistant County Superintendent, 
the law definitely states that the term 
of appointment of an Assistant Coun- 
ty Superintendent cannot exceed that 
of the County Superintendent. 

The statute specifies that the Coun- 
ty Superintendent shall guide the 
Assistant County Superintendent in 
his work and also define his duties. It 
further provides that the board of 
education of each county may appoint 
one white Assistant County Superin- 
tendent, but not more than one, for 
each two hundred teachers in that 
county. Before this bill dealing with 
the appointment of the Assistant 
County Superintendent was enacted, 
it was amended to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Negro Assistant 
County Superintendent in all coun- 
ties where fifty or more Negro teach- 
ers were employed.? This amendment, 
it seems, was evidence of a long ex- 
isting attitude in this State favorable 


TThe West Virginia Code of 1937, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, Michie Company, Sec- 
tion 1793, p. 656. 
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to giving Negroes a voice in the ad- 
ministration and supervision of their 
schools. Though the law clearly states 
that a Negro Assistant County Su- 
perintendent may be appointed in 
counties having fifty or more Negro 
teachers, it is both noteworthy and 
praiseworthy that thus far all boards 
of education in such counties have ap- 
pointed Negro Assistant County Su- 
perintendents. Since the Negro was 
given a large measure of participation 
in the control of his schools, the real- 
ization of his democratic ideal began. 

This amendment to the law provid- 
ing for the appointment of Negro as- 
sistant county superintendents came 
at the mere request of a few promi- 
nent Negroes and without very much 
outside solicitation, The time was ripe 
for such appointments because the 
administrative and teaching experi- 
ence already gained by Negroes was 
helpful in carrying forward the edu- 
cational life of the State. At the time 
the bill was passed there was only one 
Negro member of the legislature. 
Therefore, this new departure came 
as evidence of the appreciation for 
Negro leadership on the part of the 
white people of the State. 

With the exception of a few magis- 
terial and independent districts, su- 
pervision of Negro schools was largely 
neglected during the regime of the 
supervisors. They did not ignore the 
supervisory needs of the Negro 
schools but they realized that the 
white schools constituted a full-time 
task. There were many evidences to 
support their claim. As a result, 
many persons, both white and colored, 
felt that with the reorganization of the 
schools under a County Unit System, 
each county being composed of several 


of the former magisterial and inde- 
pendent districts, the lack of super- 
vision and consequent neglect of 
Negro schools might be increased 
unless supervision was definitely 
planned. Under the magisterial and 
independent school districts it ap- 
peared that in many instances the 
white superintendents were apathetic 
toward the Negro schools. For po- 
litical, as well as for other reasons, it 
seemed that they were fearful of mak- 
ing mistakes. Further consideration 
for the appointment of a Negro Assis- 
tant County Superintendent of Negro 
schools was urged by the feeling that 
a Negro would probably be more able 
to understand, appreciate, and han- 
dle problems that inevitably arise in 
his group.* Under the old magisterial 
and independent district school sys- 
tem some Negro teacher, who was a 
high school principal or an outstand- 
ing elementary school principal, was 
appointed to look after many prob- 
lems which naturally arose in the Ne- 
gro schools. Such supervision could 
never be thorough, since the principal 
was also responsible for his own 
school. In many localities and cities 
of the state where Negroes were con- 
centrated in large numbers, some 
outstanding Negro teacher who had 
executive ability often acted in the 
capacity of supervisor of all Negro 
schools in the locality. Such a person 
became the chief medium of contact 
between the several Negro schools and 


8Interview: December 12, 1940, Stewart 
Calhoun, Keystone, West Virginia, the only 
Negro member of the House of Delegates 
in 1933. According to Mr. Calhoun, this is 
some of the argument he used on the floor 
of the House of Delegates and before the 
committee (legislative) on education, in fa- 
vor of Negro Assistant County Superinten- 
dents for Negro Schools. 
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the white superintendent. He had the 
authority but not the status in the 
profession since he had neither title 
nor pay. Such was the case in Beck- 
ley, Bluefield, Bramwell, Mount Hope, 
Giatto, Huntington, Amigo, and a 
few other places from 1900 to 1933. 
The independent district of Charles- 
ton during the same period, however, 
went beyond any of the above men- 
tioned cities in putting its Negro 
schools into the hands of a member 
of its own group. Here the Negro 
supervisor (as formerly called) dif- 
fered from all others in the State in 
that he was relieved of all classroom 
or principalship responsibilities. He 
had the title ‘‘Supervisor of Negro 
Schools’’ written on his contract and 
was given complete supervisory and 
administrative control of Negro 
schools.® 

Being aware of some of these un- 
satisfactory supervisory practices un- 
der the old district system, represen- 
tatives of both races (Stewart Cal- 
houn, certain Negro leaders, State 
Superintendent W. W. Trent and 
some white legislators) felt that Ne- 
gro schools under the County Unit 
System of Education would do better 
under the supervision and adminis- 
tration of a Negro. The prime movers 
in the fight for the creation of the po- 
sition of Negro Assistant County Su- 
perintendent in 1933 were Leonard 
Barnett, principal of the Washington 
High School, London, West Virginia; 
Stewart Calhoun, then a member of 


%Additional argument used by Delegate 
Stewart Calhoun in favor of Negro Assis- 
tant County Superintendent for Negro 
Schools. This is common information among 
a large number of both white and colored 
school persons. 
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the House of Delegates, McDowell 
County ; and I. J. K. Wells, State Su- 
pervisor of Negro Schools.'° 

The office of Negro Assistant 
County Superintendent of Schools for 
Negroes grew out of a felt need. This 
office has been amply justified, by the 
definite progress that has been made 
already in more efficient teaching and 
a better organized administrative set- 
up in the public school system for 
Negroes. 

Probably another reason for the ap- 
pointment of Negro Assistant County 
Superintendents of Schools was rec- 
ognition of the Negroes’ voting 
strength in politics. In many instances 
the Negro has held the political bal- 
ance of power. Moreover, politics 
permeate the life of the people of the 
State in many activities. The schools 
are no exception. The counties in 
which Negroes were appointed Assis- 
tant County Superintendents are 
those in which the Negro population 
is most dense and in which there is 
heavy voting strength. Sixty-two per 
cent of the Negro citizenry of the 
State reside in the six counties in 
which Negro Assistant County Super- 
intendents have been appointed. Also, 
the Negro population constitutes from 
seven to twenty-four and nine-tenths 
per cent of the total population of 
each of these counties and is the larg- 
est minority group.!! In spite of the 
political angle in connection with the 
appointment of Negroes to this office, 
not all of them came from the same 


10Interview: March 7, 1940, Dr. W. W. 
Trent, State Superintendent of Free Schools 
of the State of West Virginia, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

11[These figures are based on the 1930 cen- 
sus since the appointments were based on it. 
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political party in office even though 
the Democratic Party was in full con- 
trol of the public school system every- 
were in the State. Such appointments 
very definitely indicate that ability to 
do the job was placed above party af- 
filiation. 

The first county in the State to ap- 
point a Negro Assistant County Su- 
perintendent of Negro Schools was 
Raleigh County in 1933. The action 
of this county was quickly followed 
by similar appointments in McDowell 
and Kanawha Counties. The next 
year, 1934, two Negro Assistant 
County Superintendents were ap- 
pointed—one in Fayette, and one in 
Mercer County. In 1935 a Negro As- 
sistant County Superintendent was 
appointed in Logan County.!* This 
appointment, coming two years after 
the law was passed, was the last pos- 
sible Negro appointment from those 
counties that could appoint Negro As- 
sistant County Superintendents un- 
der the law by reason of the number 
of Negro teachers required by West 
Virginia law for such appointment. 

Recently President H. L. Dickason 
of Bluefield State College, Bluefield, 
West Virginia, and President John 
W. Davis of West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Institute, West Virginia, were 
asked to make a brief evaluation of 
Negro Assistant County Superinten- 
dents from their own observation and 
experience. These two gentlemen were 
asked to make a statement because of 
their close contact with Negro Assis- 
tant County Superintendents. 

From President Dickason comes the 
following : 


12Interview of the county superintendents 
in the counties where the above mentioned 
appointments were made. 


From my observation and study of the law 
and its application, I would say that I be- 
lieve that it is one of the most progressive, 
forward steps that has been taken in our 
educational program for a number of years. 
The Assistant County Superintendent has 
served as a connecting link between the offi- 
cials of our school system and has devel- 
oped a better understanding and a more 
friendly attitude toward the problems of 
Negro education; at the same time the As- 
sistant Superintendents have been able to 
get a clearer understanding of the problems 
of education for all races and to bring back, 
to our own racial group, interpretations and 
understandings of the problems facing the 
other group. Persons who can interpret to 
higher officials a clear understanding of 
needs will do much to lessen friction and to 
develop sympathetic attitudes between racial 
groups. This one thing has been very pro- 
nounced with the Assistant County Super- 
intendents of our racial group. 

The appointment of Assistant Superin- 
tendents has contributed, also, to the dignity 
of the profession, and, I think, when we get 
a clear, complete picture of the services that 
these officials are rendering, it will be ob- 
vious to the public in general, the good 
work and farsightedness in such appoint- 
ments. It is a coordination, a cooperation, 
and an integration, rather than discrimina- 
tion. 


According to President Davis: 


The men of the Negro race who have 
served as Assistant County Superintendents 
in six counties of West Virginia beginning 
in 1933 have made a significant contribu- 
tion to the thought of democracy in educa- 
tion, 

These men have served as apostles of 
good will. They have been interpreters. As 
liaison officers in the field of education, they 
have been successful in bringing about an 
understanding which has been helpful in 
solving common educational problems which 
have been inherent in our total school sys- 
tem without regard to any sort of artificial 
cleavage among groups. 

It has been gratifying to me to know that 
the Negro Assistant County Superintendents 
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of Schools have demonstrated to skeptics 


their mature administrative capacities. The 
men now do not represent an experiment but 
a wholesome governmental integration. 


The Negro Assistant County Super- 
intendent has served exceptionally 
well in this office for the past thirteen 
His success as an administra- 


tive officer in the county unit school 
system should point the way toward 
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another step higher in school adminis- 
tration. Invaluable educational serv- 
ices rendered in the past and present 
seem to indicate the Negro’s readiness 
for a place on policy-making bodies. 
When this status is finally achieved 
the Negro will have attained full in- 
tegration in the school system of 
which he is a part. This is the aim of 
our democracy. 





A Study of Landscaping in Negro Communities of the 
Southeastern States* 


H. HAMILTON WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


The idea of landscaping today goes 
far beyond the adding of a few trees 
and shrubs to a property in order to 
increase its attractiveness alone. It 
embraces the use of land for outdoor 
living, for recreation, for the produc- 
tion of small quantities of fruits, veg- 
etables and flowers about the home, 
and also for the moral and spiritual 
influences that these factors exert. It 
includes the combining of the aes- 
thetic interests in a community to- 
wards the improvement and develop- 
ment of all public properties, i.e., the 
church, school, park, cemetery and 
roadside. 

Practically every Negro home, in 
the South especially, has some orna- 
mental planting about it. An herb 
may be carefully nursed in a tin can, 
or a clump of flowers cultivated in a 
flower bed outlined by a discarded 
automobile tire. This is usually in 
striking contrast to the well kept dis- 
tricts of the better classes of white 
citizens. While this is a direct reflec- 
tion of economic conditions, it is quite 
possible that the colored population 
can be induced to improve their sur- 
roundings far in advance of economic 
readjustments. 

Many Negro communities have un- 
dertaken improvement programs on 
their own initiative and in many cases 
have attained commendable results. 


*An abstract of a dissertation presented 
to the Faculty of the Graduate School at 
Cornell University for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 


The majority of them, however, have 
failed to keep pace with modern ideas 
of landscape development. This is a 
reflection of the lack of knowledge of 
even the most simple principles of 
landscaping on the part of commu- 
nity leaders. This, in turn, is a result 
of the lack of well trained individuals 
among the race as a whole in this 
field. Only a few schools teach the 
subject and the number of persons 
available to teach courses in land- 
scaping is even less. 

Virginia, North Carolina and Ohio 
have state federations of Negro gar- 
den clubs. The Hampton Institute 
Extension Service has gone far in or- 
ganizing and assisting these organiza- 
tions. Since interest in flowers and 
gardening is so very evident among 
Negroes throughout the South, simi- 
lar organizations should be fostered 
as soon as some form of supervision 
can be provided. 

Parks and playgrounds for Negroes 
are either deplorably inadequate or 
non-existent in most Southern com- 
munities. Too often this results in a 
high delinquency rate among colored 
children since their play is not direct- 
ed and is often diverted to lawless 
behavior and misdemeanor. The older 
people resort to various indoor ac- 
tivities in the absence of some sult- 
able place to go. It would seem that 
in view of the much misleading pub- 
licity given to the ‘‘inferior’’ health 
of the Negro much more should be 
done to encourage his living out-of- 
doors along with other measures in- 
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stituted for the improvement of his 
health. 

Recently the aesthetic value of 
vegetable and fruit gardens has been 
given recognition. When combined 
with their practical value, this consti- 
tutes a major selling point in the pro- 
motion of widespread interest in 
landscape development projects 
among the individual residents of a 
community. 

These and other facts suggested 
that a thorough study be made of the 
situation in an effort to collect data 
that could be used as-a basis for de- 
veloping an organized improvement 
plan. The study, as well as the plan, 
together with measures for its execu- 
tion, are best thought of as parts of 
an over-all program. This paper pre- 
sents the results of the survey. 


THE SURVEY 


A study of landscaping that in- 
volves so many sociological aspects 
could not be conducted as a labora- 
tory experiment. It was necessary to 
study and collect data in the field, ree- 
ognizing that human behavior is the 
reaction to local stimuli and influ- 
ences just as is the behavior of physi- 
cal and chemical phenomena. 

Data were taken from direct ob- 
servation, interviews, questionnaires 
and conferences as well as from lit- 
erature, documents and the like. An 
itinerary was selected for detailed 
study of communities in Virginia and 
North Carolina. The routes selected 
through Georgia, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee represented an abbreviation of 
the original plan curtailed because of 
war conditions. 

Schedules were prepared enumer- 
ating the elements to be looked for 
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in studying homes, agencies, clubs, 
schools, parks and playgrounds, as 
well as the community as a unit. Be- 
yond the limitations of the schedule, 
more complex and more numerous 
questions were asked and fuller ex- 
planations of its items obtained. Pho- 
tographs in natural color were taken 
in addition to the other data and were 
used in studying situations after the 
survey had been made. 


Socio-Economic BACKGROUND 


It was disclosed that the Negro 
comprises approximately one-tenth of 
the total population of the United 
States with about forty per cent of 
these living in Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina and Texas. 
At least one-half of the Negro fami- 
lies in these states received incomes 
of less than $332 per year, two-thirds 
of them less than $500, and only one 
in seventeen received as much as 
$1,000. The average work day was 
above ten hours for sixty per cent of 
those gainfully employed. The pros- 
pects of two problems emerge from 
these facts, namely, the lack of 
finance and the lack of leisure time 
which could be applied to landscape 
improvement projects. 

The great weakness of the present 
day attack on the deplorable condi- 
tions among Negroes is the inadequate 
financing of their education in the 
Southern States. Economic conditions 
in many Negro homes foree the youth 
to abandon even this inadequate edu- 
cation and to seek employment in or- 
der to supplement the family income. 
The significance and interrelation of 
this condition to the landscape pro- 
gram centers somewhat around a de- 
termination of what means will effec- 
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tively reach the masses of people for 
whom the program is designed. 

Community recreational areas for 
Negroes never have existed in most 
places throughout the South. Unde- 
sirable commercial enterprises have 
been substituted and are now estab- 
lished in the more thickly populated 
places. Where these do not exist 
young people tend to migrate to them. 
This stimulates the movement from 
the rural to the urban communities of 
the youth who would be more readily 
interested in landscape development. 
Areas within communities that were 
naturally adapted for recreation have 
been utilized for other purposes. The 
reclamation of these areas is of im- 
mediate concern in the planning of 
both urban and rural communities. 
In enough cases to prove its validity, 
it was shown that the cost of provid- 
ing this recreation was far less than 
that of providing law enforcement 
necessitated by vandalism and delin- 
quency which was found invariably 
higher in areas devoid of community 
recreational facilities. 

Another factor which emerged was 
a marked indifference on the part of 
the community towards efforts for the 
establishment of recreational areas. 
Negroes, never having had access to 
parks and playgrounds and organized 
recreation, fail to appreciate their 
significance. Consequently they do 
not respond with any fervor, and de- 
mand the development of parks and 
playgrounds, nor will they support 
them when they are first established. 
Attendance records at well developed 
and efficiently operated play areas 
generally show marked increases as 
soon as their significance is fully un- 
derstood and appreciated throughout 


the community. Failure of such en- 
terprises was invariably due to poor 
location and inefficient operation. 

Housing is a problem of greater 
social significance than any other 
phase of community life. It was found 
that 80 per cent of all Negroes live in 
dwellings that are inadequate in some 
respect. These dwellings are inva- 
riably found in groups that exert a 
depressing influence on the property 
values wtihin the neighborhood. Face- 
tories and mills attract large numbers 
of low type individuals who move 
into communities where housing is al- 
ready inadequate. Since they repre- 
sent low income groups, real estate 
agencies are not encouraged to pro- 
vide housing for them. This results in 
increased rental charges as well as 
great indifference on the part of real 
estate agencies to provide adequate 
accommodations. Also Negroes are 
usually restricted to certain areas 
where they are subject to any price 
the real estate agencies choose to ex- 
act. The level of income precludes 
any attempt for self financing of bet- 
ter housing, as well as for private in- 
vestment. Subsidized housing appears 
to be the only solution to the major 
aspect of this problem. It was inter- 
esting to note that these conditions 
resulted in two groups having long 
tenure, the home owner and the ten- 
ants thus confined to inadequate quar- 
ters. These two elements in the popu- 
lation deserve special consideration 
in any community landscape im- 
provement program. 

Raising the income is the most 
pressing problem among the families 
in Negro communities. Low incomes 
drive the more energetic young people 
from the community, and make ade 
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quate support and leadership of com- 
munity institutions impossible. Vol- 
untary agencies and tax supported in- 
stitutions are also unable to be main- 
tained. Low incomes prohibit labor 
saving devices in the home or on the 
farm, as well as utilities such as gas, 
electricity and water. This condition 
necessitates a greater expenditure of 
energy on the part of the family 
members who, tired and overworked, 
are generally not interested in home 
and community development. 

Concurrently there is a need to de- 
velop higher ideals among the people 
as to how their incomes should be 
spent. Such a program of education 
should be launched through all the 
major agencies that contact the 
masses of people, chief among which 
are the church, the school and nu- 
merous organizations that enjoy large 
memberships. 


Stratus oF LANDSCAPE DEVELOPMENT 


The first impression gained upon 
the study of any community was the 
appearance of the streets. A definite 
lack of unity was the factor that 
boldly presented itself in practically 
every community studied. Houses 
were in varied degrees of repair, set 
at unequal distances from the street, 
built in widely diversified styles of 
architecture and represented a wide 
range of capital investment. The 
boundaries were marked off with 
walls, hedges and fences that were 
practically never uniform either in 
height, condition or material. Often 
walls were necessitated by excessive 
grading done by the city in building 
roads. While this aspect can be at- 
tributed to poor city planning, other 
aspects such as the fences and hedges 
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reflect the diversified economic and 
social levels of the people within a 
neighborhood. Where neighbors be- 
long to widely separated social or eco- 
nomic groups, there tends to be little 
interchange between them, giving rise 
to the tendency for isolating each 
unit, 

Paved streets and sidewalks appear 
sporadically in the larger cities and 
then generally only in certain com- 
munities. This does not always indi- 
cate a lack of interest on the part of 
the city management, but rather on 
the part of the landlords who are 100 
per cent profit-minded and on the in- 
ability of low income home owners to 
pay the assessments necessary to 
cover the cost of the paving. Thus 
the street scene is often further de- 
pressing, due to dust from the street 
covering houses as well as the trees, 
shrubs and lawns, or from mud and 
puddles of standing water. 

Streets are often flanked with trees 
that have been hacked unmercifully 
by linesmen or damaged severely by 
storms, insects, rot and mechanical in- 
juries. These trees were generally not 
of a suitable variety for the situation 
in which they grew, or no prepara- 
tion had been made at the time of 
their planting and no subsequent 
care given. Thus the trees as well as 
other plants seen from the street 
struggled along in poor soil and un- 
der adverse growing conditions. 

Within the individual yards, the 
front area is usually regarded as the 
outdoor sitting room. The front yard 
is the usual location for pools, flow- 
ers, lawn furniture and other features 
that technically belong in the rear 
yard. A foundation planting is more 
often the limit of woody plant mate- 
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rials so far as the landscape is con- 
cerned, except for the trees. 

The idea of landscaping is thought 
to mean the sporadic planting of a 
few shrubs here and there without 
any thought of utility, design or aes- 
thetics. The foundation planting be- 
comes a place to show off a few choice 
plants or mere indication of the pros- 
perity of the owner by a wholesale 
nursery installation. Usually these 
plants extend only across the front 
of the house, a sort of ‘‘evergreen 
moustache.’’ These plants are regard- 
ed as trimmings and as camouflage 
for unsightly foundation architecture. 
They are totally disregraded as ele- 
ments in the composition of the pic- 
ture made by all the houses and plant 
materials along a street. 

The lawns are usually shoddy or 
absent altogether. In the larger cities 
more effort is spent on the front lawn 
than in the smaller towns and in the 
rural areas. Certain technical diffi- 
culties are usually encountered that 
make the lawn problem a serious one 
to the average home owner. The pres- 
ence of trees creating shade and the 
competition of their roots for nutri- 
tion and moisture, the lack of walks 
which encourage constant path-mak- 
ing, the preponderance of poor soil 
within the city and unfavorable 
weather especially in the summer are 
factors that have to be dealt with. 

Good landscaping can compensate 
for and correct many of these ills and 
make for a more interesting street 
scene. Since the frontal area belongs 
to the public, emphasis must be di- 
rected from the standpoint of the 
street, as well as from the standpoint 
of the individual property. 

It also appears possible to secure a 


desirable aesthetic effect with at least 
no more outlay of money than is al- 
ready being spent in some places. 
Where excessive amounts are spent 
for plants that are not needed, the 
money could be used more wisely, in- 
cluding attention to other parts of the 
property. Maintenance costs could be 
reduced by the simple expedient of 
giving more attention to the initial in- 
stallation. Good design would give 
the illusion of spaciousness, unity and 
attractiveness even among diversified 
types of houses. 

Little or no arrangements are usu- 
ally found for the disposal of surface 
water, especially that from the roofs. 
The little amount of top soil that re- 
mains is washed away, clogging city 
storm sewers where they exist. Plant- 
ings under the eaves are ruined as 
well as excessive amounts of mud cre- 
ated about the houses. 

The absence of basements in the 
warmer sections of the Southeast has 
promoted a large number of outbuild- 
ings in the yard as well as created a 
need for larger areas of the yard to 
be devoted to service. The garage and 
driveway often occupy as much as 
one fifth of the property. Where land 
is at a premium, the area that could 
be reclaimed by the construction of a 
basement or by a more suitable loca- 
tion of the garage and other necessary 
outbuildings would more than offset 
the cost of such operations. 

While many yards were observed 
to be arranged well, practically none 
of them was developed according to 
any design. Orientation of the 
rooms in the house in order to obtain 
good relationship with the garden 
area was likewise an unknown factor. 
Also, not a single instance of fore- 
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sight was encountered in which the 
house was designed to conform to the 
contours of the lot, although many 
cases were observed in which the con- 
tours of the lot had been altered to 
conform with the house, notwithstand- 
ing the high cost of labor and con- 
struction. 

None of the gardens or flower bor- 
ders appeared to be enjoyed to the 
fullest, for too much work was re- 
quired in their maintenance. Poor 
soil conditions, inferior plants, wrong 
types and varieties of plants, ravages 
of insects, diseases and weather made 
many disappointments certain. Most 
people are inherently lazy and the 
time devoted to gardening comes as 
sporadic impulses at certain seasons 
of the year. They lack the necessary 
follow-through. These factors op- 
erate to discourage many persons in 
their attempts at landscaping and 
gardening. There was evidence of a 
reasonable amount of money being in- 
vested in an average number of cases 
to eliminate finance as a serious handi- 
cap to landscape development. 


THe ASPECTS OF ScHOOL GROUNDS 


The layout of the grounds about 
practically all of the Negro schools 
visited was a woefully neglected fac- 
tor. Although the chief use of the 
grounds was for recreation, either no 
adequate amount of land was avail- 
able or no adequate development of 
play areas had been made. Facilities 
for playing games were practically 
non-existent. 

In a few cases garden clubs had re- 
stricted a portion of the lot for plant- 
ing a lawn with a few trees, shrubs 
and flowers. This was more often a 
very unsatisfactory arrangement than 
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not since the grassed up area had lit- 
tle relationship to the pupils other 
than its nuisance value of confining 
them to the bare or even rocky por- 
tions. 

Often residences were located so 
close to the school that many games 
could not be played for fear of broken 
windows and the like. The small area 
also placed the school building itself 
in jeopardy of damage if any type of 
ball game were played. 

Rural schools and many city 
schools in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee had grounds that were more or 
less adequate in space. However, 
schools in Virginia cities and those 
in other of the Southeastern States 
were almost invariably crowded into 
a city block with scarcely enough 
room for the building. The possibility 
for expansion of the grounds was lim- 
ited in many of these schools. The en- 
eouraging fact in this regard was the 
dilapidated condition of many of the 
buildings themselves. Their poor con- 
dition increases the chances of aban- 
doning the entire site, looking for- 
ward, however, to both a better build- 
ing and more adequate grounds. 


Aspects oF CHURCH GROUNDS 


The grounds of Negro churches suf- 
fer for the same reasons as the organ- 
ization itself. The membership in 
many churches was reported devoid 
of a reasonable proportion of young 
people of the imaginative and creative 
ages. Low income was not considered 
a restricting factor since it appeared 
that the funds for landscape improve- 
ment could be easily raised if the 
members could be interested. 

Many of the urban churches were 
crowded on small lots or even were 
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without any grounds at all. Rural 
churches were generally located on 
plots that could be easily expanded 
and developed as the need was real- 
ized. 

That the development of the church 
grounds can exert a powerfully ele- 
vating effect on the community was 
brought out in studying one rural 
church in North Carolina. A regional 
conference had been invited to hold 
its annual meeting there. The mem- 
bers invited a landscape specialist* 
from A. & T. College to direct them 
in a clean up campaign to be fol- 
lowed by landscaping the grounds. 
Parallel with this move, the building 
was also renovated. The members, 
particularly those who participated, 
became so inspired by the results that 
most of them attempted landscape 
improvement about their homes. They 
also reasoned that their guests should 
find their homes as well as their 
ehurch attractive. The results were 
more far-reaching than anyone had 
supposed. The guests, finding the 
community so attractive, were in- 
clined to come more often, thus ini- 
tiating a very uplifting social inter- 
change. Also, they carried the idea 
of landscaping back to their commu- 
nities. In addition, other conferences 
found the community a desirable and 
beautiful locality and clamored to be 
invited there. Thus the initial proj- 
ect resulted in very widespread in- 
terest and participation in landscape 
developments. 


ASPECTS OF CEMETERIES 


Negro cemeteries are usually the 
most unsightly area in the commu- 


*The late Sergeant James E. Reid, killed 
in action with the U. 8. Army in Italy. 


nity. Of seventeen cemeteries visited, 
only two were in even acceptable con- 
dition. While this does not reflect di- 
rectly the lack of interest and respect 
of the communities for the cemetery, 
it does show the absence of any effec- 
tive effort to correct the problems 
involved in providing for its care. 

Larger areas have been employed 
than were absolutely necessary, add- 
ing to the expense of upkeep. Gen- 
erally no thought had been given to 
the design and layout of the grounds, 
resulting in an unsightly development 
at its best. 

In view of the fact that the out- 
standing problem in cemetery devel- 
opment appears to be that they are 
too numerous for economical mainte- 
nance, steps should be taken to reduce 
the number. Cooperative maintenance 
is another solution towards the up- 
keep of the smaller cemeteries. Also 
the price of cemetery lots should in- 
elude an endowment for the perpetual 
care of that lot as well as a propor- 
tionate amount for the upkeep of 
those portions of the cemetery for 
which no funds can be exacted. 


ATTITUDES 


Attitudes were found to be of as 
great significance as any of the physi- 
eal aspects. They are determined 
largely by such factors as heredity, 
environmental conditions, types of oc- 
eupation, degrees of economic pros- 
perity, pressing social problems, ex- 
isting organizational activities, educa- 
tion, reading, travel, and contacts 
with neighbors and special opinion- 
forming individuals—teachers, minis- 
ters, and the like. 

Certain peculiarities in Negro psy- 
chology encountered might well be 
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attributed to several causes: (a) na- 
ture of their work, (b) contacts with 
existing social and economic forces, 
(ec) narrow economic margin, (d) 
dominant religious philosophy, (e) 
early home training, (f) limited social 
contacts, (g) and perhaps more im- 
portant than the preceding, restricted 
education. 

Complacency may be regarded as 
the worst attitude to be dealt with in 
the program of home and community 
landscape development. Some heads 
of families have such little regard for 
housing and adequate living condi- 
tions that they refuse to provide for 
them altogether or make them sec- 
ondary to automobiles, alcohol, waste- 
ful spending and the like. They be- 
come perfectly satisfied to live in the 
utmost squalor and destitution. This 
may arise partly as a defense mech- 
anism which would operate to console 
what one might regard as a futile bat- 
tle against the forces of democracy 
set up against the Negro, particularly 
in the South. 

Another attitude that results in a 
great deterrent to landscape develop- 
ment is defeatism. The average per- 
son attempts to do gardening by spas- 
modic impulses inspired by a visit to 
some impressive garden, by pictures 
and the like. When anticipated results 
are not forthcoming after a few feeble 
attempts in his own garden, he soon 
gives up the idea as futile. The prob- 
lem here is one of education, the dis- 
semination of ‘‘know-how-to-do-it.’’ 
Analyses of many of these failures 
disclosed that had attention been 
given to a few simple fundamentals 
at the outstart, the results would have 
been quite different. Here is sug- 
gested the magnitude of the educa- 


tional program needed to disseminate 
this necessary information. It also 
raises the question as to what agencies 
and organizations shall take the lead 
in this effort. 


ORGANIZATION 


A detailed study of prevailing or- 
ganizations was made for two reasons. 
First, the support of an organization, 
as indicated by its strength and scope 
of operations, is perhaps the best in- 
dieation of the people’s interest. Sec- 
ond, existing organizations could well 
become the system for executing a 
plan of community landscape develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps no other organization has 
accomplished more in the program of 
community and home improvement or 
has greater potential usefulness in fu- 
ture programs than garden clubs, 
While the movement is of very recent 
origin among Negroes the results that 
they have been able to accomplish 
cannot be discounted. 


PROBLEMS 


From the serious study and evalua- 
tion of these minor problems already 
enumerated, an appraisal of the ma- 
jor problem emerges as one of mo- 
tivating human behavior. It involves 
the aesthetic elements within the indi- 
vidual nature, the drive that fosters 
achievement, that inherent capacity 
for ingenuity and intellect, as well as 
other factors that influence behavior. 
The result of any effort to stimulate 
the individual and the response of the 
individual to these stimuli depends on 
the effectiveness of the organized ef- 
fort and the trends of the innate ca- 
pacity of the individual and its mag- 
nitude. Thus the nature of the 
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individual becomes a major considera- 
tion in any attempt to initiate a pro- 
gram that involves community devel- 
opment and improvement. 

Further credence is given the as- 
signment of this human element to 
the rank of the primary problem by 
the fact that little or no correlation 
was found between the extent of 
landscape development and any so- 
ciological or economic factor. In re- 
lation to housing, home ownership 
was not found to correlate with the 
amount of landscaping. It even ap- 
peared logical that landscaping might 
well come ahead of home ownership 
or at least serve as a means for stimu- 
lating the desire for it. No direct re- 
lationship was found between educa- 
tional levels and the amount of land- 
scaping. Greatest progress had been 
made in areas where leadership was 
adequate, however. 

Three secondary problems were ap- 
parent. The lack of competent lead- 
ership prepared in the field of land- 
scaping is perhaps the most acute of 
these. Both the lack of efficient or- 
ganization and the lack of knowledge 
are regarded as being of extreme im- 
portance, 

Tertiary problems involve such con- 
siderations as the’ elimination of un- 
favorable habitual attitudes, the de- 
velopment of community conscious- 
ness, the development of _ better 
educational systems, elevating the 
standards of living, providing whole- 
some recreation adequate for the pres- 
ent and future needs, providing ade- 
quate housing, and eliminating the 
scourge of racial prejudice towards 
the union and exploitation of all ca- 
pacities and talents for the common 
good of all people. 
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PLAN OF WORK 

It is practical to set definite stand- 
ards as socially desirable and then 
through a well planned, long time 
program of unified effort attain these 
goals. The major objective of this 
program is to stimulate and direct the 
development of interest in home and 
community improvement in relation 
to landscaping in its broad applica- 
tion among Negroes of the Southeast- 
ern States. Minor objectives involve 
the numerical increase in the homes 
and communities undertaking an im- 
provement program, to determine and 
stimulate vocational possibilities, and 
to locate and establish adequate lead- 
ership within communities to further 
the program. 

The plan of work which was pro- 
posed was fundamentally made up of 
one important phase. This was con- 
cerned with the formation of a system 
of organizations and __ institutions 
which would function respectively for 
promotion and education. It em- 
braces the organization of a national 
coordinating agency which would 
function respectively for promotion 
and education. It embraces the or- 
ganization of a national coordinating 
agency which would correlate the ac- 
tivities of state and local agencies, 
supplementing, where necessary, those 
that already exist with other organi- 
zations in order to facilitate opera- 
tions. 

The problem listed previously as 
being the primary one is not consid- 
ered for direct attack in the plan of 
work, Because of its nature and mag- 
nitude no adequate treatment could be 
suggested within the limitations of the 
study. However, each phase of the 
plan will have an indirect effect of 
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great or small significance, depending 
on the scope of the project. The prob- 
lems listed as secondary are attacked 
directly. 

SUMMARY 

Landseaping when applied in its 
broad aspects influences many phases 
of daily living. In turn, many factors 
at work within a community condi- 
tion the success of any landscape pro- 
gram. Most of the literature on land- 
scaping is concerned with purely 
technical considerations giving little 
or no attention to the psychological, 
sociological, economic and physiolog- 
ical forces that are at least of equal 
importance. 

This study has attempted to call at- 
tention to first, the innate character 
of the individual as the basic element 
that determines the success or failure 
of any effort. Therefore, the individ- 
ual should be considered the funda- 
mental unit in the structure of the 
program. 

Second, three conditions must be 
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alleviated by society ahead of techni- 
cal considerations, namely, the lack 
of competent leadership, the lack of 
efficient organization and the lack of 
knowledge. 

Third, the entire structure of hu- 
man society must be aligned to alle- 
viate the numerous obstacles that now 
hinder the progress of landseape im- 
provement as well as other efforts to 
enlarge and broaden human living. 

Fourth, the coordination of exist- 
ing agencies and institutions supple- 
mented with new ones where they are 
needed will provide an efficient organ- 
izational system for the execution of 
any sound program of community 
landscape development. 

It is the sincere desire of the au- 
thor that the provisions suggested in 
this study become of substantial aid 
to the many noteworthy organizations 
already concerned with the stimula- 
tion of interest in and the develop- 
ment of landscaping among Negro 
communities wherever they may exist. 








The Negro as a Subject of University Research in 1945 


Euuis O. Knox 


INTRODUCTION 

The findings reported in this study 
show that between 1932 and 1945, 
American colleges and universities 
reported a total of 2,586 research 
studies (masters’ theses and doctors’ 
dissertations) on subjects incident to 
the Negro. Included in the total are 
322 doctors’ dissertations which are 
evidences of major research investiga- 
tions. The latter, and even to a lesser 
degree the masters’ theses, comprise 
assembled evidence of attempts since 
1932 to contribute to a better under- 
standing of the American Negro and 
his social needs. 

However, recent social history of 
America reveals that the Negro is as 
much a ‘‘social dilemma’’ today as 
in 1932. The inequities of placement, 
with its manifold maladjustments suf- 
fered by the Negro in military serv- 
ices and in industrial occupations, 
and the subterfuges diverting South- 
ern political participation, have been 
aggravated by the social impacts of 
war and economic distress. Further- 
more, both the federal and local gov- 
ernments appear as impotent today to 
devise programs for establishing the 
fundamental rights of the Negro as a 
citizen as at any previous period. 

Moreover, it is not amiss, rather it 
is very much in order to expect prac- 
tical values to accrue to American 
society from the production of uni- 
versity research. Therefore, it follows 
that research incident to the Negro 
should and must contribute to render- 
ing America and Americans, regard- 
less of racial stock or other differen- 


tials, more capable of employing tol- 
erant and rational approaches to the 
solution of social problems. 

The degree to which university re- 
search in general is of low value to 
present-day social engineers may be 
debatable. However, the desirability 
and even dire necessity of a higher 
degree of social value must be ad- 
mitted. If this is true of America in 
general, the need is even greater in 
the case of studies of minority groups. 
In the past, and even today, an eco- 
nomically limited Negro press and an 
educationally limited Negro ministry 
are performing yeoman’s service in 
disseminating information intended 
to promote racial advancement. Amer- 
ican colleges too frequently have done 
much less. Mixed universities which 
have produced approximately 90% of 
the doctoral dissertations relative to 
the Negro, have graduate advisers 
who are much better qualified as re- 
search technicians than matured 
scholars in the realms of knowledge 
relative to the Negro. In Southern 
universities, evidence indicates that in 
addition to the above weakness, the 
white author is constrained in his re- 
search to preserving the existing bi- 
racial caste pattern. Thereby, a 
search for truth is thwarted 
“a hornin’.’’ 

In the case of masters theses, too 
much of the subject matter content is 
of minor societal value. This practice 
by graduate schools is questionable. 
During the past decade approximate- 
ly 80 per cent of the masters’ theses 
on subjects relative to the Negro have 
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been written by Negro authors, and 
approximately 65 per cent in Negro 
colleges. The number of the latter of- 
fering graduate degrees is constantly 
increasing. A perusal of selected 
theses reveals that the content of the 
studies completed in Negro colleges 
under the sponsorship of primarily 
Negro faculties is of no greater social 
significance, as a whole, than those ap- 
proved by white faculties. The Negro 
graduate school faculties should right- 
fully be expected to be more thor- 
oughly interested and qualified in 
many areas of subject matter relative 
to the Negro than white faculties. It 
is apparent that they have suffered 
greatly from the limitations of inade- 
quate time because of total teaching 
loads far too heavy to permit proper 
research supervision, or because of in- 
sufficient facilities for research. Per- 
haps, and it is hoped that to a dimin- 
ishing degree, they have been vic- 
timized by incompetence and care- 
lessness. Therefore, it is necessary at 
present, and will be even more so in 
the future since some Negro colleges 
are speculating regarding conferring 
the doctoral degree, that all faculty 
inadequacies be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Finally, all colleges and especially 
the Negro colleges which sponsor 
graduate school research of social 
value, require presidents, deans and 
faculties who are intellectually hon- 
est, competent, and courageous. They 
must realize that research for grad- 
uate students, worthy of its time and 
cost, can be stimulated but not man- 
dated. It is the intensiveness and not 
the extensiveness of graduate school 
study which demands attention, if it 


is to be serviceable for a higher level 
of social welfare. 

Research Incident to the Negro— 
Since 1932, the first year of publica- 
tion of the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, its editorial board has sponsored 
an annual review of university re- 
search pertinent to the Negro. Each 
October a request is sent to every 
American university conferring 
graduate degrees for a report on the 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions relative to the Negro, which were 
accepted during the preceding school 
terms of that calendar year in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for an 
advanced degree. The responses, vary- 
ing from brief reports of ‘‘no studies’’ 
to complete commencement programs 
and detailed printed abstracts, are 
carefully sorted, and frequently fol- 
lowed-up by requests for additional 
information regarding content and 
racial identity of authors. Through- 
out the fourteen-year period of inves- 
tigations, the author has found uni- 
versity officials to be most courteously 
cooperative.? 

Therefore, in each April or Spring 
issue of the Journal, it is possible to 
present a critical study of the research 
completed during the previous year.” 
This article is the fourteenth in the’ 
series of annual studies, and includes 


1For competent cooperation in the office 
work of the current study the author ex- 
presses appreciation to Mrs. Anna J. Steen 
and Miss Purnell P. White, Graduate School 
Fellows, and Miss Shirley C. Williams of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Howard University; 
also, to the publishers of the following for 
a checking source: The Association of Re- 
search Libraries, Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities 1944-1945. 
(Edited by Edward H. Henry.) New York: 
The H. Wilson Co., 1945. 

2See previous Spring issues of The Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, beginning April, 
1933. 
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a brief analytical discussion, accom- 
panied by tabular representations, 
and a summary of the findings. 

Purpose.—The objective for com- 
piling the data of this study is dual in 
nature. In the first instance the stud- 
ies are classified according to types 
and number, geographical and racial 
characteristics of the sponsoring in- 
stitutions, racial identity of the au- 
thors, and the distribution of the re- 
search studies by subject matter fields. 
Secondly, it is intended to provide an 
authentically compiled bibliography, 
with selected abstracts, which will aid 
researchers in obtaining the findings 
and conclusions of research studies in- 
cident to the Negro, and thus stimu- 
late an interest and promote an aware- 
ness of the potential value of these 
contributions to American education 
and social welfare. 

Number of Studies—Our current 
investigation revealed that a total of 
226 research studies dealing with prob- 
lems incident to the Negro was re- 
ported in the calendar year 1945 by 
American colleges and universities. 
This total includes 36 doctors’ disser- 
tations and 190 masters’ theses. Table 
I gives a yearly summary of the num- 
ber of studies reported and indicates 
that from 1932 to 1945 a total of 2,586 
dissertations and theses were reported, 
including 2,264 masters’ theses and 
322 doctors’ dissertations. 

A comparison of the last two years 
of this investigation, 1944 and 1945, 
reveals some interesting facts. In 1945 
the number of doctors’ dissertations 
was increased by 8, and masters’ 
theses by 66, making a total increase 
over the previous year of 74 studies. 
The number of masters’ theses written 
in 1945 was higher than those reported 


for any year since 1942 and, the fifth 
largest number ever reported, while 
the total number of doctors’ disserta- 
tions was the largest since this series of 
studies began in 1932. Furthermore, 
it is worthy of note that Table I re- 
veals that during the war period there 
was a decline of total research studies 
incident to the Negro (as was the case 
of university research in general), 
Therefore, the termination of the war 
in 1945 permitted the hope for increas- 
ing prominence of the study of the 
Negro by university researchers. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF Masters’ THESES AND Doctors’ 
DISSERTATIONS ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE 
NEGRO FOR A FoURTEEN-YEAR PERIOD 


Masters’ Doctors’ 











Year Theses Dissertations Total 
1932 64 12 76 
1933 105 if 122 
1934 101 12 113 
1935 122 17 139 
1936 161 20 181 
1937 149 19 168 
1938 198 23 221 
1939 161 21 182 
1940 212 2 237 
1941 285 31 316 
1942 227 30 257 
1943 165 31 196 
1944 124 28 152 
1945 190 36 226 
Total 2,264 322 2,586 





TYPES OF CLASSIFICATION 


Universities Sponsoring Research 
by States—Sixty-one different ccl- 
leges and universities in the United 
States contributed to this investiga- 
tion in the calendar year of 1945 by 
reporting theses and dissertations 
completed on subjects incident to the 
Negro. This is the highest number of 
institutions reporting since 1941 when 
sixty-six institutions sponsored stud- 
ies, and ranks second in number since 
the study began in 1932. A complete 
breakdown by states of the masters’ 
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and doctors’ studies reported in 1945 
from each college and university is 
presented in Table II. It will be seen 
that Atlanta University in Georgia 
reported the largest number of stud- 
ies incident to the Negro. Further- 
more, a review of past years evidences 
that at least one institution in Cali- 
fornia, Ditsrict of Columbia, Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Virginia has sponsored studies 
each year since this series of investi- 
gations began in 1932. 

Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Unwersities—Of the sixty-one in- 
stitutions represented in Table II, 
only eight are attended primarily by 
Negro students. These schools report- 
ed a combined total of 109 masters’ 
theses on topics incident to the Negro, 
or 48.67 per cent of the total studies 
reported. These 109 theses were dis- 
tributed among the schools as fol- 
lows: State Teachers College at Mont- 
gomery, seven; Howard University, 
sixteen; Atlanta University, forty- 
five; Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege of North Carolina, three; Fisk 
University, eight; Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial College, four; 
Prairie View State College, nineteen ; 
and Virginia State College, seven. 

A total of fourteen Negro colleges 
confer the master’s degree, although 
no study incident to the Negro was 
reported to have been completed in 
1945 by Hampton Institute, North 
Carolina College for Negroes, Xavier, 
Houston College for Negroes, Tuske- 
gee Institute, or Lincoln University 
(Jefferson City, Missouri). At present 
no Negro institution confers the doc- 
tor’s degree. 

The twelve institutions reporting 


from the Southern or border states, 
which do not admit Negro students, 
Florida State College for Women, 
Louisiana State University, Tulane 
University, St. Louis University, 
University of Missouri, Duke Univer- 
sity, University of North Carolina, 
University of South Carolina, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity reported a total of twenty- 
four studies, two of which were 
doctors’. dissertations. The total for 
the segregated institutions was only 
10.61 per cent of the total studies re- 
ported. 

The remaining forty-one institu- 
tions listed permit the matriculation 
of Negro, as well as white students, 
and are representative of some of the 
largest institutions in the United 
States. This group is responsible for 
a combined total of ninety-three 
studies, of which fifty-nine are mas- 
ters’ theses and thirty-four are doc- 
tors’ dissertations. Therefore, colleges 
and universities permitting mixed 
student bodies produced 41.15 per 
cent of the total studies reported. It 
is significant to note that all except 
two of the doctors’ dissertations re- 
ported in 1945 were written in insti- 
tutions with mixed racial student 
bodies. 

Racial Identity of Authors. — The 
racial identity of the authors in 1944 
and 1945 is shown in Table III. Of 
the 190 masters’ theses reported for 
1945, 186 authors were Negroes, 20 
authors were white, and the racial 
identity of 34 could not be determined 
and were classified as ‘‘unknown.’’ In 
regard to the 36 doctors’ dissertations 
reported, 22 authors were Negroes, 3 
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TABLE II 


Numer or Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS AND MasTERS’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE 
Neoro REPORTED IN 1945 By STATES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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State and Universities Ss 6 & _ State and Universities a. 2 « 
Alabama New Jersey 
1. State Teachers College 31. Drew University ——- Vay 
at Montgomery* ——- _ 7 0 7 New York 
Arizona 32. Columbia University 
2. University of Arizona. 2 O 2 (Teachers College) _._ 0 4 4 
California 33. Cornell University ... 1 2 3 
3. College of the Pacific. 1 0 1 34. Fordham University... 3 0 3 
4. Stanford University. 1 0 1 35. New York University. 1 2 3 
5. University of Califor- 36. Syracuse University... 1 0 1 
nia (Berkeley) —_... 1 0 1 North Carolina 
6. University of Califor- 37. Agricultural and Tech- 
nia (Los Angeles)... 1 0 1 nical College* ae | SR 
Colorado 38. Duke University -_.. Re OOo 
7. Colorado State College 1 0 1 39. University of North 
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26. Wayne University... 0 1 1 Washington 
Minnesota 59. Gonzaga University...091 0 1 
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*Primarily colored student body. 
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TABLE III 
RACIAL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MAS- 
TERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
on Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 








1944-1945 
Masters’ Doctors’ 
Race Theses Dissertations 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
Negro 101 136 17 22 
White 18 20 7 3 
Unknown 5 34 4 11 





authors were white, and the racial 
identity of 11 was unknown. Negro 
students continue to predominate as 
authors of studies incident to the Ne- 
gro in the case of both the masters’ 
and doctors’ investigations. 

Of the identified authors of doctors’ 
dissertations, 70.83 per cent were Ne- 
groes in 1944, and 88 per cent in 
1945; and of the identified authors of 
masters’ theses, 84.87 per cent were 
Negroes in 1944, and 87.17 per cent in 
1945. The figures reveal no signifi- 
cant change in the ratio of Negro and 
white authors during the past two 
years. 

Geographical Location of Univer- 
sities.—F requently university investi- 
gations, especially for the masters’ de- 
gree, are conducted in areas of local 
interest to the sponsoring institutions. 
Therefore, from Table II the geo- 
graphical distributions of the colleges 
and universities according to com- 
monly accepted geographical sections 
of the United States can be deter- 
mined. Two institutions in the New 
England states reported a total of 
three studies; ten institutions in the 
Middle Atlantic states reported a to- 
tal of twenty-three studies; three 
institutions in the District of Colum- 
bia reported a total of twenty-three 
studies; eighteen institutions in the 
Southern states reported a total of 
one hundred and fourteen studies; 





twenty institutions in the Middle 
West reported a total of fifty-two 
studies; and eight institutions in the 
West reported a total of eleven 
studies. 

The largest number of institutions 
reporting are in the Middle West. 
However, in the Southern region one 
hundred and fourteen studies or 50.44 
per cent of the total studies were 
completed, including two doctors’ dis- 
sertations; while in the Mid-Western 
region fifty-two studies or 23.05 per 
cent of the total studies were com- 
pleted, sixteen of which were doctors’ 
dissertations. The Southern geo- 
graphical section includes seven col- 
ored colleges and produced ninety- 
three of the one hundred and fourteen 
studies reported from that area. 

Distribution of Research by Sub- 
jects —As evidenced by Table IV, ten 
or more studies were completed in the 
fields of Education, Social Work, So- 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH STupDIEs INCI- 
DENT TO THE NzgGRO BY SUBJECTS FOR 1944 











AND 1945 

Department Doctors’ Masters’ 
1944 1945 1944 1945 

Agriculture -............ 3 0 1 0 
imneg, ——__.. © 1 0 0 
Anthropology --...- 1 0 0 0 
Chemistvyy. —........ 0 0 1 0 
pS ees 1 6 0 0 
Economics .............-.- 0 1 1 0 
Edueation i, 56 75 
Bogiisd: ............-.. 9 4 14 #13 
oa 5 5 13 «O13 
Home Economics... 0 0 7 13 
Journalism -.......... 0 6 0 3 
Library Seience _... 0 1 0 1 
pO a 0 3 2 
LO); ae 0 8 6(—0 G 4 
Political Science __. s | 2 0 5 
Psychology ------— 1 1 1 + 
Teen ao 2 3 5 
Romance Languages 2 0 0 1 
Social Work __........ 0 1 14 +31 
Sociology —.......... 3 5 10 47 
Trades & Industries 0 0 0 2 
POtAs i 28 36 124 190 
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ciology, History, English, and Home 
Economics. These six subject matter 
fields contributed 84.07 per cent of the 
total research studies. During 1945 the 
percentage of the total studies spon- 
sored by each of these four depart- 
ments was as follows: Education 
39.82; Social Work 14.15; Sociology 
9.86; History 7.96; English 7.52; and 
Home Economics 5.75. 

It can readily be seen that the 
greatest number of studies were com- 
pleted in the two subject matter fields 
of Education and Social Work. This 
is due, largely, to the fact that most 
universities have separate organiza- 
tional units for these subjects, and 
provide relatively extensive curricula 
and plant facilities in order to en- 
courage graduate study in these areas. 
Also, the functional characteristics of 
the course content of these subjects, 
and their professional placement re- 
quirements encourage specific investi- 
gations into problems pertinent to 
Negro life. 

Classification of Studies—A com- 
vlete bibliography of the Masters’ 
theses and doctors’ dissertations, 
classified by subjects, was included in 
the ‘‘Current Literature’’ section of 
the Spring, 1946 issue of the JoURNAL, 
However, because of the significance 
of the doctors’ dissertations for infor- 
mational as well as reference pur- 
poses, a list of the dissertations by 
states is presented below: 


Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
District of Columbia 

1, ‘*The Development of Public Education 
for Negroes in Washington, D. C.: A 
Study of ‘Separate But Equal Accom- 
modations,’ ’’ 
History. 

2. ‘*Keonomie Development of the Amer- 


(American University.) 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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ican Negro, 1865-1900.’’ (The Catholic 
University of America.) Economics. 


. **The Fourteenth Amendment and the 


Negro Since 1920.’? (The Catholic 


University of American.) History. 


Illinois 


. **The Negro as an American Protes- 


tant Missionary in Africa.’’ (The 
University of Chicago.) Religion. 
‘*The Problems of Negro Public High- 
School Libraries in Selected Southern 
Cities.’’ (The University of Chicago.) 
Library Science. 
*‘*Patterns of Kinship Structure in 
West Africa.’’ (Northwestern Univer- 
sity.) Sociology. 
‘‘The Negro in Northeast Brazil: A 
Study in Acculturation.’’ (Northwest- 
ern University.) Sociology. 
Massachusetts 


. ** *Race’ Prejudice and Preschool Edu- 


cation.’? (Radcliffe College.) Educa- 


tion, 


. ‘The Patterning of Attitudes and Be- 


liefs Regarding the American Negro: 
An Analysis of Public Opinion.’’ Psy- 
chology. 

Michigan 
‘*A Study of the Relationship between 
Recreational Interest, Intelligence, Scho- 
lastic Achievement, Personality, and 
Vocational Interest.’’ (University of 
Michigan.) Education. 
**Factors Associated with Negro Un- 
employment in Urban United States.’’ 
(University of Michigan.) Sociology. 
‘‘Social Attitudes in Five Contem- 
porary Southern Novelists: Erskine 
Caldwell, William Faulkner, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Caroline Gordon, and T. S. Strib- 
ling.’’ (University of Michigan.) Eng- 
lish, 
‘‘The Fugitive Slave Clause, 1787- 
1842: A Study in American Constitu- 
tional History and in the History of the 
Conflict of Laws.’’ (University of 
Michigan.) History. 
Two Hundred Forty-Eight Negro Un- 
married Mothers. A Study of Two Hun- 
dred Forty-Eight Negro Unmarried 
Mothers and of Certain Services Pro- 
vided for Them by Social and Health 
Agencies in Metropolitan Detroit. 


(Wayne University.) Social Work, 











16. 


py 


18. 


19. 


5. ‘*Splenomegaly of the Banti 
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Minnesota 


Type.?? 


(University of Minnesota.) Anatomy. 


Nebraska 
‘¢ Activities and Training of Louisiana 
Negro High School Teachers.’’ (The 
University of Nebraska.) Education, 


New Jersey 
‘¢Mhe Rural Negro Church. A Study of 
the Rural Negro Church in Four Repre- 
sentative Southern Counties to Deter- 
mine Ministerial Adequacy.’’ (Drew 
University.) Religion. 


New York 


‘¢A Plan for Redesigning the Curricu- 
lum of the Rural Laboratory Schools of 
Tuskegee Institute.’? (Columbia Uni- 
versity.) Education. 
‘¢A Student Personnel Program for the 
Negro College.’? (Columbia Univer- 
sity.) Education. 
**Music and Music Education in the 
Negro College.’? (Columbia Univer- 
sity.) Education. 
‘¢Principles and Procedures Valuable 
for Continuing the Improvement of Ne- 
gro Education in a Dual School System 
in the Southern States.’? (Columbia 
University.) Education. 


. ‘fA Program of Education in Agricul- 


ture for Negroes of Missouri Based 
upon an Analysis of Economic Factors 
and of Social Activities of Negroes in 
Selected Communities in Southeast Mis- 
souri.’’? (Cornell University.) Educa- 
tion. 


- **The Attitudes of the Negro Towards 


the Church.’’ 
Sociology. 

‘‘The Negro in North Carolina since 
(New York Univer- 


(Cornell University.) 


Reconstruetion.’? 


sity.) History. 


- ‘*The Opposition of the Press to the 


Ascension of Hugo Black to the Snv- 
preme Court of the United States.’’ 
(New York University.) Political Sci- 


ence. 
North Carolina 


- ‘fSome factors related to curriculum 


development for a minority segregated 
group as revealed by a study of home- 





27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


economics education in North Caro- 


Education. 


Ohio 

‘*A Critical Study of the Virginia Re- 
vised Program for Improving Secondary 
Education of Negroes: Based upon the 
High-School Counseling Program.’’ 
(Ohio State University.) Education. 
‘<TIndustrial Education for Negroes in 
Ohio.’? (Ohio State University.) Edu- 
cation. 


lina.’? 


. ‘The development and appraisal of a 


program for promoting the in-service 


professional improvement of Negro 
teachers.’? (Ohio State University.) 
Education, 


‘¢The Illicit Slave Trade to Cuba and 
the Other Islands of the Caribbean.’’ 
(Ohio State University.) History. 

‘¢A Song, A Dance, and A Play—An 
Interpretative Study of three American 
Artists (Paul Robeson, Marion Ander- 
son, and Katherine Dunham.)’’* (West- 
ern Reserve University.) English. 


*Parenthesis ours. 


33, 


34, 


35. 


36. 


Pennsylvania 
‘*¢A Comparative Study of Delinquent 
Behavior Manifestation in One Hundred 
Delinquent’ and One Hundred WNon- 
Delinquent Negro Boys.’’ (Bryn Mawr 
College.) Sociology. 
‘¢The Law and Education for Minority 
Groups in Seventeen Southern States.’’ 
(Pennsylvania State College.) Educa- 
tion. 
‘*The Negro in Pennsylvania Politics 
with Special Reference to Philadelphia 
Since 1932.’”’ (University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) Political Science. 
‘¢Whittier’s Prose on Reforms Other 
Than Abolition.’’ (University of Pitts- 
burgh.) English. 


Tennessee 
‘¢George Washington Cable: A Critical 
Biography.’’ (Vanderbilt University.) 


English. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study of uni- 
versity research in 1945 may be briefly 
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summarized as follows: (1) There was 
an increase of seventy-four studies 
(48.68 per cent) reported in 1945 
over the total number of studies re- 
ported in 1944; (2) the total of 316 
studies reported in 1941 was the larg- 
est number reported during the 14- 
year period of these reviews, and the 
total of 226 studies reported in 1945 
indicates a reversal of the decline in 
studies incident to the Negro during 
the recent war period; (3) during the 
year 1942 the largest number of uni- 
versities (sixty-eight) during the 
14-year period sponsored research 
studies—in 1945 the number of insti- 
tutions reporting studies was sixty- 
one; (4) forty-one of the universities 
reporting permit the matriculation of 
both white and Negro students, and 
produced a combined total of ninety- 
three or 41.15 per cent of the total 
studies reported in 1945—twelve uni- 
versities (in the Southern or border 
states) refuse Negro matriculants, and 
produced a combined total‘ of only 
twenty-four or 10.61 per cent of the 
total studies — eight universities are 
attended primarily by Negro students 
and produced a combined total of 109 
studies (all masters’ theses) or 48.57 
per cent of the total studies; (5) it 
was found that 88 per cent of the 
racially identified authors of doctors’ 
dissertations were Negroes, and 87.17 


per cent of the identified authors of 
masters’ theses were Negroes; (6) a 
consideration of the geographical lo- 
cation of the universities reporting 
studies shows that the largest number 
of institutions reporting (twenty) 
are in the middle west, all of which 
have racially mixed student bodies— 
however, the institutions in the South 
(eighteen, inclusive of the colleges for 
Negroes) reported 50.44 per cent of 
the total studies; (7) a consideration 
of the studies by subject matter fields 
shows that during both 1944 and 1945 
the majority of the university re- 
search incident to the Negro was con- 
ducted in the departments of Educa- 
tion, Social Work, Sociology, History, 
English, and Home Economies — in 
1945 there were eighty-eight studies 
in Education, thirty-two in Social 
Work, twenty-two in Sociology, eight- 
een in History, seventeen in English, 
and thirteen in Home Economics. 

Finally, it is hoped that the evi- 
denced quantitative increase in re- 
search incident to the Negro will be 
accompanied by a qualitative improve- 
ment in the text of the future re- 
search. This is imperative if research 
investigators of topics pertaining to 
the American Negro are to assume 
more adequately their responsibilities 
and obligations in the American so- 
cial order. 
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American Daughter* 
In spite of the old adage to the con- 


trary, there is something new under 
the sun. Here, for example, is an au- 
tobiography by a Negro author that 
does not deal with the thwarting and 
distorting effects of the American race 
problem; an autobiography that does 
not mention the oppression, the vio- 
lence, and the depravity which segre- 
gated living produces. Here is a story 
of Negro childhood and youth with a 
setting, not in the sadistic Deep South, 
but of all unusual places, in North 
Dakota. Here is a life of a Negro 
girl who, for a while at least, lived 
and thought and acted like any other 
American. In short, here is a new and 
fresh book about Negro American 
life—one that we need if we are to see 
the complete picture. 

American Daughter depicts the 
sorrows, the joys, and the struggles of 
an interesting pioneer Negro family 
that went from Iowa to farm in North 
Dakota. ‘‘Pop’’ Thompson, with his 
three sons—Tom, Dick, and Harry— 
his wife, and Era Bell, his daughter, 
moved from Des Moines to a farm in 
the heart of the Dakota prairie land. 
A much better chef than farmer, 
Pop struggled with the soil, achiev- 
ing only partial success. The supreme 
character in the work, Pop has a na- 
tive dignity and a great friendliness 
that won not only the respect of all 
who knew him but which also win that 
of the reader as well. In this excel- 
lent portrait of her father, Era Bell 
Thompson has embodied all of the love 
and respect that she had for this 
grand person. 

The battle of this family with prai- 
rie farming and all of its hardships 
and heartbreaks is effectively told by 
Miss Thompson. Her delineation of 
these years is highly dramatic and 


*Era Bell Thompson, American Daughter. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
Pp. 301. 


convincing. A moving recital, it is not 
racial but American, and it is an- 
other addition to the heroic saga of 
the midwest conquest of the soil. 

The neighbors of this Negro family 
were of varied national backgrounds, 
but like the Thompsons they were all 
good typical Americans with essen- 
tially the same problems and above 
all the same human kindliness and 
friendliness. Although Miss Thomp- 
son does not label it as such, this is 
the unconscious thesis of the book and 
the seeret of the work’s fascination. 
In a hundred different ways, she im- 
plies this thesis—the ‘‘oneness’’ of all 
people when they get to know each 
other. 

American Daughter is an optimistic 
book—a book in some respects like the 
works of Louis Adamic. Miss Thomp- 
son like Adamic sees many of the ob- 
stacles to unity in our American life, 
but she also sees the other side of the 
medal, and she emphasizes the latter. 
One feels that she has had many more 
skirmishes with the problem than she 
tells about in her work. But she set 
out to give a picture not of humilia- 
tion and oppression but of the essen- 
tial goodness which can be found in 
American living. 

American Daughter is therefore like 
a breath of fresh air after the noisome 
atmosphere we have experienced in 
some recent Negro autobiographies 
and novels. It naturally invites com- 
parison with Wright’s Black Boy. As 
a matter of fact, it is a sort of unin- 
tentional answer to the latter work. 
Black Boy is morbidly cynical and 
pessimistic; American Daughter is 
just as definitely hopeful and opti- 
mistic. Let’s find all that is wrong 
with Negro living in America (par- 
ticularly in the South) and hammer 
it home, Mr. Wright seems to say. But 
Miss Thompson boldly states: ‘‘I 
know there is still good in the world, 
that, way down underneath, most 
Americans are fair; that my people 
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and your people can work together 
and live together in peace and happi- 
ness if they but have the opportunity 
to know and understand each other.”’ 

We need both attitudes. We need 
Wright’s and we need Thompson’s to 
offset the unrelieved darkness of 
Wright’s portrayal. Both are thera- 
peutic. Wright points out the ob- 
stacles to be met. Thompson gives us 
the hope that they can be overcome. 
She bolsters our faith in the Ameri- 
can Way. Although we have never 
wholly lost that faith, we do need an 
occasional shot in the arm to help us 
keep it alive. American Daughter 
gives us that kind of lift. 

When we see a family like that of 
the Rileys we know that no matter 
how black the scene may look there 
are liberal Christian whites who are 
willing to face racial issues openly 
and squarely. The Rileys are among 
the best portrayals we have had in 
recent literature on the Negro. 

Era Bell Thompson, we are con- 
vinced, is herself a friendly soul. We 
feel it as we read her work; it is there 
on every page and in every act-of her 
life. Talking of the people she meets 
in her present position, Miss Thomp- 
son remarks: ‘‘Cranks, philanthro- 
pists, or plain everyday Americans, I 
like them all. For every bad one, there 
are twenty good ones. . . . It is sur- 
prising to know how many people 
there are in the world hungry for 
kindness, to have someone believe in 
them. And I do believe in them.’’ 

And yet, in spite of this emphasis 
on good will, Miss Thompson does not 
go too far with it. She does not be- 
come a hat-in-hand apologist. Per- 
haps it is her Northern background 
that has made it possible, but she has 
written a ‘‘good will’’ book that does 
not make the reader sick of the stom- 
ach. And that is no mean achieve- 
ment. 

Well-written, new, fresh and charm- 
ing, American Daughter brings us an- 
other promising Negro writer. Let us 
hope that Miss Thompson’s second 
volume will come soon and, more im- 


portant, that it will live up to the 
promise in this excellent first. She has 
made a grand start. 
ARTHUR P. Davis 
Professor of English 
Howard University 


Hard Boiled Fiction* 


With her first novel, The Street, 
Ann Petry joins that fast-growing 
school of hard-boiled Negro fiction 
writers—the school of William Atta- 
way, Charles Offord, Chester Himes, 
and Richard Wright. 

This school specializes in depicting 
the sordidness and the social degen- 
eracy one finds in the modern city 
slum, particularly in the black ghettos 
of these various slums. Emphasizing 
the brutality of a social order geared 
to crush the unfortunate Negro with- 
in its clutches, these writers delineate 
in harsh detail the helplessness of the 
victim and the warping and distort- 
ing influence on his personality 
wrought by this hostile social scheme. 
The writers of this group say in ef- 
fect: here is what the prejudiced 
American system does to the Negro. 
All he asks is a chance to live a decent 
life. You not only deny him that 
chance, but you also make of him a 
brutal caricature of humanity. 

Primarily writers of social criticism 
and protest, these authors make fre- 
quent use of filth and obscenity, a fact 
which has alienated many Negro read- 
ers. The latter tend to forget, how- 
ever, that this objectionable material 
is not inserted wholly for sensational 
effect. Another weapon in the arsenal 
of protest, it is used to shock the 
American conscience into an aware- 
ness of the inequalities and injustices 
in our system. And these Hard Boiled 
writers are doing a good job in this 
respect. Though futilitarian in their 
own works and attitude, they, by the 
very intensity of their attacks, have 
done much to enlist the aid of liberal 
America to the cause of the Negro. 


*Ann Petry, The Street. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1945. Pp. 436. 
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The Street tells the story of the 
pathetic but futile efforts of Lutie 
Johnson to provide a decent home for 
her only son—a nine-year-old Harlem 
‘“‘key-child’’—on 116th Street. Nei- 
ther the child nor Lutie has a possible 
chance in the fight with 116th Street, 
the antagonist in the story; because 
the ‘‘Street’’ represents all of the evil 
inherent in the bad housing, the bad 
sanitation, the violence, and the bes- 
tiality of a segregated, oppressed, and 
frustrated people. The depraved su- 
perintendent who tries to rape Lutie 
and who finally proves her undoing, 
the sinister figures of Junto, the white 
man who desired Lutie, of Mrs. 
Hedges, the brothel-keeper, and of 
Boots Smith, the slimy band-leader, 
are all parts of the Street and are all 
in league against the heroic efforts of 
Lutie to give her son a home and 
security. 

The Street—116th in New York in 
this case —is symbolical of all the 
slums of America. Miss Petry has 
seen the evil effects of such places on 
the lives of essentially fine char- 
acters, and that is the thesis of her 
work. As a thesis it is sound, but a 
thesis is one thing, a good novel an- 
other. There is almost too much thesis 
lurking behind the characters in The 
Street. As a result, some of them be- 
come puppets to motivate the plot and 
not flesh-and-blood human beings. 
Junto, for instance, the mysterious 
behind-the-scenes controller of Har- 
lem bands and night spots, is more 
melodramatic than real. The same 
holds true for Mrs. Hedges, although 
she is a fascinating figure. 


All the way through the book, the 
reader keeps wondering why Lutie, 
who is an intelligent person, doesn’t 
take an intelligent course of action 
when some emergency arises. This is 
particularly true at the end when she 
seeks a lawyer to get her child out of 
a detention home. As a matter of fact 
the whole ending seems forced. The 
author evidently felt that she needed 


a strong climax and proceeded to ob- 
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tain one at the expense of reality. A 
sensational ending it certainly is, but 
it is not convincing. 

In spite of these obvious weaknesses 
—weaknesses often found in first nov- 
els—The Street is a fascinating work. 
Its sensationalism makes for fast and 
‘‘easy’’ reading. Moreover, Miss Petry 
knows her Street intimately; and her 
theme, though she has made it Negro, 
is not essentially racial but human, 
and therefore has a universal appeal. 

Ann Petry, the author, has had a 
versatile life. She has been a phar- 
macist, a newspaper woman, a teacher, 
a writer of children’s plays, and an 
amateur actress. At the present time, 
she is executive secretary of Negro 
Women Incorporated, a civic organi- 
zation interested in local and national 
legislation. Her thorough knowledge 
of Harlem was gained through her 
work as newspaper woman. 

Miss Petry’s first published work 
was a short story, ‘‘On Saturday the 
Siren Sounds at Noon,’’ which ap- 
peared in the December 1943 Crisis. 
Since that time she has published sev- 
eral other short stories. In 1945 she 
received the Houghton Mifflin Liter- 
ary Fellowship and through its aid 
finished The Street, her first novel. 

With her profound knowledge of 
Negro slum life, her flair for the sen- 
sational, and her ability to dramatize 
social ills, Ann Petry has the makings 
of a great protest novelist. 

In The Street her thesis was not 
wholly sublimated into art, but with 
her intelligence and obvious ability 
she will surely profit from the experi- 
ence of this first effort. It looks as 
though the Hard Boiled School has 
another able scholar. 

ARTHUR P. Davis 


Silver Foxes 


There is no doubt that Frank Yer- 
by’s The Foxes of Harrow* is a great 
moment in American publishing for 
Negroes. It is likewise, one can say in 


*Frank Yerby. The Foxes of Harrow. 
New York: The Dial Press, 1945. Pp. 534. 
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all sincerity, an event of the first mag- 
nitude in the fulfillment of American 
democracy. It would be nice, there- 
fore, to be able to report that The 
Fozes of Harrow represents as genu- 
ine a triumph in the world of litera- 
ture as it does in the marketplace and 
along the front of racism. After all 
there is no law of nature which says 
that an author cannot have his success 
story and his art at one and the same 
time. Nana’s first printing was fifty- 
five thousand copies, with ten thou- 
sand more ordered on the day of pub- 
lication, a dramatic new record for its 
era in French publishing. That pros- 
perity has not kept it from being a 
bible to the Naturalists. Childe Har- 
olde’s Pilgrimage made Byron a lion, 
a sort of Charles-Boyer-Richard Hard- 
ing - Davis- Count - of - Monte - Cristo - 
rolled-into-one figure, literally over- 
night. While as literature Childe Har- 
olde leaves much to be desired it can 
still be printed as literature in repu- 
table anthologies. No inconsiderable 
eredit for the high favor which the 
King’s Men enjoyed with the Eliza- 
bethan public should be attributed to 
Shakespeare’s popularity as a play- 
wright with his contemporary audi- 
ences. And certainly about the sterling 
quality of Shakespeare’s genius there 
has been almost no argument. But to 
the world of Madame Bovary, War 
and Peace, Of Human Bondage, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, or Native Son, 
The Foxes of Harrow has very little 
claim. 

Yet from the angle of a purpose 
deliberately satisfied The Foxes of 
Harrow is a consummation so perfect 
that it is (without a figure of speech) 
breathtaking. Perhaps Frank Yerby 
did not say to himself exactly these 
words: ‘‘It is possible, as never be- 
fore, to get rich quick with one novel. 
No Negro has ever turned the trick, 
and nobody really believes that any of 
us are quite ready or lucky enough to 
bring it off. But I understand the 
winning formula, and I can work it— 
now.’’ But something like that must 
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have been in his mind from the mo- 
ment he first committed himself to the 
writing of this book. For this is, in 
terms of timely best-seller and movie 
appeal, a highly sophisticated and 
masterful piece of cynical eclecticism. 
It is as if Yerby had taken all the 
units in the prevailing cycle of com- 
mercially successful novels and mo- 
tion pictures apart, and, extracting 
from them their sure-fire trade se- 
erets, neatly reorganized these gar- 
nerings into his own repetition of the 
hit that has never yet failed. 

One way to go through this book— 
the way, probably, which should be 
recommended to divert the pain of 
readers who hope for several dimen- 
sions and a significant attack upon 
the problems of life in the fiction they 
essay —is to check the number of 
scenes which you have seen done over 
and over so much in the movies that 
they have become stock shots. All of 
them, as a further proof of Yerby’s 
brilliance at playing the game, can be 
conceived, even in the book, as cam- 
era material by even the most lethar- 
gic eye. There is, for example, Odalie’s 
first visit to Harrow. Stephen, with 
the wind rumpling his hair, is sitting 
his beautiful mount among his fields 
of cane (imagine this in technicolor) 
when suddenly (on the sound track of 
course) come hoofbeats out of no- 
where, and then into the film, or, 
rather, landscape, side saddle on a 
gleaming black mare, rides the vision 
of Odalie. There is, for another exam- 
ple, the opening of Harrow, certainly 
a spectacle whose possibilities would 
make any orthodox director prance 
with glee. Here, first, for background 
(still all in technicolor) is the whole 
plantation with its bedazzling man- 
sion. The extras, handsome men and 
magnolia-scented belles, crowd the 
ballroom and the great hall, the slave 
orchestra, with the help of perhaps a 
hundred unseen studio musicians, 
mocked into the sound track, plays 
adolescently amorous strings, and, in 
the center of everything the spiral 
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staircase, incredibly long, dominates 
the tableau. Then, when all the guests 
have arrived, last comes (the moment 
when every mooning bobby-socker or 
frustrated matron in the darkened 
movie palace feels her heart will break 
from the tide of emotion she is sharing 
with the lovely heroine—just as, for 
that matter, she is also sharing the 
heroine’s loveliness) the entrance of 
the Arceneaux and one of those great 
movie pauses, an instant of tense 
drama underneath the surface, while 
through the sigh-filled hush across 
miles of intervening space Odalie’s 
and Stephen’s eyes are speaking 
worlds to each other. There is, for 
still another example ,the lovers’ first 
kiss, the efficiency of which for bring- 
ing to a boil the truly zealous students 
of eroticism, whether on film or in 
print, can be done justice only by an 
unabridged quotation from Yerby 
himself: ‘‘He bent his head down and 
locked his lips expertly against hers. 
At once her hands came up against 
his chest, pushing him gently away 
as always. But his arms tightened, 
so that ske would have cried out in 
pain had she been able. But her mouth 
was against his, stopping her cries, 
stopping her breath. She hammered 
at his chest with both hands, but he 
drove his iron hand inward at the 
small of her back so that her body 
ground against his warm and soft 
through all the layers of clothing. 
And then suddenly the hammering 
stopped. Her lips softened and parted 
and the sweet young breath came 
sighing through. He felt her move, 
straining upward against him, and 
her arms stole softly around his neck. 
They were velvet soft where they 
touched him, but they burnt him like 
a brand’’ (ef. Alfred Noyes, The 
Highwayman). 

But why go on? Practically every- 
where this novel reads almost directly 
like a scenario. Its scenes in the New 
Orleans dives, the duel between Ste- 
phen and Waguespack, the boudoir 
episode when the completeness of 
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Odalie’s surrender is underscored, 
through a symbol which even arrested 
intelligences can interpret while pat- 
ting themselves on the back at their 
own percipience, by her gesture with 
the pearls, Stephen’s nightly vigils in 
the hall beneath Odalie’s portrait af- 
ter her death, the Voudou ceremony 
climaxed by the aphrodisiac dancing 
of Hercule and the quadroon girl, the 
steamboat race ending in the dramatic 
explosion of the Creole Belle, all these, 
and many more, are tempting morsels 
for both the cinema scout and the best- 
seller fan. Stephen kissed and won 
Odalie expertly and ruthlessly. As 
expertly, and as ruthlessly, Frank 
Yerby has wooed and won the goddess 
of his own desires. It would be un- 
gracious and libellous to say that this 
book did not cost him much to write. 
It took not only skill, but work. Yerby 
has gone to great pains to reproduce 
with the verisimilitude of infinitely 
cumulative detail a half-century of 
Louisiana’s past. And, insofar as the 
surface portion of the antebellum 
South which Yerby has meant to re- 
create is concerned, he seems to have 
operated with great fidelity. Scholars 
who have a high sense of their mission 
will sorrow somewhat over Yerby’s 
reconstruction. They will perceive im- 
mediately its limitations, its sterility 
as an agent for the creative criticism 
either of our past or our present. Yet 
Yerby has spared no pains to make 
his canvas correct and rich. Both of 
those, indeed, it is, but only in the 
same terms of Belasco’s theater where, 
you will remember, the properties 
were never counterfeit no matter how 
else the drama missed the mark. For 
to all these problems which can be 
solved by virtuosity, the standardized 
plotting, the exclusion of racism as a 
theme, the working in of the right 
amount of concupiscence, the fitting 
of his flat characters to their stock 
dimensions, the piling on of period at- 
mosphere that will make so many peo- 
ple boast of getting through this 
‘‘deep’’ book, Yerby has brought skill 
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and stamina and will. And thus ex- 
ploiting these qualities he has cap- 
tured the pot of gold at the end of 
one rainbow. 

But when all which can be granted 
Yerby has been said and done the fact 
remains that in The Foxes of Harrow 
he is just an entertainer. True, thank 
God, he is not a blackface minstrel, 
but merely another American bargain- 
ing in the same free fashion for the 
public taste as Margaret Mitchell in 
Gone with the Wind or Kathleen 
Winsor in Forever Amber. As such, 
Negroes neither can, nor should, de- 
spise his performance, if only because 
it represents so much encouragement 
in our destruction of the idea that 
white people have the exclusive equity 
in anything. Furthermore, it reas- 
sures us that opportunities, even of 
the most fabulous return, are not 
always closed to Negroes. Yet in our 
anxiety to give Yerby his full due it 
must not be forgotten that fiction 
which serves only as entertainment is, 
at its best, trivial, and at its worst, 
dangerous. The brand of escapism in 
The Foxes of Harrow seems innocent 
enough. But the book certainly has 
no great positive values. Nothing in 
its theme, none of its characters, pos- 
sess significance. Perhaps this is the 
way Yerby wanted it. In. his short 
prologue, the best thing in this book, 
you get the knowledge that Yerby can 
write. As you pass further and fur- 
ther into his book the abandonment of 
the promise of that prologue for the 
dexterous ringing of the changes on 
stale and never meaningful material 
is a bitter thing to stomach. For, after 
all, literature does have a social fune- 
tion which bald entertainment be- 
trays. It was never more imperative 
for every artist to serve that function 
well than it is now. Who should 
know, indeed, better than our genera- 
tion, that the world of pastance is the 
world of mocking death? The Fozes 
of Harrow establishes Mr. Yerby as a 
king of sportsmen, but what of Gar- 
eth’s question— 
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‘Follow the deer? Follow the Christ, the 
King, Live pure, speak true, right wrong, 
follow the King—Else, wherefore born?’’ 

BuLyDEN JACKSON 
Department of English 
Fisk University 


At Heaven’s Gate 


I remember seeing, ’way back in the 
twenties, a Doug Fairbanks movie, 
the kind they don’t seem able to make 
any more, in which a lovable old pi- 
rate said of someone—I’m pretty sure 
it was Fairbanks himself, ‘‘He’s a 
bully lad.’’ From that day forth bully 
has been one of my favorite words, 
and it is what I want to say about this 
collection of poetry from West Vir- 
ginia high school students.* 

By no means is the poetry in this 
anthology all that exciting. But ap- 
parently, in terms of integrity and 
democracy, the project has been well 
handled. All the poetry, for example, 
seems very clearly to have been writ- 
ten by the students, not by the teach- 
ers. An obvious attempt has been 
made not to show anybody off; but, 
on the other hand, no artificial ega- 
litarianism has been forced into the 
distribution of space. And, finally, 
the poetry by Negro students has been 
included so casually that if you are, 
as I am, not familiar with West Vir- 
ginia schools, you cannot be sure you 
have recognized it all. I know that 
Simmons High School and Garnet 
High School are colored. I saw no 
other names that I could suppose sig- 
nified Negro schools. 

As to the poetry itself it is almost 
exclusively typical juvenilia, which 
means that it is pretty bad. Honest 
juvenilia, however, even of the great 
poets, is rather generally abominable. 
If Keats had died after the composi- 


*The Young Poet, 1946. An anthology of 
poems by West Virginia high school stu- 
dents, appearing as number 8 of the West 
Virginia Educational Bulletin, vol. viii. (I 
don’t know how to cite this. No one is 
named as its editor. Its relation to the bul- 
letin is not made clear—so, there you are.) 
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tion of his ‘‘Imitation of Spenser,’’ 


his ‘‘Fill for Me a Brimming Bowl’’ 
and his ‘‘On Death’ only a rash soul 
would have sworn that he was capable 
of ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes’’ and ‘‘The 
Ode to the Nightingale.’’ These young 
West Virginians are plagued by the 
cliché. For them songs are cheery, 
nooks are secret, violets are blue, sun- 
set is golden, blooms are fragile, 
strangers are welcome, moonlight is 
silver-slippered, twilight fades, star- 
light glistens, streams laugh, gold 
glitters, the stars twinkle, rain abates, 
a brook winds its way, the moon plays 
hide and seek. But just to repeat the 
quoted titles of Keats’ juvenilia is to 
intimate that he was.then none too 
original, either, in the handling of his 
metaphor. 

The titles used by these West Vir- 
ginians are another reminder that 
young people are the same today as 
they were yesterday. There are, as a 
revelatory sampling, poems on trees, 
peace, spring, religion, walking in the 
woods, two awakenings, a ‘‘The 
Things I Love,’’ a ‘‘Symbol of Life,”’ 
a ‘*Recipe for Life,’’ and a ‘‘Memo 
to Life,’’ a ‘‘Things That Mean So 
Much,’’ and ‘‘A New Day.”’ In keep- 
ing with such titles much of the poe- 
try is Edgar-Guestish, greeting-card 
stuff for wall mottoes or sofa pillows. 

But here and there a vision of the 
real thing whips out. Particularly is 
this true of the selections from 
Charleston’s Stonewall Jackson High 
School and, above all, of the poetry 
from there prepared under the super- 
vision of Stuart P. Armstrong—Em- 
ily Wood’s lines: 

Moving their shawls of shadow, 

The hills settle down to sleep; 
begin a short lyric that has promising 
features. Mary Pedersen’s dark, ‘‘like 
a fog in the rising wind’’ distin- 
guishes her perception of moonlight. 
With his ‘‘Defiation’’ Paul S. Fred- 
erick provides what seemed to me the 
high point in the whole collection. 
June Beamer of Sutton, with her 
**Fall-Summer Day,’’ Doris Mullens 
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of Salem, with her ‘‘Night,’’ and 
Kenneth Reay Kurtz of Weston, with 
his ‘‘Plea from a Small Boy with His 
First Gun,’’ are others represented 
by genuinely promising productions. 

One piece of possibly constructive 
criticism emerges from even a cursory 
reading of this little anthology. It is 
that the English teachers of West Vir- 
ginia are missing too many good open. 
ings for teaching their students, both 
as creators and readers, how poetry is 
made. This failure is all too evident 
in the general lack of attention on the 
part of the young poets here repre- 
sented to the coordination of the 
movement of their poetry with the ef- 
fects they wish to achieve. Clearly 
these youngsters could be shown to 
their profit that, with or without the 
rhythms of scansion, verse has move- 
ment, and that the poet can control 
this movement to serve his own ends. 
And even simpler than the problem 
of appropriate movement is one which 
can be perhaps most effectively pre- 
sented through such an example of its 
neglect as that which appears in Doris 
Mullens’ ‘‘Night.’’ In this poem Miss 
Mullens wants to set up, first, an im- 
age of a scene of beauty, and then 
show how an intrusion of something 
out of harmony with the setting de- 
stroys that beauty. This is how she 
describes the intrusion: 

Then a freight train roars through 

Disturbing the beauty of the silence 

With its mournful whistle. 

Its bellowing smoke hides stars from my 
view. 

The beauty of the night has fled. 

I pass over the confusion of seman- 
ties raised by bellowing, if it is not a 
typographical error, to deal with this 
‘‘mournful whistle.’? Whether Poe 
was right or wrong about the saddest 
things being the most beautiful the 
‘‘mournful whistle’’ is too beautiful 
an image to help Miss Mullen’s con- 
trast. She needs here something ugly 
from the freight train, something to 
set abruptly the teeth on edge. In- 
stead her ‘‘mournful whistle,’’ as her 
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teacher could easily have demon- 
strated not only to Miss Mullen, but 
to a whole class in any kind of litera- 
ture, goes with the beauty of the 
night. 

This poetry project from West Vir- 
ginia is a good thing. From the cir- 
cumstance that the 105 students rep- 
resented in this volume are only a 
limited number of those participating, 
it is also apparently gratifying 
popular. Miss Genevieve Starcher, 
who directed the project, Stuart P. 
Armstrong, Jessie Cunningham and 
Dorothy Atkins, who judged the en- 
tries, and W. W. Trent, the West 
Virginia State superintendent, whose 
foreword to the anthology indicates 
an unquestionably genuine interest in 
the undertaking, all are to be praised 
for their contribution to a combined 
operation so much more welcome than 
those of recent fame that it is as re- 
freshing as dayspring must have been 
to Milton’s shepherd swain in his pas- 
tures new. 

BLYDEN JACKSON 


Demagoguery—Southern Style 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in 1940, 
members of a symposium discussed 
that strange political monstrosity, the 
southern demagogue. On that occa- 
sion the author of this biography* de- 
scribed Ben Tillman as a ‘‘very suc- 
cessful demagogue’’ who possessed a 
‘‘generous share of statesmanship.’’ 
Upon hearing this statement the pres- 
ent reviewer raised the question in his 
own mind as to whether there was 
anything incongruous in the descrip- 
tion of a demagogue as a statesman. 
A reading of this carefully drawn pic- 
ture of one of the South’s most astute 
rabble rousers raises anew that perti- 
nent question. The details of the life 
of ‘‘Pitchfork’’ Ben Tillman, replete 
with a perverse devotion to lawless- 
ness, a violent antipathy for anyone 


*Francis Butler Simkins, Pitchfork Ben 
Tillman. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 577. 


who expressed an independent point 
of view, and a consistent destruction 
of democratic processes are the patent 
earmarks of a demagogue, but hardly 
the traits one usually prefers to asso- 
ciate with that very rare political 
phenomenon, the statesman. 

Ben Tillman was a South Carolina 
rustic who may have become nothing 
but the plain dirt farmer that his 
neighbors were had not he possessed 
an insatiable intellectual curiosity 
which provided the stimulus for his 
self-education, a burning personal de- 
sire to exercise power, and a keen 
awareness that such power could be 
gained through the exploitation of the 
passions and prejudices of his igno- 
rant white fellows. He had just the 
right amount of crudity, vulgarity, 
and flair for dramatic speech to bring 
these masses under his control; and 
he would go to any lengths to realize 
this end. He could attack the Negro 
with a barbarity greater than any he 
could ascribe to his black fellows; or 
he could champion self-government 
for Cuba and the Philippines if it 
served his purposes. He could fight 
for government ownership of business, 
if he was the government; or could 
violently oppose any government reg- 
ulations if such would embarrass his 
opponents. 

In a state so devoid of leadership as 
South Carolina a man like Tillman 
could easily make his way to the top. 
The ignorance of the masses, the pov- 
erty which by the 1880’s was reflected 
in considerable agrarian unrest, and 
the hatred of the Negro which could 
be fanned into a brightly burning 
flame were the rungs of the ladder by 
which Tillman climbed to power. In 
the exercise of this power he domi- 
nated South Carolina politics for 
more than a generation, he sat in the 
governor’s chair for two terms, and 
occupied a seat in the United States 
Senate for twenty-three years. 

The life of Ben Tillman is a story 
of the tragedy of southern political 
and social life. It is full of murder, 
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violence, and lawlessness. If Tillman 
was not himself a murderer, it was 
due more to prudence—or cowardice 
—than to character, for often he con- 
doned the taking of human life. He 
defiled the chamber of the United 
States Senate by engaging in a fight 
with the junior Senator from his own 
state. He felt that due process of law 
for Negroes was a waste of time; and 
when a Negro was accused of rape 
while he was governor, he wrote an 
officer of the law that ‘‘the villain de- 
serves lynching’’ and that he had 
been ‘‘hoping to hear that you have 
caught and lynched him.’’ His rule 
was so tyrannical and dictatorial that 
he felt no compunction. about resort- 
ing to lawless methods to gain his 
desired ends. 

While the author is somewhat criti- 
eal of his subject, he sees good quali- 
ties in him which the reviewer fails to 
find. Reference is made to him as 
‘‘Honest Ben’’ and he is described as 
indulging in ‘‘reckless truth-telling’”’ 
on the subject of the Negro. One re- 
mains unconvinced that so ruthless 
and unscrupulous a man could resist 
the temptation to lie when it suited 
his purposes. He is described as tol- 
erant, but his frequent refusal to con- 
cede to the opposition the most basic 
human rights and his inclination to 
distort the views of others are not the 
traits of a tolerant person. He can 
hardly be described as lacking the 
traits of a tyrant when there is so 
much evidence of his ruthless domina- 
tion of the South Carolina legislature 
and his personal supervision of a 
large group of goose-stepping, rubber- 
stamping followers, any one of whom 
would be consigned to oblivion if he 
dared to entertain a thought of his 
own. 

The most impressive feature of Pro- 
fessor Simkins’ full-length, well-told 
story is the striking similarity which 
one can see between southern dema- 
goguery in 1890 and in 1946. The po- 
groms inspired by Tillman and his ilk 
have their counterparts today. The 
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convention of 1890 which disfran- 
chised the Negro reminds one of the 
present desperate effort of South Car- 
olinians to kep the ballot out of the 
hands of their Negro neighbors. Till- 
man’s incitement of the ignorant, pov- 
erty-stricken white masses to violence 
against their black fellows diverted 
attention then, as it does now, from 
the basic ills of the region and made 
possible the achievement of the lead- 
er’s prime aim, perpetuation in office. 
The ancestral home of the South 
Carolina rustic may be deserted and 
his family may be scattered, but Till- 
manism has survived the generation 
that separates Pitchfork Ben from the 
present and casts its ominous shadow 
over the region as some dread disease 
from which the South cannot escape 
if, indeed, it wants to. 

JoHN Hope FRANKLIN 

North Carolina College for Negroes 


Trumpet to the World* 


In the light of ethics and human 
decency, novels by white authors 
about Negroes may be placed on three 
levels: the lowest, represented by a 
beastly and depraved work such as, 
let us say, the late Du Bose Heyward’s 
Porgy revealing the Negro as a worth- 
less sub-human creature; the middle 
level, represented by a callous and 
cynical novel such as Erskine Cald- 
well’s Trouble in July showing him as 
a stupid frightened animal; and the 
higher level, represented by an hon- 
est and square-dealing book such as 
Hodding Carter’s The Winds of Fear 
depicting the mixed forces aligned 
against the Negro, but this time 
against a reasonable and rational hu- 
man being who shows some signs of 
decency and human courage. A novel 
on the highest level by a white author 
about the Negro has not yet been writ- 
ten—a novel that will weave into its 
fabric the hate and the bitterness of 
which he is a victim, the heartache 
that he suffers and the eternal strug- 


*Mark Harris, Trumpet to the World. New 
York: Reynal & Hitehcock, 1945. Pp. 242. 
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gle he wages to break the shackles of 
prejudice. 

Trumpet to the World by Mark 
Harris is a novel by a white author 
about a Negro and it stands high on 
the higher level. It is a courageous 
novel and one that everyone should 
read if for no other reason than to see 
how honest and decent a white man 
ean be. And the author is honest and 
decent without being patronizing. He 
isn’t the sort of white man who says, 
‘Look, I like Negroes; I call them 
Mister ; I shake hands with them, and 
will even eat with them.’’ This easily 
recognizable type is sometimes the Ne- 
gro’s worst enemy. The novel is honest 
because it shows the hero acting and 
reacting in a rational and normal 
way. 

The main character in Trumpet to 
the World is Willie Jim—just plain 
Willie Jim—son of Willie Jim and 
Rilla. He was born in the traditional 
lean-to- in some nameless place in the 
black heart of Georgia. From the very 
beginning he had had knowing ways 
and he was restless, therefore it was 
just a matter of time before he walked 
out of the woods and out on the road 
leading to Athens. Up to now he 
knows nothing about the meanness, 
arrogance, and vulgar malice of white 
folks towards Negroes and he walks 
the streets of Athens in naive fear- 
lessness. He looks through store win- 
dows; asks and answers questions 
simply and directly, and keeps his 
head high. The knowing reader won- 
ders how it could be that some white 
man didn’t beat his head before the 
novel got going. It isn’t that Willie 
Jim didn’t give them good reason. 
Maybe the white folks thought he was 
erazy. 

Willie Jim gets a job in Professor 
Williams’ restaurant; he is a diligent 
worker, reliable and trustworthy. He 
learns a thing or two about life and 
about race from the Professor who is 
a man of cautious courage. He also 
learns a thing or two from Leda, a 
young girl, who teaches him how to 


read. The author, who doesn’t know 
Georgia very well, tells us that Willie 
Jim ‘‘reads his books on the Univer- 
sity [of Georgia] campus... rode the 
Athens buses . . . sitting where he 
pleased . . . he forgot his sir and 
ma’am and all the rules of Athens, 
Georgia.’’ Well, it is only natural 
that by now he has outgrown Georgia 
and he leaves it and hitchhikes into a 
more liberal climate, South Carolina. 
On the way he is picked up by Eddie 
Mae Ingram, daughter of the owner 
of a typical ‘‘big house and planta- 
tion.’’ Instead of going to far-away 
Connecticut, Willie Jim is persuaded 
to stop over at Eddie Mae’s house for 
a bite to eat and a rest and Eddie Mae 
soon becomes his tutor and friend. 
Mr. Ingram doesn’t realize what’s go- 
ing on, but Mattie, the Negro cook, 
broods darkly over Eddie Mae’s folly 
and wickedness. These doings do not 
lead to the usual rope and tree limb; 
they lead to love and marriage. The 
newlyweds buy a house on a quiet 
country road and the white neighbors 
come calling but when they see Willie 
Jim, they burn the house down. Eddie 
Mae, meanwhile, sensibly enough, has 
gone to New York bearing Willie 
Jim’s child. Willie Jim all this time 
has been writing a magnum opus on 
the epic plight of the Negro; his man- 
uscript is burned in the fire, but he 
earries the book in his heart. At this 
point a rather prosaic thing happens: 
Willie Jim is drafted into the army. 
Willie Jim Ingram, now Private, and 
later Sergeant Ingram, has matured 
into a knowledgeable, clean-living, 
forward-looking human being. He is 
in a mixed camp where he meets all 
types of white folks: wicked, ornery, 
stupid, indifferent ; but he meets some 
decent ones—among them, the re- 
viewer hopes, the author of Trumpet 
to the World. Willie Jim writes regu- 
larly to faithful and well-beloved Ed- 
die Mae; starts a school for illiterates 
at the camp, approved by the com- 
manding officer. When Major Sims, 
the new commanding officer, learns of 
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these goings-on he breaks up the 
school and Willie Jim breaks the Ma- 
jor’s jaw and flees camp, reaching the 
safety of Harlem and the arms of Ed- 
die Mae. The reader knows, however, 
that his safety will be tenuous and 
short-lived. 


I have purposely given a rather 
lengthy synopsis of the novel and will 
hold adverse criticism to the mini- 
mum, Trumpet to the World reads 
like a first novel. It is incoherent in 
spots; bits of action and of situation 
are not always well-motivated and are 
not true to life as Negroes know it in 
Georgia and South Carolina. Eddie 
Mae is a shadowy, insubstantial fig- 
ure—too much so to have played such 
an important part in the story ;—and 
finally, the book is too hurried and the 
ship is too light for such heavy cargo. 
One should read it, nevertheless, for 
it makes good reading. Mark Harris 
has a great future as a novelist and a 
greater one as a human being. 

Ivan KE. TAYLOR 
Associate Professor of English 
Howard University 


Caste and the Courts* 


The extent to which judicial deci- 
sions may influence the position of the 
Negro in the American social order 
has been a question of some debate by 
many interested students. Though 
there are many who doubt that seem- 
ingly favorable decisions may do more 
than call.public attention to the basic 
problems, few will deny that unfavor- 
able decisions do help solidify the 
racial proscriptions under which the 
Negro exists in this country. If for 
no other reason than this the doctoral 
dissertation, The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and the Negro Since 1920 has 
merit. The author, Dr. Nelson, devotes 
himself to an investigation of sixty- 
nine cases, decided between 1920 


*Bernard H. Nelson, The Fourteenth 
Amendment and the Negro Since 1920. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1946. Pp. 185. 
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and 1943, involving the Fourteenth 
Amendment and the Negro. 

At the outset it must be admitted 
that the materials used by the author 
are not new to students of the field. 
Some of the historical data presented 
have been used by many other au- 
thorities. However, the collection of 
the information in one compact mono- 
graph is a needed service and the 
labor is well done. 

The body of the work is to be 
found in three chapters each of which 
deals with the problems involved in 
the judicial interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the Ne- 
gro in chronological order. The areas 
discussed include residential segrega- 
tion, the suffrage, fair trials, jury 
service, and educational opportuni- 
ties. In an introductory chapter on 
the historical setting Dr. Nelson ob- 
serves that the Federal judiciary 
before 1920 was guilty of practically 
nullifying the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as far as it could be used to 
protect the civil and political rights 
of the colored citizen. That the fram- 
ers of the amendment intended that 
it should be the ‘‘charter of liberty’’ 
for the Negro has been : ressed by 
many writers. Instead of protecting 
the Negro it became the refuge of eco- 
nomic interests from state regulation 
of business practices. In spite of a few 
decisions to the contrary, it was gen- 
erally true as stated by the author 
that ‘‘the Supreme Court revealed a 
reluctance and a high degree of cau- 
tion in accepting jurisdiction of cases 
involving various aspects of the ‘Ne- 
gro question’ during the decade 1920- 
1930.’’ As the Supreme Court acted 
so did the lower courts, both federal 
and state. 

It has been in the period since 1930 
that a changed trend has been evi- 
denced. During the years 1931 
through 1935, aceording to the au- 
thor, the Supreme Court showed a 
tendency toward a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as far as rights of the Negro 
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were concerned. In this the Court 
was to some degree reflecting the gen- 
eral liberal trend so evident in the 
political arena. In a very vivid dis- 
cussion Dr. Nelson traces the increased 
liberalism of the Supreme Court and 
the lower courts during the period 
1936 to 1943. It was then that the 
Supreme Court handed down favor- 
able opinions in such eases as Gaines 
v. Canada, and Brown v. Mississippi. 
The same tendency was shown by 
state courts as in the case of Univer- 
sity of Maryland v. Murray (1936). 
Yet one is inclined to question the ex- 
tent to which these decisions really 
were influential in forging new paths 
for the Negro. 

The author of the monograph is of 
the opinion that the recent favorable 
opinions of the courts have been of 
much practical benefit for the Negro 
especially in the areas of educational 
opportunity and ‘‘equal protection of 
the laws.’’ This may be true but it 
should not be overlooked that few if 
any of the decisions have questioned 
the basic ideas of racial caste in the 
United States. Indeed the Gaines de- 
cision reaffirmed racial separation in 
the schools, but insisted that there 
must be equality of educational op- 
portunity. To the reviewer this seems 
to be as profound a perversion of the 
intent of the framers of the Four- 
teenth Amendment as were the earlier 
decisions. The framers of the amend- 
ment intended that racial proserip- 
tion should be forbidden altogether. 
Separate but equal accommodations 
were not in the minds of the framers. 
This idea is court made law. 

One point worthy of some consider- 
ation should be made in connection 
with this dissertation, and it is im- 
portant for other works in this field. 
And that is, that the Supreme Court 
and the lower courts may be unjustly 
accused of bias when in truth the 
case under consideration may have 
been argued poorly or upon wrong 
grounds. A case in point is the Texas 
primary case, Grovey v. Townsend 


(1935), in which the Supreme Court 
ruled against the right of a Negro to 
register in a Democratic primary. The 
case was argued under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In 1944 the Court gave 
a different opinion in the case of 
Smith v. Allwright, but the decision 
revolved around the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. It may be that had the latter 
ease been argued on the same grounds 
as the first case the decision would 
have been the same. 

The author has given us a well 
written monograph. It is replete with 
footnotes. Of special help is a list of 
cases in the Appendix. It is to be 
hoped that other students in the field 
will carry on the investigation to de- 
termine the real effect of court deci- 
sions upon changing and molding 
public opinion and public action. On 
the whole, it is a very superior doc- 
toral dissertation, 

Wiuuiston H. Lorron 
Assistant Professor of History 
Howard University 


Black Metropolis* 


Included in the history of commu- 
nity studies are many investigations 
of single ethnic groups, but none of 
these will be found more definitive in 
nature than Black Metropolis, an in- 
vestigation of the community life and 
organization of Chicago’s Black Belt. 
For into this descriptive and analyti- 
cal study have been woven materials 
from numerous monographs, made 
possible by W.P.A. funds, on various 
aspects of the Chicago Negro commu- 
nity. The authors have been able, 
moreover, to use valuable data from 
studies published by the University of 
Chicago Press. These studies have 
made Chicago the best known city in 
the United States from a sociological 
point of view. By utilizing this broad 
framework, the authors have been able 
to portray clearly the manner in 
which ‘‘Black Metropolis,’’ with its 


*St. Clair Drake and MHorace Cayton, 
Black Metropolis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1945. Pp. xxxiii + 809. 
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pulsating currents of unrest, fune- 
tions. 

This work is divided into four parts 
and, together with a brilliant intro- 
duction by Richard Wright, makes a 
readable treatise of more than 800 
pages. The first section gives a his- 
tory and development of the commu- 
nity from its settlement to the pres- 
ent time. The second part of the work 
defines the color-line and analyzes the 
effects of the segregated community 
pattern upon the economic and politi- 
eal life of the Negro group. Part three 
pictures the institutional life of Ne- 
groes in the Chicago ghetto and ana- 
lyzes the class structure. The final 
section of the volume is given over to 
the dynamics of Negro-white rela- 
tions under conditions of urban living 
and includes a methodological note by 
Professor Lloyd Warner of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The substance of Black Metropolis 
is contained in the second and third 
sections of the work. Here is painted, 
with telling effect, the frustrations, 
personal insecurities, and distorted 
group values resulting from life in 
the Black Belt. No single aspect of 
Negro life is unaffected by the re- 
stricted opportunities of the Negro 
world. Economie and political life, 
religion, the social structure, social 
values and ideologies have all been 
shaped by narrow confines of ghetto- 
living, so that widespread unemploy- 
ment, cults, gentlemen-gangsters, po- 
litical corruption and ineptness and 
radical ideologies have developed. 

This work, though objectively done, 
is not without a moral. The inconsis- 
tencies between the practices of 
ghetto-living and the idyllic promises 
of democracy contribute heavily to 
the disorganized manifestations de- 
scribed throughout the book. The 
stubborn and persistent realities of 
these inequalities, stamped upon the 
consciousness of Negroes, become po- 
tent factors in the process of group 
disorganization. 


There is little to criticize in the vol- 
ume, except for some of the claims 
made for it by Professor Warner in 
his methodological note. Professor 
Warner indicates that this study was 
conducted within the framework of 
the caste-class hypothesis employed in 
and developed mainly by an earlier 
study of Negro-white relations in the 
South. It is claimed, therefore, that 
the present study is more meaningful 
for having used this frame of refer- 
ence, since it was developed, under his 
leadership, when students found the 
concepts of prejudice and race unsat- 
isfactory as tools of analysis. One 
does not wish to argue here the rela- 
tive merits of the frames of reference, 
but it is enough to state that one 
could raise serious questions regard- 
ing what, if anything, is added to our 
knowledge of the class structure of 
the Negro community by using the 
new frame of reference (See authors’ 
description pp. 787-792). 

In the same vein, one fails to un- 
derstand the claim that the hypothe- 
sis used in this study gives a more 
clearly defined picture of the inter- 
relationships of institutional life, since 
the community may, by using this 
conceptual framework, be studied 
‘*... as wholes and as systems whose 
various parts are interconnected in 
time and space.’’ Indeed, there is lit- 
tle in the work which ties together in 
terms of interrelationships the various 
segments discussed. By inference the 
reader learns that the various mani- 
festations of unrest and disorganiza- 
tion within the black ghetto are re- 
lated ; but this conclusion may also be 
reached from other studies which 
make no exalted methodological 
claims. Certainly one cannot state 
that this work on a modern commu- 
nity has shown the institutional inter- 
relationships as have some of the in- 
vestigations of primitive life —e.g., 
Schapera’s Married Life in an Afri- 
can Tribe. 

Still another claim for the method 
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over those traditionally employed in 
the investigation of Negro-white rela- 
tions is that it reveals more clearly 
the manner in which the subordinate 
position of the Negro group is re- 
flected in the lives of members of the 
group, ‘‘... The interconnected rela- 
tions composing the social system 
which holds people together consist of 
evaluated acts and beliefs which are 
learned by all the members of each 
new generation. As participants in 
the society in which they grow up 
they internalize the prevailing way of 
life of the community and make it 
part of themselves to the extent that, 
by the time they have reached ado- 
lescence, much of the basic beliefs and 
values of the total group become a 
part of the emotional structure of 
each individual’’ (p. 773). Readers 
will recognize the resemblance here to 
the concept of ‘‘basic personality 
type’’ or ‘‘basic personality struc- 
ture,’’ employed by other investi- 
gators, to show the common core of 
attitudes found in all members of a 
given cultural or social world. No- 
where in Black Metropolis, however, 
is there a systematic effort to tie to- 
gether the constellation of attitudes 
which the social world of Negroes 
contribute to the Negro personality. 
Whatever is gained on this subject 
must be pieced together from the frag- 
mentary responses of Negro subjects. 
To this extent, this aspect of the work 
is no marked improvement over other 
studies in the field. 

These criticisms are not intended to 
detract seriously from the fundamen- 
tal value of this excellent volume. 
This work is certain to take its place 
among the important community 
studies. The drawing together of the 
vast mass of information it contains 
into a meaningful framework is, in it- 
self, a noteworthy contribution. 


G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS 


Instructor in Soctology 
Howard Unwersity 


An Educational “Job Analysis”* 


Various surveys of educational sys- 
tems or levels of education have re- 
vealed numerous deficiencies in edu- 
cational provisions in the United 
States. Some of these studies have 
pointed up inequalities in the oppor- 
tunities afforded different groups such 
as children in rural areas or children 
of minority races. Several have dealt 
with the problems involved in the for- 
mal training of Negroes, the largest 
minority group. Among the most re- 
cent ones is a study of the Needs of 
Negro High School Graduates in the 
state of Louisiana by Dr. William H. 
Gray. 

Posited against a background of 
data concerning the historical devel- 
opment and present status of the so- 
cial milieu in which Negroes in Lou- 
isiana are born and reared, Dr. Gray 
presents a detailed analysis of the 
abilities, socio-economic background 
and interests of high school seniors; 
of the number, mobility, background, 
attitudes toward educational prepara- 
tion, programs of guidance and place- 
ment, and the social composition of 
the graduates of the colleges in the 
state. 

From these data, the author evolved 
significant needs which must be met 
by the educational system of Lou- 
isiana, if all of the Negroes of that 
state are to have an equal opportunity 
to develop those understandings, abil- 
ities, skills, interests and apprecia- 
tions that will enable them to make 
their optimum contributions as mem- 
bers of their communities and to 
realize their full potentialities as in- 
dividuals with unique capacities, In 
general, the results from the point of 
view of the needs indicate little that is 
new in terms of the knowledge about 
the Southern states as a whole but 
they present an important specificity 
that provides a scientific basis for for- 


“William Herbert Gray, Needs of Negro 
High School Graduates. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1945. Pp. 161. 
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mulating definite educational objec- 
tives of education for Negroes in Lou- 
isiana based upon a ‘‘job analysis’’ 
of the needs of adequate social living 
in Louisiana. 

Low scores in tests of aptitude and 
reading, poor cultural backgrounds, 
low income, and symptoms of inade- 
quate guidance provide pertinent im- 
plications for telic planning and pro- 
grams of implementation designed to 
raise the level of living in Louisiana. 

There is much need for the schools 
of the state to make practical appli- 
cations of the principle that the func- 
tion of the school is residual and nor- 
mative. ‘‘One college,’’ says Dr. 
Gray, ‘‘following the Chicago Divi- 
sional Plan, makes no provision for 
those students who may not attain the 
established qualitative standards. On 
the other hand, the other colleges 
show no conscious adaptation of their 
programs for meeting the residual 
needs, which are their inherent obli- 
gations as a result of the barren edu- 
cational and cultural environments 
faced by their students.’’ 

Dr. Gray has presented in a clear, 
detailed manner the needs of high 
school graduates of Louisiana. He has 
made valid deductions from the data 
in the form of well considered conclu- 
sions or recommendations. The next 
steps are up to the people of Louisi- 
ana and of the other states where con- 
ditions similar to the ones delineated 
in this study obtain. 

Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Anatomy of Racial Intolerance* 


The atomic bomb has intensified 
the discussions concerning the prob- 
lems that national or cultural groups 
face in their efforts to live amicably in 
the world of today. This has been so 
because of the feeling that with the 
increase in the potency of the instru- 
ments of destruction that scientists 
have evolved there must be a marked 


*George B. De Huszar, Compiler, Anat- 
omy of Racial Intolerance. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1946, Pp. 280. 


improvement in the realm of social 
ethics if the peoples of the world are 
to survive and not be destroyed by 
the fruits of their own civilization. 
Because of the seriousness of the 
many tensions that threaten peace in 
all areas of the world community, 
more and more students of the social 
and biological sciences have directed 
their attention to disseminating the 
facts pertaining to nationality and 
race in an effort to uproot the preju- 
dices that are responsible for the 
hatreds that men have toward men. 
Many of the most pertinent materials 
on any subject are to be found in the 
various periodicals or pamphlets deal- 
ing with the numerous facets of the 
biological and social sciences. A per- 
son who wants to explore the subject 
by means of such publications would 
be put to a real task to locate and 
read them. It is these facts that make 
significant the Anatomy of Racial 
Intolerance by George B. De Huszar. 

In this book, we are given an op- 
portunity to read a wide variety of 
pronouncements on the subject of 
racial intolerance by people who have 
given serious thought and study to 
this problem, Reproductions are made 
from the writings of such specialists 
in their fields as Hortense Powder- 
maker, William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Lester Granger, Edwin Embree, Mal- 
com Ross, Will W. Alexander, Gordon 
Allport, Stewart G. Cole, Clyde R. 
Miller, Margaret Mead, Harry Over- 
street, and George Shuster. From 
these sources, the body of racial prej- 
udice is dissected and its structure 
revealed. With the anatomy of this 
social force laid bare, there is hope 
that the subsequent understandings 
made possible will result in a more 
rational consideration of the dynam- 
ics that tend to keep people apart in- 
stead of making it possible for them 
to live in a world of good will and 
harmony. 

In view of the fact that the vic- 
torious nations are in the throes of 
trying to effect peace treaties that 
will minimize the possibilities of an- 
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other war, the following statement by 
Scudder Mekeel gives reason for much 
reflective thinking: 

No treaty of peace, no agreement among 
nations, is going to solve the basic problems 
of how we are all going to live together. 
Pacts on paper, however well constructed 
they are, cannot by fiat change our animosi- 
ties, our blind drives for power, our ten- 
dency to form into societies, each of which 
feels superior to all others. Only recently 
have we begun to appreciate and to under- 
stand the forces at work. We must tap these 
forces in human personality and put them 
to work in an altered cultural setting. The 
whole problem of reconstituting cultures— 
reconstituting the whole basis upon which 
we live—makes the particular problem of 
race prejudice seem small indeed. It is only 
through a forceful attack on the total prob- 
lem of our living together that we are going 
to be able to solve permanently such prob- 
lems as race prejudice which are parts of a 
larger whole.’’ 

In speaking of people who have no 
bigotry in their make-up, Gordon All- 
port asks: 

Who are these fortunate persons who have 
no bigotry in their mental make-up? (If 
we knew the answer we might aim to create 
more like them.) Should your experience be 
similar to mine, you will reply, ‘‘many sci- 
entists are such people; also by and large 
individuals who are well traveled and ob- 
servant of other cultures; also individuals 
who have a good sense of humor (showing 
that they can laugh at their own biases and 
self deceptions) ; also those who have deeply 
imbedded in their own natures the Christian 
philosophy of life, or for that matter, the 
social teachings of the Jewish prophets or 
of humanitarian leaders of other faiths.’’ 
There is surely something fantastically 
wrong with the statement, ‘‘ Christians per- 
secute the Jews.’’ If they persecute the 
Jews they can’t possibly be Christians, 

Margaret Mead points out the im- 
portance of exercising care in the ex- 
plicit use of emotion in sociodrama, 
in neighborhood festivals and similar 
experiences because of the need to 
buttress emotion with rational con- 
sideration of facts if real and lasting 
results are to be achieved. 


Harry L. Shapiro tells how ‘‘ Race 
which started out as a zoological con- 
cept, a convenient method of classify- 
ing mankind according to physical 
eriteria much as the kinds of animals 
might be distinguished, thus became 
encrusted with psychological attri- 
butes and assignments of value.’’ We 
all know,’’ says he, ‘‘how this mon- 
strous doctrine has been elevated into 
a credo, how it has been used to in- 
flame and manipulate masses of men, 
how insidiously it is calculated to 
make even those who attack it dis- 
seminate its seeds. Anthropology, 
which traditionally has been con- 
cerned with the problems of race, has 
here, too, much to offer in clarifying 
and correcting racial misconceptions 
fostered for evil purposes.’’ 

There would be increased hopes for 
progress in the realm of human rela- 
tionships if people would only seek or 
be permitted to seek the facts. An ex- 
cellent example of resistance to even 
exposing people to the facts was seen 
in the banning of Races of Mankind 
for use by the armed forces which 
were out to combat Hitlerian Racism. 
But if more individuals and groups 
would read books like the Anatomy 
of Ractal Intolerance, the prognosis 
for a better and safer world would be 
brighter. 

Marion THompson WricHT 


All These People* 


Rupert Vance is a close student of 
the South. He knows what has been 
written about it, and is personally ac- 
quainted with most of the authors; he 
knows the statistics about the South, 
too, and has thought a lot about what 
they mean. He is a southerner him- 
self, and has been writing books, 
pamphlets, and articles about South- 
ern conditions for two decades. His 
first book, in 1928, Human Factors in 
Cotton Production, is one of the best 
statements ever made about the many 


*Rupert B. Vance, All These People. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945. 
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and basic ways in which the rural life 
of the South has been influenced by 
the production of cotton. His writ- 
ings since then are widely known and 
appreciated. 

In All These People, his most recent 
book, Dr. Vance carries on in the 
framework of the southern regional 
research launched in 1935 by How- 
ard W. Odum’s monumental South- 
ern Regions of the United States. 
Vance emphasizes the population of 
the South within the National pic- 
ture, using as a subtitle the phrase 
‘‘The Nation’s Human Resources in 
the South.’’ With a legion of tables 
and charts and maps he shows where 
the people came from, how they 
spread and multiplied, the way they 
make a living, why they leave the 
South and where they go, what the in- 
crease of industry is and ought to be. 

By way of illustrating how a better 
balance might be achieved between 
the physical and human resources of 
the South, Vance discusses in consid- 
erable detail two localities in North 
Carolina, the Catawba River Valley 
and the High Point section. In each 
of them industry and agriculture are 
being carried forward in a rather well 
balanced relationship between them- 
selves and the natural resources of the 
localities. 

Adequate and comprehensive as are 
Dr. Vance’s 29 chapters of quantita- 
tive materials—which are repeatedly 
enlivened by keen analysis and pun- 
gent phrase—the most significant 
parts of his book are those three chap- 
ters—the first and the last two—in 
which he shares with the reader his 
own thinking about the meaning of 
all the facts set forth in the well 
analyzed tables and charts. In the 
first chapter he discusses human re- 
sources and _ social values, says, 
‘* |. we are coming to believe that 
the greatest investment any society 
can make is in its human resources, 
their conservations and _  develop- 
ment.’’ This seems almost a trite state- 
ment until the reader comes to see 
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how Vance hopes that the South and 
the Nation through enlightened de- 
mocracy will see to it that the human 
resources of the South, which he calls 
the seedbed of the Nation, are con- 
served and developed. 

It is somewhat surprising that 
Vance, in this otherwise masterfully 
comprehensive book about the South’s 
people in the Nation, does not deal 
with the bi-racial situation as it is re- 
lated to the past, the present, and the 
likely future of the region and the 
Nation. He deals with the dynamics 
of the bi-racial factor at only one 
point, namely his chapter on ‘‘ Race, 
Class, and Farm Tenure.’’ 


The last two chapters are devoted 
to ‘‘Social Policy and Regional- 
National Planning.’’ He defines the 
task of the social scientist as he sees 
it: to marshall the facts and help the 
policy makers see what the alterna- 
tives are in view of the facts, and that 
social planning at its best is not so 
much reformist as dynamically real- 
istic in that it serves the highly prac- 
tical end of making it possible for 
change to take place without revolu- 
tion. 

Vance sees a need for a national 
population policy because at present 
two dominant trends are leading to- 
ward too great a decrease of popula- 
tion. It is time, he thinks, to become 
conscious of these two very significant 
factors, first, the American people 
through their government have se- 
verely limited immigration and sec- 
ond they are further reducing the 
population by limiting the size of 
their own families. He comments 
pertinently on the fact that the Na- 
tion’s population is now being main- 
tained in large part by the poorest 
families in the South, and that in a 
half dozen Southern States in recent 
years the public health service upon 
the endorsement of the State Medical 
Societies have been experimenting 
with programs making child-spacing 
information available to low-income 
families. The result is that there are 
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fewer children in these families. 

Though this, he pointed out, is in 
the direction of a more democratic 
population policy, in that it does not 
leave upon ‘‘the least fortunate the 
burden of doing the most to maintain 
the population,’’ it does not of itself 
provide an adequate answer for the 
Nation since it leaves the urban and 
higher-income rural families still with 
too few children. 

In his last chapter, Vance pleads 
for a Nation made strong by the effec- 
tive integration of the South into its 
life as a whole. If a constructive Na- 
tional policy is achieved which in- 
eludes effective Southern regional de- 
velopment he believes that the old 
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negative ‘‘sectionalism’’ will pass out 
of the picture, land and other natural 
resources will be conserved, industry 
will utilize local resources and pro- 
vide remunerative employment to nu- 
merous now underemployed rural 
dwellers, and the health, education, 
and social security needs of all of the 
people will be provided for. Ends 
such as these, Vance makes clear, can 
be achieved only if the people of the 
South and the Nation want them, and 
set them as goals for themselves. 
ARTHUR RaPER, 
Social Science Analyst, ; 
Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture 
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Section A: The Participation of Racial and Nationality Minority Peoples 
in Congregational-Christian Churches 


L. MayNnarp CATCHINGS 


LF gem OF RACIAL AND NATION- 
ALITY Minority Groups partic- 
ipate in the fellowship of Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches through two 
mediums. On one hand, there are 
““snecial’’ churches—churches whose 
entire congregations are composed of 
persons who represent one particular 
racial or national minority group; on 
the other hand, there are ‘‘inclusive’’ 
churches — churches whose congre- 
gations are composed of white and 
non-white minority peoples. In this 
statement, only brief mention will be 
made of the ‘‘special’’ or separate 
churches; more detailed treatment 
will be given ‘‘inclusive’ churches, 
our purpose being to reveal the ex- 
tent to which non-white minority per- 
sons have been integrated in churches 
of the Congregational-Christian de- 
nomination. 


“Special” Churches 

In 1944 on the mainland of the 
United States 12 out of every 100 
Congregational - Christian churches 
were composed of persons of non- 
Anglo-Saxon background. The com- 
bined membership of these “special” 
racial, language, or nationality 
minority group churches numbered 
74,696 or 7 per cent of the total mem- 
bership (1,096,141)* of all Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches in the 
United States. (See Table I.) | 

While the churches of most of the 
racio-nationality groups listed parti- 
cipate in the regular local associa- 
tions and state conferences with 
other churches of the denomination, 
the majority of the German and the 


"The Year Book of Congregational-Chris- 
tian Churches, 1944 statistics. 


Negro churches comprise “special” 
or separate structures on the sub-de- 
nominational levels. Of the 196 
German churches, 182 form the 
German Congregational Conference. 
These churches, however, have a 
dual structural relationship, for they 
are also members of the regular state 
Congregational Conferences. It 
would appear, therefore, that their 
separate alliance is not an only re- 
course. With 227 of the 259 Negro 
churches, however, the situation is 
different. They are located in the 
South where there exists completely 
separate or “special” conferences for 
white churches and Negro churches. 
The Negro churches in the North, 


TABLE I 
CONGREGATIONAL - CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF 




















NoN-ANGLO-SAXON BackGROUND' (MaIN- 
LAND U. 8S. A.—1944) 

Group Churches Members 
eS see 2,507 
pS TSE SRE 1 283 
C9 7 Reece 3 426 
Czechoslovakian _...... 10 898 
Danish 2 239 
ne 36 1,558 
French 2 191 
i sirens 196 27,633 
Indian 31 1,187 
pa ee ora 5 498 
Jeuasegie? 23... 14 1,730 
I kas 8 477 
pa aS RS SR: 259 29,220 
Norwegian. —_____._ 7 774 
Scandinavian® —__-__.__ 4 306 
SE ae 52 4,345 
I eon 27 2,424 

LNA er APE 677 74,696 





1From figures supplied by Rev. Thomas Alfred 
Tripp, Director of the Town and Country Work 
Department of the Church Extension Division of 
the Board of Home Missions. 
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East and West are largely inte- 
grated on the state and local levels 
with all other churches. 


Inclusive Churches 

This treatment of ‘‘inclusive’’ 
ehureches will consider only those 
churches of the Congregational-Chris- 
tian denomination whose congrega- 
tions are composed of white and non- 
white minority persons. This de- 
limitation is made on the assumption 
that this type of inclusiveness is, in 
general, an unusual achievement on 
the part of the churches. 

Number, Variety and Distribution 
of ‘‘Incluswe’’ Churches — In Jan- 
uary 1945, the American Missionary 
Association canvassed 3,800 Congre- 
gational-Christian ministers in an at- 
tempt to determine the number of 
churches having racial and national- 
ity minority groups represented in 
their congregations. These clergymen 
were selected because they represen- 
ted those churches which over a per- 
iod of years had evidenced continuing 
interest in the quality of relationships 
which exist between white and non- 
white peoples.. Responses were re- 
ceived from 1,519 churches, of which 
388 indicated that non-white minority 
persons were included in their congre- 
gations. Tabulations revealed : 


123 of these 388 churches were composed of 
Caucasians and Negroes 

5 of Caucasians and Japanese Americans 

6 of Caucasians and American Indians 

9 of Caucasians and Chinese Americans 

9 of Caucasians and Mexicans 

2 of Caucasians and Puerto Ricans 


The remaining 114 were composed of 
Caucasians and two or more minority 
groups. Negroes were represented in 
75 of these 114 churches. (See Table 
IT.) 

The existence of these 388 ‘‘in- 
elusive’’ churches means that of the 
5,875 churches in the denomination 
more than 6 out of every 100 churches 
have to some degree racially ‘‘mixed’’ 
congregations. The geographical 


*Ibid. 
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spread of these churches involves 
thirty-six states and the District of 
Columbia (371 churches) and Hawaii 
(17 churches). It is significant to 
note, however, that 193 of the 
churches, or approximately 50 per 
cent, are located in five states: Massa- 
chusetts (63), Connecticut (45), 
California (33), New York (29), and 
Illinois (23). 

Character of Non-White Minority 
Participation — In order to secure 
more specific information on the 388 
Congregational churches which in- 
dicated that their congregations were 
representative of more than one na- 
tionality or racial group, a supplemen- 
tary survey was made. Through this 
inquiry data were obtained from 189 
‘inclusive churches on the mainland 
of the United States — churches with 
congregations composed of both white 
and non-white persons. These 189 
‘*inclusive’’ churches represent more 
than 50 per cent of the 371 such 
churches in the United States which 
were discovered in the initial canvass. 
They are geographically distributed 
over thirty-one states and the District 
of Columbia, and inelude city, town, 
and rural parishes. Their member- 
ships range from 35 to 2,300 persons, 
and they represent congregations of 
29 different combinations of both 
white and non-white minority group 
persons. 

1. Statistics: A significant char- 
acteristic of these 189 churches is that 
two-thirds of them have non-white 
minority group members. The en- 
couraging effect of this observation 
is tempered, however, by the fact that 
in more than one-half of these 189 
churches the non-white minority 
group membership represents less 
than 5 individuals. (See Table III.) 

Deviating from the usual pattern 
of church membership exceeding 
church attendance is the fact that in 
regard to non-white participation in 
‘‘inelusive’’ churches the attendance 
is in excess of membership. Of the 
189 churches, approximately four- 
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TABLE II 
‘CT NOLUSIVE’’ CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN CHURCHES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHI- 
oaL DISTRIBUTION AND KIND OF RACIAL OR NATIONALITY GROUPS IN PARTICIPATION: 1945 
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New England* 72 8 8 14 pees 1 32 8 188 
Middle Atlantic? ===» === sad 3 2 5 1 a 3 2 35 
East North Central®_..__»___ ee 8 17 4 2 11 12 69 
West North Central*_..._ 8 14 11 1 1 1 5 4 45 
Mountain® ba 3 12 a. 2 3 6 26 
Pacific® BS 7 9 5 2 14 5 46 
South Atlantic’ 3 2 1 6 
East South Central®...._._-__-_ es 1 a yee 1 
West South Central®......_____. 1 pe 1 1 2 5 
Total Continental U. S. A... 122 46 60 29 9 3 69 34: 374 
pO Sar oe 1 oe 5 ee ee zn 6 5 17 
Total 123 46 65 29 9 2 75 39 = 388 
1Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn. ®Wash., Ore., Calif. 
oH. F., Ne da. em 7D. C., N. C., Ga., Fla. 
8Qhio, Mich., Ill., Wisc. SAla, 
*Minn., lowa, Mo., Kans., Neb., S. D., N. D. ®Okla., Texas. 
5Mont., Wyo., Colo., Ariz., Utah, Idaho, Nev. 


fifths, or 150, reported non-white in- 
dividuals in attendance, whereas two- 
thirds, or 126, reported them to be in 
membership. Significantly, 29 of the 
‘‘inelusive’’ churches, or more than 
20 per cent, have on the average more 
than four non-white persons in at- 
tendance at their church services. 

Non-white minority group individ- 
uals participate in the church schools 
of 103, or more than 50 per cent, of 
the 189 ‘‘inclusive’’ churches. And 
in approximately 20 per cent of the 
‘‘inelusive’’ church schools there are 
enrolled more than four non-white 
minority group persons. 

2. Interpretation (Churches with 
Less than 10 Non-Whites) : Inasmuch 
as churches with less than 10 non- 
white persons in their congregations 
constitute by far the larger portion 
of ‘‘inelusive’’ churches, it is im- 
portant to mention two characteris- 
tics which distinguish these churches. 
The first characteristic applies to the 
majority of churches in this category, 
and the second applies to a sufficient 


number of churches to warrant men- 
tion: 

First, a majority of these churches 
are located in small towns or socially 
close-knit city neighborhoods where 
only 1, 2 or 3 non-white families 
reside. These families are generally 
known and accepted in the town or 
neighborhood, and seldom is there a 
non-white minority group church in 
the vicinity. The relationships be- 
tween white and non-white persons in 
this type of situation is usually in- 
fluenced by the fact that the members 
of the non-white family are often of 
exemplary character, ability and be- 
havior and are usually persons known 
to the members of the congregation. 
Thus the tendency to accept them 
fully into the life of the church is 
perhaps motivated more by personal 
liking and appreciation than by a 
compelling devotion to an abstract 
principle. 

Second, a number of these churches 
are located in areas where a part of 
the population is transient. Church 
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TABLE III 
NuMBER OF ‘‘INCLUSIVE’’ CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN CHURCHES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
S1ze* AND KIND oF MINORITY GROUP MEMBERSHIP: 1945 
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Kind of Non-White Group in 189 ‘‘Inelu- 35 a a - = 8 86 
sive’? Churches in the United States 63 288 $88 355 Od8 
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Negro 59 34 4 5 43 
Japanese 34 15 1 2 18 
Indian 25 11 3 ves 14 
Chinese 16 9 9 
Mexican 4 3 3 
Puerto Rican 1 cae a 
Negro-Japanese 3 1 1 2 
Negro-Indian 3 2 Z a 3 
Negro-Chinese 11 6 2 1 9 
Negro-Puerto Rican 1 1 . a3 1 
Negro-Filipino tf 1 = 1 
Japanese-Indian 1 1 ne a 2 
Japanese-Chinese 3 2 a — 2 
Japanese-Mexican 2 1 mae es 1 
Japanese-Puerto Rican 1 mee ae ae panes 
Indian-Mexican 2 2 -_ ape 2 
Chinese-Mexican 3 yb 1 es 2 
Mexican-Filipino 1 a mee red vat 
Negro-Japanese-Indian 2 1 ae 1 2 
Negro-Japanese-Chinese 6 3 1 2 6 
Negro-Indian-Chinese 1 ee pion oe ae 
Negro-Chinese-Mexican 1 ve mms 1 1 
Japanese-Mexican-Puerto Rican —... 1 aes) rs ae me) 
Japanese-Indian-Chinese 1 1 1 
Negro-Japanese-Indian-Chinese 0.00... += 1 — ee 
Negro-Japanese-Chinese- Mexican 2 ee 1 a | 2 
Negro-Japanese-Indian-Mexican 1 1 wee 1 
Negro-Japanese-Chinese-Korean mee ae 1 1 
Japanese-Indian-Mexican-Korean —__...... 1 1 1 
Total 189 97 15 14 126 
Percentage 100 51.3 7.9 7.4 66.6 





*In cases where the church reported the number of minority families participating and not the 
number of individuals, each family was figured as 3 persons—the median size of the U. S. urban fam- 


ily—1940 Census. 


locations of this type would include: 
(a) Summer resorts, (b) Tourist 
areas, (c) Downtown sections, (d) 
Migrant work areas, (e) University 
areas. These churches tend to accept 
changes in the composition of their 
congregation and to view such 
changes as a natural consequence of 
their ‘‘crossroads’’ location. Gener- 
ally, the participation of non-white 
persons in these churches is intermit- 
tent and temporary. 

On the whole, a favorable relation- 


ship exists between the white and 
non-white persons in ‘‘ineclusive’’ 
churches in which the minority group 
membership is minimal. The follow- 
ing comments from the ministers of a 
sampling of these churches serve to 
suggest, in general, the attitudes of 
the churches toward their non-white 
minority representatives : 


This is a village church in a community 
where there is a very few of the minority 
groups. One Negro has attended and been 
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a member of our Church School for many 
years. He serves our Church School as 
librarian. He is highly esteemed by all and 
loved by many who regard him among our 
saints. Other Negroes in our town would be 
welcome but they prefer to maintain their 
own group organizations. (Ohio church 
with a total membership of 359) 


Our ‘‘problem’’ is not acute. We have 
a few Negroes in our town, and all the 
churches are open to them. We have only 
two families in our chureh. The real divi- 
sion in our community is between Protestant 
English and French Catholics — both white. 
(Connecticut church — 467 membership) 


Fifty years age the Negroes sat in the 
baleony of the church. Today they sit on 
the main floor with the rest of the congre- 
gation. I don’t believe any official action 
was taken, it just happened. The Negroes 
are considered by our people as on the same 
level. There is no discrimination. About 
one-fourth of our Junior Choir is made up 
of colored boys and girls. (Connecticut 
church — 300 membership) 


Our church is ‘‘inelusive’’ simply to the 
extent of including two colored members in 
the choir. At various times several colored 
people have worshipped in this church regu- 
larly. We have had two colored sextons 
who have also done considerable cooking for 
church functions and have been an active 
part of much of our chureh life. It is 
through this connection that we have ex- 
perienced this ‘‘mild and limited form of 
inelusiveness.’’ (New York church — 550 
membership) 


The Negro family came into our fellow- 
ship because many years ago the Negro 
grandmother worked for a fine old New 
England family here in the city. When 
she married, the family came to the Church 
School and now the grandchildren are in the 
school. The congregation accepts them, 
treats them courteously and in a friendly 
manner. (Massachusetts church—220 mem- 
bership ) 


Our colored folk make up the only family 
of their race in town... I don’t think that 
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our people relate their practice of inclusive- 
ness to Christian principles; they just ac- 
cept them with respect and regard, without 
becoming philosophical about it. This in- 
clusiveness is carried throughout the whole 
life of the church, wherever our colored 
friends wish to be active. I would say that 
the attitude of the community is the same 
as our church on the racial matter, for there 
are no tensions here. (Massachusetts church 
— 274 membership) 


There is just one Negro family in the 
community. The young people in it have 
been and are active in our church life, and 
are highly regarded and very well treated. 
They have been in the choir, elected to office 
in young people’s work, gone to summer 
conferences and in general recognized as be- 
longing to the group. (Nebraska church — 
220 membership) 


Ours is a rural church. Two members of 
the one Negro family in the area belong to 
our church. The family is highly respected 
and they are never thought of as Negroes. 
(Ohio church — 311 membership) 


We have a high type colored man as 
superintendent of our Sunday School. His 
wife has for over fifteen years been head of 
the Mothers’ Club. Their son is a captain 
in the South Pacific. They have our full 
respect. (Massachusetts chureh — 250 
membership ) 


Our church came to be interracial largely 
through the Church School. Colored parents 
have liked to send children to us because 
the church was near their homes or because 
our set-up could offer better conditions and 
opportunities. The parents often belonged 
to some Negro church themselves. We have 
not wished to draw away those who might 
become strong members of the Negro 
churches; yet the fact that we now have 
three colored members is evidence that we 
are ready to welcome them, especially when 
they come up through our Church School. 
(Massachusetts church — 500 membership) 


We have as a member but one person of 
another race, she being a Japanese Ameri- 


can. We all love her, and she is accepted 
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without question as one of us... Our mem- 
bership as a whole has little race prejudice, 
so far as is discernible now. If a consider- 
able number of persons of different race 
were to apply for membership, that would 
create a situation of quite a different na- 


ture. (Idaho church — 475 membership) 


The church does not deserve the title ‘‘in- 
clusive’’ for it has only taken a rather timid 
step. However, groundwork has been laid 
across the years by bringing to our pulpit 
Negro and Jewish preachers in order to 
broaden the scope of the congregation’s 
thinking and living. The presence of the 
Japanese American in our office did more 
to leaven the church’s spirit than any other 
thing ever did. (Michigan church — 1302 
membership ) 

Our minority representation is really only 
a token representation — one Chinese 
American family whose children have grown 
up for years in our Church School and 
young people’s groups. They are freely 
and completely acecpted — but this does 
not indicate an inclusive church, nor free- 
dom from race prejudice. Where this family 
is accepted, several others might not be. 
(California church — 112 membership) 
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3. Interpretation (Churches with 
10 or More Non-White Members) : 
Significantly, 14, or 7 percent, of the 
189 ‘‘inclusive’’ churches indicated 
that their non-white memberships 
consisted of 10 or more persons. Sev- 
eral pertinent observations may be 
made with regard to these churches: 
a. Their geographical locations rep- 

resent four sections of the United 
States: Eastern, Central, Mid- 
western, and Western. 

b. They include churches whose total 
memberships range from 60 to 
1,700 persons, and_ involve 
churches with from 10 to 105 non- 
white members. 

e. There are six non-white minority 
groups represented in the member- 
ships: Negro, Japanese American, 
Chinese American, Indian, Mexi- 
ean and Korean. 

d. The ministries of two of these 
churches are composed of both 
white and non-white clergymen. 
(See Table IV.) 

These 14 churches may be grouped, 
according to the racial character of 
their neighborhoods, into five cate- 


TABLE IV 
CHURCHES REPORTING 10 oR MorE MINORITY GROUP PERSONS IN MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO MinorITY GrouP: 1945 
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gories: seven of them, located in pre- 
dominantly white neighborhoods, 
have acquired their non-white mem- 
berships without any special environ- 
mental stimulation; three are 
churches whose increase in non-white 
membership is related to the fact that 
Japanese Americans have been re- 
located in their neighborhoods; two 
are churches which were especially 
inaugurated in racially ‘‘mixed’’ 
neighborhoods as _ inter-racial 
churches; one is a church in a uni- 
versity vicinity; and one is a church 
formerly white but now located in a 
neighborhood whose racial composi- 
tion has changed from white to Negro. 

The relationship between the white 
and non-white persons in these four- 
teen churches which have relatively 
large non-white memberships is indi- 
cated as satisfactory, and there ap- 
pears to be no form of segregation in 
their racial practices. In the opinion 
of the ministers of most of these 
churches, the members conscicusly 
relate the ‘‘inclusive’’ practices of 
the church to Christian principles. 

Ministries 

This study has not involved a 
thorough investigation into the par- 
ticipation of non-white clergymen in 
the ministries of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches. However, four 
churches indicated that their minis- 
tries were composed of white and non- 
white clergymen, and four others in- 
dicated that their minister repre- 
sented a racial group different from 
that represented by the majority of 
the church members. 


Summary and Conclusions 

1. In 1944 there were on the main- 
land of the United States 677 ‘‘spe- 
cial’? churches for racial, language, 
or nationality groups in the Congre- 
gational-Christian denomination, the 
total membership of these churches 
being 74,696. 

2. A majority of the ‘‘all-Negro’’ 
churches are located in the South 
where the Negro and white churches 
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are organized into completely sepa- 
rate structures on the sub-denomina- 
tional levels. 

3. There exists in the Congrega- 
tional denomination 388 ‘‘inclusive’’ 
churches — churches composed of 
both white and non-white persons. 
These churches represent 6.6 per cent 
of the total churches of the denomi- 
nation. 

4. Of these 388 ‘‘inclusive’’ 
churches, 123 are composed of whites 
and Negroes; 65 of whites and Japa- 
nese Americans; 46 of whites and 
American Indians; 29 of whites and 
Chinese Americans; 9 of whites and 
Mexicans; and 2 of whites and Puerto 
Ricans. The remaining 114 are com- 
posed of whites and two or more col- 
ored minority groups, with Negroes 
included in 75 of them. 

5. The geographical spread of these 
388 churches involves 36 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
Their locations include city, town and 
rural parishes. 

6. On the basis of a study of 189 
of the 388 ‘‘inclusive’’ churches, it 
may be estimated that non-white per- 
sons actually hold membership in ap- 
proximately 66.6 per cent of the 
‘*inclusive’’ churches in the United 
States. On the same basis, it may be 
estimated that approximately 7.4 per 
cent of the ‘‘inclusive’’ churches have 
10 or more non-white members, and 
in approximately 59.2 per cent the 
non-white membership is less than 10 
persons. In the remaining churches, 
minority participation is on a non- 
membership basis. 

7. On the whole, the ministers of 
‘‘inclusive’’ churches report the exist- 
ence of favorable relationships be- 
tween white and non-white persons 
in their churches. 

8. Significantly, there are a few 
churches in the denomination whose 
ministries are composed of both white 
and non-white clergymen. 


Appendix 
After securing the data included 
in the body of this report, a field trip 
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was made into New England, to dis- 
cover the trends, attitudes and prac- 
tices of a representative cross-section 
of Congregational-Christian churches 
as they related to the participation of 
Negroes. Several of the denomina- 
tional officers and the ministers of 20 
local churches were interviewed in the 
cities of Boston, Springfield, Hartford 
and New Haven. Included here are 
the general conclusions derived from 
this inquiry. 

1. In the New England cities where 
appreciable numbers of Negroes are 
located, many separate Negro and 
white Protestant churches are estab- 
lished. The existence of these sep- 
arate churches is often rationalized by 
ehurch leaders on the ground that 
separate churches on a racial basis 
are a necessary counterpart of the 
separate social life of the two groups. 
As a result of this assumption the will 
toward interracial activity in the 
ehurch generally goes no further than 
the occasional exchange of speakers or 
choirs between the Negro and white 
churches and the participation to- 
gether of representatives from Negro 
and white churches in city-wide 
church meetings such as youth fellow- 
ships and ministerial associations. 
Many churches, both white and Negro, 
present annual programs on race re- 
lations, in connection with the Fed- 
eral Council’s race relations Sunday. 

2. The members of the white New 
England Congregational - Christian 
churches located in white neighbor- 
hoods are usually unconscious of the 
Negro as a potential participant in 
the life of the church. The absence 
of the Negro from the church parish 
keeps the issue of his participation 
well in the background. Many of these 
churches manifest a genuine mission- 
ary interest in the advancement of 
the Negro. 

3. The white New England Congre- 
gational-Christian church which is lo- 
eated in a predominantly white neigh- 
borhood, but in which a few ‘‘old resi- 
dent’’ Negroes live, is apt to weleome 
the participation of these Negroes in 
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the life of the church to the same ex- 
tent that they are accepted into the 
life of the general community. 

4. Some white churches which may 
or may not have Negroes in their im- 
mediate neighborhoods are disposed 
to appreciate the services of a Negro 
who has a special talent to contribute 
to the life of the church. Such Negroes 
are often accomplished in the fields of 
musie and the other arts or athletics. 

5. The white New England Congre- 
gational-Christian church whose par- 
ish is disturbed by the entrance of 
Negroes becomes conscious of a dilem- 
ma with regard to welcoming the 
Negro into the life of the church. To 
meet this situation, these churches 
generally accept one or some com- 
bination of the following courses of 
action : 

a. Efforts are made to keep the 
church white, on the assumption 
that the interracial church is 
desired by neither Negroes or 
whites, or on the fear that Ne- 
groes would dominate the church 
if freely admitted. 

b. Steps are taken to secure a more 
desirable site, and efforts are 
made to negotiate a sale of the 
church plant to some Negro 
group. 

e. A willingness to make its facili- 
ties avatlable to ‘‘all-Negro’’ 
growps on special occasions is 
expressed. 

d. It begins to open certain parts 
of its program to Negroes and to 
favor the acceptance of a few 
Negroes into church member- 
ship. 

6. There is in the white New Eng- 
land Congregational-Christian church 
less resistance to the participation of 
Negroes in church-related activities, 
such as Sunday School and Vacation 
Bible School, than to admitting Ne- 
groes into full adult membership in 
the church. 

7. There are a few Negro Congre- 
gational-Christian churches in New 
England. For the most part their con- 
gregations are made up of middle 
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class Negroes. Generally, no barriers 
to the participation of whites are 
manifest in these churches. Continu- 
ous participation of white persons is 
usually small, and is often to be found 
in connection with the church’s insti- 
tutional or religious education pro- 
gram, Occasionally the parties of in- 
terracial marriages identify them- 
selves with Negro churches. 

8. The responses of 17 white min- 
isters as to their attitude toward the 
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participation of Negroes in their 
churches were as follows: 
Did not favor. 


3 
Favored 5 
Uncertain 9 











The majority (5) of -those listed as 
‘‘uncertain’’ favored some form of 
controlled or limited participation, 
while the minority (4) were not con- 
scious of the Negro as a possible par- 
ticipant in their churches. 


Section B: Negro College Graduates in Schools of Religion 


FRANK D. Dorey 


Lipa Is THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN A TRAINED MINISTRY AND 
THE STATUS OF THE NEGRO CHURCH? 
Gunnar Myrdal in ‘‘An American 
Dilemma’’ has pointed up the tragic 
plight of the Negro church which tra- 
ditionally has required only ‘‘a eall’’ 
rather than educational preparation 
for entrance into the ministry, and 
which now faces a situation in which 
status is being determined among Ne- 
groes increasingly by education. This 
situation, says Myrdal, has caused a 
rapid decline in the relative status of 
the Negro minister and may yet jeop- 
ardize the future of the Negro church 
as a significant institution in Negro 
life. 

This trend of diminishing signifi- 
cance of the Negro church has paral- 
leled the migration of rural Negroes 
to urban centers. It may be assumed 
that with a general improvement of 
the educational and economic status 
of the Negro, the leadership of Negro 
churches will either have at least to 
keep pace in educational preparation 
or increasingly lose its hold on at least 
that element of the population that 
has had educational opportunities. 

Back in 1930 when C. Luther Fry 
was interpreting the religious situa- 
tion in the United States as revealed 
by the Religious Census of 1926 he 
stated that ‘‘nearly three out of every 


eight ministers in the eighteen major 
white denominations and more than 
three out of four of those in the three 
largest Negro bodies, did not claim to 
be graduates of either college or 
seminary.’’* 

Those who have watched with in- 
terest and concern the growing influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic church 
among Negroes might ponder the fact 
that even a decade and a half ago, 
sixty-eight per cent of the priests in 
the Catholic church claimed to be 
graduates of both college and semi- 
nary. At that time among the three 
largest Negro denominations, 78 per 
cent of the ministers reported them- 
selves as not graduates of either col- 
lege or seminary and only 7.4 claimed 
to be graduates of both. 

The Department of Social Ethics 
and the Sociology of Religion of the 
School of Religion of Howard Uni- 
versity recently undertook a prelimi- 
nary study of Negro college graduates 
enrolled in schools of religion. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all seminaries 
and schools of religion except white 
institutions in the South where it was 
known Negroes were not in atten- 
dance. The questionnaires were sent 
to a total of eighty-five schools which 


*Luther C. Fry, The U. S. Looks at Its 
Churches, pp. 63-4. 
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required an A.B. degree as a pre- 
requisite for admission and replies 
were received from seventy of these 
schools. Only students who were col- 
lege graduates and were enrolled dur- 
ing the winter quarters of the schools’ 
year 1945-46 were included. This ma- 
terial when tabulated supplied some 
significant insights into the present 
situation with respect to the training 
of Negro ministers. 

From the seventy replies it was 
found that there was a total of three 
hundred and twenty-seven (327) Ne- 
gro college graduates, pursuing de- 
grees in schools of religion during the 
Winter Quarter 1946. This number 
was distributed among 31 white and 
10 Negro institutions. (See Table I 
for data by institutions. ) 

A comparison of enrollments for 
all degrees for the years 1942 and 
1946 shows an increase in the number 
of students from 248 to 327. The larg- 
est gain is of course in the number 
working for the B.D. degree. The 
number working for the B.D. in- 
creased from 178 to 243 or 36.5 per 
cent over the 1942 figure. (See Table 
Il for details by degrees sought.) 

In 1942, 106 or 43.0 per cent were 
enrolled in white institutions and 142 
or 57.0 per cent in Negro institutions. 
In 1946, 138 students or 42.2 per cent 
were in white schools and 189 or 57.8 
per cent in Negro schools. (See Ta- 
bles I and II.) 

There was considerable variation 
between denominations, Seventy-four 
per cent of the Presbyterian and 
eighty-five per cent of the Congrega- 
tional students were enrolled in white 
schools, At the other end of the scale 
only seven per cent of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion students 
were enrolled in white schools. The 
Baptist and Methodist denominations 
had a slightly larger number in Negro 
schools. The Episcopalians with a 
special school of Negro students of 
their denomination had sixty-three 
per cent in Negro schools. 

This total enrollment of 327 stu- 


dents was made up of 16 women and 
311 men. Out of the total group, 113 
were first year students, 79 second 
year and 68 third year students. 
Thirty-five were listed as graduate 
students and were working on ad- 
vanced degrees beyond the Bachelor 
of Divinity. The status of the remain- 
ing 32 was listed as special or not 
given. 

If we assume that most of the en- 
tering class came to a school of re- 
ligion direct from college then the 
number of students going on to semi- 
nary work from the college graduat- 
ing classes of 1944-45 constitutes ap- 
proximately two per cent of the 5,213 
graduates of that year. 

The 327 students pursuing degrees 
in schools of religion had A.B. degrees 
from 87 different institutions. Those 
institutions with the largest number 
of graduates pursuing studies in re- 
ligion were: Virginia Union with 23, 
Morehouse with 17, Lincoln with 16, 
Clark with 16, Livingstone with 12, 
Johnson C. Smith, Howard Univer- 
sity and Wiley College with 10 each. 

Forty-two students or 13.8 per cent 
did their undergraduate work in 
schools fully accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. An 
additional 186 or 61.5 per cent of 
the students came from schools which 
were accredited by their respective 
regional associations. Another 42 stu- 
dents or 13.8 per cent came from 
schools which were accredited by their 
respective regional associations as 
elass B institutions. Thirty-three stu- 
dents or 10.9 per cent came from un- 
aceredited schools. The colleges of 
24 students were not known and were 
omitted from the above figures. 

Those states supplying the largest 
number of men were : Georgia31, South 
Carolina 29, Virginia 27, North Caro- 
lina 26, Texas 24, Pennsylvania 20, 
and New York 17. A total of 137 stu- 
dents or 42.0 per cent of all students 
in religion came from the five states 
of Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Texas. Thirty 
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Necro CoLLEGE GRADUATES ATTENDING SCHOOLS OF RELIGION, WINTER QUARTER, 1946 





White Schools 


B.D2 


M.A. 8.T.M. Ph.D. M.Th. Unknown 





*Andover Newton (Baptist-Congregational), New- 
Br a ac renee 
*Berkeley Baptist (N. Baptist), Berkeley, Calif... 
Biblical Seminary (Interdenominational), N. Y. 
*Bonebrake Theological (United Brethren), Day- 
ton, Ohio __.. 
*Boston University ‘School of “Theology ~ (Meth- 
odist), Boston, Mass... 
*Butler University (Diseiples “of. Christ), “Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Central Baptist Theological, Kansas City, Kan... 
*Chicago Theological (Congregational), Chicago 
*Colgate-Rochester Divinity (Baptist), Rochester, 
.. ¥. 
*Crozer Theological (Baptist), Chester, Pa... 
Eastern Baptist Theological, Philadelphia, Pa... 
*Eden Theological (Evangelical and Reformed), 
Webster Groves, Mo... 
*Emmanuel College (United Church of Canada), 
I, I 
*Garrett Biblical Institute (Methodist), Evans- 
ton, Til. 
*General Theological (Episcopal), New York, 
Ni. ¥. 
Gordon Divinity (Interdenominational), Boston, 
ee 
9 Divinity “(United Lutheran), Springfield, 
Oh 























‘Hartford “Theological (Interdenominational), 
Hartford, Conn. 
*Harvard Theological (Interdenominational), Cam- 
bridge, Mass. -! 
— on of Theology (Methodist), Denver, 
SERS R eae RA DEES TEL SEL SS ire ace sr oee Per Cen RM Ure Ee 
*Oberlin Graduate School of Theology (Congrega- 
tional)... Gheriine Olnae! 
*Pacifie School of Religion (Congregational), 
Berkeley, Calif. 
*Pittsburgh-Xenia (United Presbyterian), Pitts- 
TIVES « TOP acscscceseccnitins 
ass “anes Theological (Presbyterian), Chicago, 
Theological Seminary of the ‘Reformed Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa 
*Seabury-Western (Episcopal), Evanston, Ill... 
*Unicn Theological (Interdenominational), New 
Yorks, W.-Y... 
*Union Theological (Presbyterian), ‘Richmond, Va. 
*University of Chicago Divinity School (North- 
ern Baptist), Chicago, IIl.- veh aes es 
*Western Theological (Presbyterian), ‘Pitts- 
Durell, Ba; — 
*Yale University Divinity ‘School (nterdenomi- 
national), New Haven, Conn... 
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TABLE I.—Continued 


Negro Schools 


B.D1 M.A. 8.T.M. Ph.D. M.Th. Unknown 





Benedict College (Baptist), Columbia, S. C 


Bishop Payne Divinity (Episcopal), Peters- 


burg, Va. 





4 
*Gammon Theological (Methodist), Atlanta, Ga. 41 4 a ” sg 
Hood Theological (A.M.E. Zion), Salisbury, N.C. 27 eS = os a 


*Howard University School of Religion (Inter- 


denominational), Washington, D. C. 


an ae 9 - “i ° 8 


Lineoln University Seminary (Interdenomina- 


tional), Lincoln University, Pa... 


aed 11 = = os an os 


Payne Theological (A.M.E.), Wilberforce, Ohio 8 Bs be - Z af 


Shaw University School of Religion (Baptist), 








Raleigh, N, C 5 * Pe e - 
Turner Theological (A.M.E.), Atlanta, Ga... 6 é ee ie x pi 
Virginia Union (Baptist), Richmond, Va._________ 18 = a a 2 2s 

Total in Negro Schools 166 «617 a m e 8 








Total for all schools 


243 30 12 16 3 25 











*Accredited by American Association of Theological Schools. 


1B.D. or the equivalent. 


states and the District of Columbia 
were represented. Five students came 
from areas outside the continental 
United States. 


It is significant to note that the 


overwhelming majority of the stu- 
dents from Georgia, South Carolina, 
Virginia and North Carolina were in 
Negro schools of religion, whereas the 
group from Alabama was almost 
evenly divided between Negro and 
white schools. Among the leading 
states it should be noted that Texas 


and Pennsylvania sent more to white 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES PuR- 


SUING DrareEs IN ScHOOLS or RELIGION, 
WINTER QUARTER, 1942 anp 1946 














Candidates 

Degree Sought 1942 1946 
2. ee) 243 
ig eae SE 1 0 
M.A, 29 30 
EE eee 11 12 
SA es 4 3 
Pa  D.Th. 13 16 
Unclassified —.._____ 12 25 

UNI os bckdcicnomntieeeeerens 248 329° 





B.D. or the equivalent. 

2In Table I and Table II the total number of 
sandidates is given as 329. This includes two 
students at Oberlin, both of whom are candidates 
for two different degrees. Therefore, the total 
number of different students in these and all other 
tables is 327. 


than to Negro schools. New York 
state with 17 students had none en- 


rolled in Negro schools of religion. 

In Table III, which indicates the 
denominational distribution of Negro 
college graduates pursuing degrees in 
schools of religion, the denominations 
are listed in order of the number. This 
table bears comparison with a list of 
denominations in order of the number 
of churches in each. The order as de- 
rived from the United States Re- 
ligious Census for 1936 is then, Bap- 
tist, A.M.E., A.M.E. Zion, C.M.E., 
Methodist, then Congregational in 8th 
place, Presbyterian in 14th place and 
Episcopalian in 15th place. This re- 
lationship between the number of 
students preparing for the ministry 
this year, is dealt with in Table VI. 
This comparison, however, must be 
made bearing in mind it gives only an 
approximate idea of the relationship 
between number of churches and 
number of students of that denomina- 
tion in school during the Winter 
Quarter of 1946. A more exact com- 
parison would be possible only if we 
knew the number of pastoral units in 
each denomination. 

Out of the 136 Negro college grad- 
uates attending ‘‘white’’ eahoale of 
religion only 8 or 5.9 per cent were 
in unaceredited institutions and 128 
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TABLE III 
DENOMINATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO 


CoLLEcE GRADUATES PuRsUING DEGREES IN 
SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 














White Negro Per 

Denomination Schools Schools Total Cent 
Banet. 53 67 120 36.7 
Methodist --_. 31 35 66 20.2 
PS a. 9 24 33 10.1 
Presbyterian . 20 7 27 8.4 
Episcopal ____ 8 14 22 6.8 
A.M.E, Zion .— 1 12 13 4.0 
i) 2 10 12 3.7 
Congregational _ 6 1 7 1.8 
All Others* —. 6 6 2 87 
Unknown ___ i: 15 15 4.6 
(oo ea 136 191 327 100.0 





*“All Others” includes the following: Disciples 
3, Church of Christ 3, United Brethren in Christ 
1, Community i, Liberal Catholic 1, Church of 


God 1, Apostolic 1, Holiness 1. 


or 94.1 per cent of all those Negro 
college graduates in white schools of 
religion were in aecredited institu- 
tions. 

By contrast, out of the 191 Negro 


college graduates attending Negro 
schools of religion, 92 students, or 


48.0 per cent, were in unaceredited 
schools and 99 students or 52.0 per 
cent were in accredited schools. Since 
Gammon and Howard are the only 
Negro schools of religion accredited 
by the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools it means therefore that 
out of the group of 191 Negro college 
graduates pursuing degrees in Negro 
schools of religion, 52 per cent were 
in these two schools. 

Out of the total group of 327 stu- 
dents, 227 or 69.5 per cent were in 
accredited schools of religion and 100 
or 30.5 per cent were in unaceredited 
schools of religion. 

All students of the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church were in ac- 
eredited schools and only one Meth- 
odist student out of sixty-six was in 
an unaceredited school. By contrast 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church had eleven out of its thirteen 
students in unaceredited schools and 
the Baptists had thirty-four in unac- 
eredited and eighty-six in accredited 
schools, 

During the Winter Quarter of the 
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TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO 


RECEIVED DEGREES FROM SCHOOLS oF RE- 
LIGION IN 1941 AND IN 1945 














Degree Granted 1941 1945 
B.D. 61 73 
TR. satticieniencnte ey 0 
M.A. fe ee 6 
2” ee: 4 4 
|, ||) Rie ieee a eae 1 1 
Other Degrees 0 2 

/ | OAs 78 86 





current academic year there were 
only 327 Negro college graduates in 
the whole United States who were do- 
ing work in schools of religion in 
preparation for the Christian minis- 
try. On the basis of the two reports for 
1941 and 1945 it appears that about 
86 graduates a year come out of our 
institutions. This means in round 
numbers that we now have approxi- 
mately one man in training per 41 
Negro churches or one man per 17,300 


Negro church members. On the basis 
of the number graduated in a single 
year, last year one student graduated 
per 157 Negro churches or one man 
per 65,800 Negro church members. 
How many Negro seminary grad- 
uates would be required per year to 
provide an adequately trained min- 
istry for the Negro churches of the 
United States? There is no shortage 
of men who consider themselves 
“‘Called’’ to the ministry regardless 
of lack of training. There is a dan- 


gerous shortage of well trained men. 


TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION IN ACCREDITED AND UNAC- 
CREPITED SCHOOLS OF RELIGION OF NEGRO 


CotLtEcr GRADUATES ReceIvVING DEGREES IN 
ScHOOLS OF RELIGION IN 1945 











Un- 

Denomination Accredited accredited Total 
Ls) | ee a 2 13 35 
Methodist 18 1 19 
Presbyterian -_.... + 3 7 
POT icine 8 3 6 
CER 5 0 5 
A.M.E. Zion -....... 2 2 4 
Episcopal -........... 3 1 4 
Congregational _. 2 0 2 
All Others. ........... 2 2 4 

Tere) 25 86 
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TABLE VI 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF CHURCHES BY DENOMINATION AND THE NUMBER OF 


NeoGeo COLLEGE GRADUATES PuRSUING DEGREES IN RELIGION OR REcEIVING SucH DEGREES 
DURING THE YEAR 1945 





Students per Number 


























Denomination Churches Students 100 churches graduates 
Baptist 23,093 120 02 35 
A.M.E. 4,578 33 72 6 
A.M.E, Zion 2,252 13 -58 4 
C.M.E, 2,063 12 08 5 
Methodist 1,730 66 4.4 19 
Congregational 233 7 3.0 2 
Episcopal 145 22 15.2 4 
Presbyterian 167 27 16.2 7 








The Congregational Christian de- 
nomination with a membership of 
1,113,930 ordains between 55 and 60 
seminary graduates each year. Its 
new commission on the ministry de- 
clares the denomination requires 200 
new men a year to replace those who 
die or retire in an average year, The 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., with a 
membership of 1,797,927, says that 
they need 300 new men a year to keep 
their churches supplied with profes- 
sional leadership. 

At the time of the latest official 
United States Religious Census there 
were in the country 13,528 Negro 
churches in urban centers and 24,775 
rural churches making a total of 38,- 
303 church units. The total member- 
ship of these churches was 5,660,618. 
It is not known at the present time 
just how many new men enter the ac- 
tive Negro ministry each year. But if 
we assume the rate of replacement is 
roughly the same as that required by 
these two denominations in relation to 
their membership, then it would re- 
quire approximately 945 new Negro 
ministers a year to replace those who 
retire or die in the course of a typical 
year. Of course a large number of 
men are entering the Negro ministry 
each year with training below the level 
of seminary graduation based on an 
A.B. degree. It might be conceded 
that a realistic approach to the situa- 
tion demands the recognition that at 
least for the rural ministry we shall 
have to depend upon men with. less 
than this amount of training. But it 


is hard to see how the Negro church 
in urban centers can maintain its 
present influence to say nothing of re- 
gaining some of its lost prestige and 
leadership unless the men going into 
it are adequately trained. For the 
needs of the present urban situation 
it is hard to see how a minister can do 
an adequate job with less than a col- 
lege degree and seminary prepara- 
tion. It would seem a reasonable and 
highly desirable objective that the 
Negro denominations should coop- 
erate in the interest of preparing 
more men for the ministry. An objec- 
tive of a minimum of 500 seminary 
graduates a year would seem to be 
called for, if the church is to live up 
to its opportunity and be true to its 
responsibility in the modern world. 

Whether or not such an objective 
can be achieved in the next decade is 
debatable. The church constituency 
among our Negro churches has not 
always seen the need for trained lead- 
ership and is slow to demand it. Fur- 
thermore the salaries of Negro min- 
isters have generally been lower than 
those of white ministers and those are 
bad enough. If the Christian ministry 
is to attract sufficient men of high 
calibre, the membership of the 
churches will have to demand trained 
leadership and be willing to pay that 
leadership a decent living wage so that 
the ministry will not have to be sup- 
plemented by other sources of income. 
Here is.one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for race progress which seems to 
have escaped attention. 
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Section C: The Attitude of Older Negro Residents Toward Recent 
Negro Migrants in the Pacific Northwest* 


Rosert EB. CotBert 


Purpose of Study 

Lo SHIFTING OF PopuULATION, NE- 

CESSITATED BY THE War Propuc- 
TION ProaRaM, brought into the Pa- 
cific Northwest many people from 
other sections of the country. In- 
cluded in this group were thousands 
of Negroes. 

The census report shows that the 
Negro population of this area, prior 
to the war, was very small, probably 
less than one per cent. This minority 
group caused no particular alarm or 
concern among the majority group 
and it pursued life with practically 
none of the restraints experienced by 
Negroes in the East, Middle West, or 
the South. Then came the war. To the 
Pacific Northwest came multitudes of 
whites and Negroes to work in the 
Kaiser Shipyards, Boeing Aircraft 
Corporation, and other defense indus- 
tries—whites and Negroes from the 
South, Southwest, Middle West and 
the East Coast. With them they 
brought their local customs, preju- 
dices, and experiences. So sudden was 
the deluge that not only was the ma- 
jority group made conscious of this 
alien element, but the older Negro 
residents in this area were probably 
for the first time made aware of their 
place as a minority group. Thus was 
created a problem, Relationships be- 
tween older Negro residents and 
whites changed. Many reactions by 
these older residents toward the new- 
comers—the sharecroppers—were ex- 
perienced. 

Since the Pacific Northwest is the 
last frontier wherein the experiment 
of true democracy, unhampered by set 
racial prejudices, may be attempted, 
these developments are significant. It 
is important to examine the experi- 
ences of a mass Negro population in 
this area; it is pertinent to see what 
will be the adjustments made by the 


older resident group toward the 
changing status of its racial entity in 
this Western region. 

This survey gives a first-hand sum- 
mary of the attitudes and reactions 
as found in the two major war pro- 
duction centers — Portland, Oregon, 
and Seattle, Washington. The Sur- 
vey was made possible by a Lucy Mo- 
ten travel fellowship granted to the 
writer for the summer of 1944, by 
Howard University. 


Procedure 

A questionnaire was one method 
used. From reliable sources in each 
city a list of pioneer residents was as- 
sembled. The church rosters and the 
Urban League membership roll were 
sources of supply for names, Others 
were obtained in personal talks with 
the Y secretaries, pastors and other 
citizens of many years’ residence. 

Fortunately my host in Portland 
had lived there for seventeen years. 
He proved of valuable assistance. The 
many things that I found out from 
day to day in interviews and at meet- 
ings could be discussed, enlarged 
upon, and weighed in the light of his 
knowledge and experience. Contacts 
were made through him. In Seattle I 
used the Urban League office as head- 
quarters, The secretary had resided 
there for twenty-one years. He too 
gave the same type of general assis- 
tance as my Portland host. 

Forty-seven persons returned ques- 
tionnaires in Portland. The length of 
residence, as shown on these forms, 
was from lifetime to twelve years, ex- 
cept for seven persons. These seven 
people had lived there from six years 
to five months, but their question- 
naires were used primarily because 
they were in public life. Thirty-six 
questionnaires were returned in Se- 
attle, The residence period ranged 
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from fifty-five to twenty-one years. 
People in all types of vocations and 
all walks of life were included so that 
an over-all picture might be obtained. 

Personal interviews were held and 
public meetings of civic and inter- 
racial groups were attended. Histori- 
eal information and current news 
items were obtained from the public 
libraries and daily newspapers. 

Certain local differences were ap- 
parent in the two cities, but the gen- 
eral attitude was sufficiently similar 
so that an aggregate summary can be 
drawn. 

It was obvious from the beginning 
that any survey of the attitude of the 
older residents toward the in-migrants 
was closely tied up with race relations 
and conditions in general. The thread 
of these relations is shown through- 
out the survey. The problem of in- 
migrants and its effect on race rela- 
tions is so vital and the communities 
so alive to its effects that I was re- 
quested to send back to kéy persons 
in each city a record of my findings. 


Results of the Survey 


Background of Race Relations in 
Oregon.—Historical references show 
that from the early days Portland did 
not want a so-called Negro problem. 
‘‘It was understood that the Negro 
was not wanted in the state under any 
cireumstanees.’’"! Thirty-three per 
cent of the settlers prior to 1859 were 
from the South. ‘‘Slavery, residential 
restrictions, special legislation and 
poll tax, separate schools, anti-Negro 
laws—all find expression in this [pre- 
Civil War] period.’ Although Ore- 
gon voted against slavery by a 7,727 
to 2,645 count she also voted against 
the residence of Negroes within her 
borders, 8,040 to 1,081. In contrast to 
this attitude one reads this paragraph 
in Article 1, Paragraph 31: 

White foreigners who are or may here- 
after become residents of this state shall 


1Daniel G. Hill, The Negro in Oregon, a 
Thesis, University of Oregon, June, 1932. 
2Ibid. 
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enjoy the same rights in respect to the pos- 
session, enjoyment, and descent of property 
as native-born citizens.? 


The establishment of the Kaiser 
shipyards to build ships for war pur- 
poses was the stimulus to in-migra- 
tion. The 1940 census report gives for 
Portland a total Negro population of 
1,931, an increase of only 372 over a 
ten-year period. The white popula- 
tion was 305,394. By 1944, however, 
estimates give the Negro population 
as more than 10,000.4 The larger por- 
tions of these people were housed in 
Vanport, the largest war housing 
project in the country. In an effort 
to operate this project practically 
without discrimination and on a bi- 
racial basis many conflicts flared up 
which the press magnified. This gave 
rise to many of the problems accred- 
ited to the in-migration. 

The Vanport project manager esti- 
mated that 60 per cent of the mi- 
grants in the project were from the 
South. The whites brought with them 
their prejudices toward Negroes; 
Negroes, more or less, used their new 
freedom indiscreetly. The fact that 
these incidents were exaggerated was 
borne out by the county sheriff. He 
stated that just a small percentage of 
the total group in Vanport was crimi- 
nal and an even smaller percentage 
was Negro. In the preceding year the 
arrests among Negroes represented 
about one per cent of the total Negro 
population. These arrests, he further 
stated, were largely for minor of- 
fenses. 

Background of Race Relations m 
Washington.—In the State of Wash- 
ington the situation, historically, was 
somewhat different. During the Civil 
War period the State divided as to 
political party affiliation, but was 
somewhat unanimous in its opposition 
to slavery. Edmond S. Meany, in his 


30regon Compiled Laws Annotated, Vol. 
9, San Francisco, 1940. 

4Estimated by assistant personnel man- 
ager, Kaiser Shipyards, and Vanport project 
manager. 
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History of the State of Washington, 
stated that: 

While the majority of them adhered to 
the Democratic party, their democracy was 
fundamentally different from that in the 
East, and especially in the South. [Italics 
mine.] Every time the question of slavery 
arose the people of the Northwest spoke and 
acted in favor of free soil and against slav- 
ery. They would continue as Democrats but 
not pro-slavery Democrats. 


In subsequent years Washington pur- 
sued a way of general racial tolerance. 
As late as 1942 Southerners had not 
become a source of labor. According 
to Clark Kerr, in Migration to the 
Seattle Labor Market, up to Febru- 
ary, 1942, only .6% of the migrants 
were from the South and 1.9% from 
the Southwest. Thus the Southern 
pattern was not yet brought to the 
northwest coast. It is not surprising 
that Washington, in contrast to Ore- 
gon, has civil rights laws. In an Urban 
League pamphlet, What to Tell Them 
(1938), the statement is made that, 
“In this city Negroes come and go 
much as anyone else, protected by a 
State Civil Rights Bill which legis- 
lates. against discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color.’’ An- 
other typical opinion is this expres- 
sion : 

Prior to the time in question we of the 
race, who call this our home town, have been 
living as Americans should. The word seg- 
regation to us has been unknown. . . . Our 
men here are called Mr., and our women 
Miss or Mrs. 


The 1940 census showed a Negro 
population in Seattle of 3,789 out of a 
total population of 368,302. In the 
1930-40 decade the Negro population 
had increased by only 486 and the 
total population increase was but .7%. 
During the height of the war the Ne- 
gro inhabitants increased to an esti- 
mated 12,000 to 15,000.5 Employment 
by Boeing Aireraft Corporation was 


5Estimated by Urban League secretary 
based on information obtained from Seattle 
Housing Authority. 
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the chief source of work. A large per- 
centage of these people were dwelling 
in housing projects. The officials of 
these projects publicly avowed a pol- 
icy of non-discrimination. 

It is of interest to the survey to 
summarize the status of the Negro as 
given by these residents in the ques- 
tionnaires. 

In Portland practically everyone 
agreed that prejudice and discrimina- 
tion existed prior to the migration, 
but in such a way that it was un- 
noticed and not resented. Relation- 
ships between the races were ‘‘ fairly 
good’’ and peaceful. Friction on pub- 
lic conveyances and in public places 
was practically unknown. The whites 
were very tolerant and ‘‘benevolent’’ 
toward the native Negro. 

It was stated by all questionnaires 
received from Seattle that the condi- 
tion of the Negro, prior to the influx, 
was generally good. One resident felt 
that the race relations were above the 
average as compared to other North- 
ern cities. The whites were very co- 
operative and cordial. Many inter- 
racial activities were carried on. Ne- 
groes were not thought of in terms of 
race at all. Discrimination in hous- 
ing, restaurants and markets was di- 
rected toward the Japanese rather 
than toward the Negro. According to 
a Negro policeman, however, economic 
discrimination was generally in force. 
The lack of aggressiveness on the part 
of the Negro was accepted as a fair 
price for the liberal civil rights. A 
resident of 31 years said, ‘‘ Conditions 
were more or less congenial. . . . The 
Seattle Negro respected the rights of 
others and demanded that others re- 
spect theirs. We met other races on 
religious, political and civic grounds 
and enjoyed pleasant social contact 
without either side becoming over- 
bearing to the other.’’ 

Current Attitudes toward the New- 
comers.—As has been indicated em- 
ployment in both cities was limited to 
the menial tasks provided by hotels 
and the railroad companies, dock and 
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longshoreman work, and Merchant 
Seaman service. In Portland the city 
employed no Negroes on municipal 
jobs. There were less than a half 
dozen persons in the postal services. 
During the depression, according to 
one questionnaire, even these menial 
jobs were denied the Negro. Despite 
this fact the majority of them were 
able to become home owners and were 
satisfied. There were a few Negroes 
in municipal employment in Seattle. 
Also a small number of persons held 
federal civil service jobs. Negro pro- 
fessionals were very few, but they had 
a large white patronage. 

Before the in-migration, in Port- 
land, there had been a tendency for 
some labor unions to let down the bars 
against Negroes. In Seattle it seems 
that Negroes were completely barred 
from craft unions. 

There was not, and still is not, a 
representative newspaper in either of 
these cities, although one Seattle sheet 
has struggled along admirably for 
many years. 

On the whole in neither city was 
there a feeling of racial conscious- 
ness, nor had the need for racial unity 
been experienced. 

Politically the Negro had no 
strength. His vote was split along 
party lines. This division brought 
about a loss of the opportunity to be- 
come a balance of power group. 

The sentiment that the influx was 
upsetting the long existing position of 
the older residents was practically 
unanimous. Opinions differed as to 
the good or bad effects of such a 
change. Very few of the older resi- 
dents at first recognized the fact that 
there were well-trained people with 
fine cultural backgrounds among the 
migrants. All were looked upon as 
floaters and undesirables. This feel- 
ing was based largely upon the public 
conduct of the newcomer. Many of 
these people, for the first time, had 
been uprooted from suppression in 
the South and were set in a commu- 
nity of comparative freedom. Their 
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reactions were like those of a child 
with a new toy. The smallest incidents 
in publie places were made the cause 
for revengeful retaliation. This gave 
rise to racial friction. Boisterousness 
and colloquial speech, couched in 
Southern dialect, labelled the new- 
comer like a badge. Either gaudy dress 
or the denims and tin hat of the ship- 
yard were the customary costume of 
men and women—even when shopping 
or attending a theater. In Portand 
war workers’ conduct so disturbed 
the complacency of the town that 
Negroes were arrrested upon the 
slightest pretext and these misde- 
meanors were highly publicized. This 
caused much concern and alarm on 
the part of the older Negro residents. 
They began to feel repercussions be- 
cause of this type of conduct on the 
part of the migrants. One outward 
sign of this, in Portland, was the in- 
creasing appearance of signs in res- 
taurants ‘‘We cater to white trade 
only.’’ One resident of 25 years, a 
hotel owner, found himself barred 
from a golf tournament on a public 
golf course—a new experience. In 
Seattle the state’s civil rights law 
somewhat protected these citizens 
from such experiences. 

Another cause for disapproval was 
the belief that the better class of mi- 
grants would return to their homes 
when the war industries ceased. 

One Seattleite expressed an inter- 
esting point of view when he said 
that the natives had an ‘‘attitude of 
expectant discrimination’’ rather than 
there being any material change in 
the racial pattern. 

Disapproval of in-migrants was not 
limited to the Negro. Native whites 
were equally opposed to the white 
newcomer. One city official said that 
white Portlanders were anxiously 
awaiting the end of the war ‘‘so that 
these people can get to hell out of 
Portland.’’ A newspaper article of 
October 4, 1942, quoted the Mayor in 
these words: 
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We must remember, however, that we are 
at war and have to forget some of our pre- 
vious ideals. The city itself has recognized 
this and has waived various zoning, housing 
and building restrictions. 

. . . Undesirables—white or colored—are 
not wanted and, if they fail to obey our 
laws, will be unceremoniously dealt with. 


The manager of the Vanport housing 
project, in an interview, gave as the 
basic reason for disapproval that 
‘‘Portland is very smug and limited 
in its civic, social, cultural, and edu- 
cational outlook. A change in the 
status quo, industrially or otherwise, 
is not desired.’’ 

The native Portlander considered 
the migrant Negro as inferior to him- 
self and the newcomer mistrusted the 
‘‘Northern Negro.’’ The cooperation 
that was necessary for the mutual 
benefit of both groups, at first, was 
lacking. Some of the older residents 
are conscious of this and feel that the 
problem cannot be solved until they 
make special efforts to help the new- 
comers to become integrated into the 
normal life of the community. 

At the initiation of the war produc- 
tion training program, in Portland, 
Negroes were barred from these 
classes. Strong protests and the need 
for skilled workers broke down this 
barrier. 

Some Favorable Results of Negro 
In-Migration.—There were many per- 
sons who could see a favorable influ- 
ence resulting from the im-migration 
of Negroes. The chief immediate 
benefit was the enlargement of job 
possibilities. Among the newcomers 
were people qualified for all types of 
employment. These people would not 
be contented with menial labor. At 
the time of this survey Negroes had 
not gained full-fledged membership 
in labor unions, but were admitted by 
means of auxiliary locals which had 
no real part in policy-making proce- 
dures. The strength of the in-migrant 
skilled laborer was added to the effort 
to break down this subterfuge. Dur- 
ing the war Negroes gained employ- 


ment as stenographers, postal em- 
ployees, social workers and teachers. 
In the Kaiser yards the race was rep- 
resented in every line of activity, with 
even a Negro assistant to the person- 
nel manager. In Seattle, especially, 
businesses, owned and operated by 
Negroes, were established. A thought 
of interest, concerning the influence 
on employment brought by the new- 
comer, is that expressed by the Urban 
League Executive Secretary. ‘‘.. . but 
on the other hand, there has been con- 
siderable upgrading of Negro em- 
ployees. This upgrading of employ- 
ment and procurement of better jobs 
applies to the older residents as well 
as the newcomer... .’’ As a result of 
this increase in trained persons the 
Negro public has become conscious of 
the fact that it should go after fur- 
ther job opportunities. 

Another beneficent result of the in- 
flux is a definite increase in church 
attendance. This is believed to be a 
good influence in the community. 

It is interesting to note that though 
the majority of persons responding to 
the questionnaires felt that the imme- 
diate effects of the in-migration were 
unfavorable, only five people ex- 
pressed unreserved disapproval. En- 
dorsement is tempered with the reser- 
vation that the persons capable and 
desirous of becoming good citizens 
and trained so that they can contrib- 
ute to the progressive development of 
the community are the types that are 
wanted. It is felt that the desirable 
migrants will fall in with the older 
group and will add strength to the 
Negro population. The segregated 
pattern of community life, so preva- 
lent in eastern and southern cities, 
however, is not weleomed. 

Several other reasons were given as 
taetors for approving the advent of 
migrants. America is a free country, 
it is held, and the Negro can live in 
any part of it he chooses. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest living and working 
conditions, as well as better educa- 
tional facilities, are available, The 
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Negro should come to this section to 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
By so doing the standard of the race 
will be raised and the position of the 
older residents will be improved. In 
this area he may enjoy fuller citizen- 
ship. A larger well-trained Negro 
citizenry can better combat the exist- 
ing racial barriers. No longer must 
the Negro be limited to the menial 
jobs and subjected to discriminatory 
customs because of being such a small 
part of the total population. Better 
jobs and better living conditions can 
be demanded. 

There is vision of political strength 
in the augmented minority group. 
One Negro ran for the state legisla- 
ture, in Portland, prior to the war. 
He was defeated by just 28 votes. Ob- 
viously he had the support of many 
white persons. Apparently no Negro 
had been ambitious enough to seek 
public office in Seattle. The political 
problem lies in the need to influence 
the new citizens to register and vote. 
The residential requirement in both 
cities is short. Thousands who were 
able to meet this requirement failed 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
to exercise the franchise. A talk with 
the Registrar of Voters, Portland, re- 
vealed that practically none of the 
newcomers of either race were regis- 
tering. 

Some Problems Revealed.—A lack 
of rea) leadership has been revealed 
by the bickering of factions within 
the group. This is especially true in 
Portland. Some are for complete in- 
tegration, others cater to the whites, 
and still others adhere to a middle 
position. Said a Negro doctor: ‘‘The 
Negro population is poorly organized, 
does not know what it wants. It lack 
leadership, and refuses to accept what 
leadership is present.’’ 

In this same city interracial com- 
mittees are ineffective primarily be- 
eause they are individual efforts. Also 
they have not won the acceptance of 
the public because they are not trust- 
ed. One such committee was headed 
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by a Catholic priest whose record 
shows that he is definitely anti- 
Negro and insincere in his efforts, 
Another reason for their ineffective- 
ness is the failure of the municipal 
officiais either to sanction their efforts 
or to do something on their own part 
to meet the problem. One question- 
naire gave this inside information: 
The Negroes, both old and new, do not 
have any idea what they as a race are up 
against in this area. The Powers-that-be 
have agreed among themselves that the Ne- 
gro shall not be permitted to advance but so 
far. They are bickering among themselves 
and each trying to climb over a hedge, when 
inside that hedge is a stone wall erected by 
the city fathers that is almost insurmount- 
able. I learned the truth about the situa- 


tion here in the strictest confidence. 


Crediting the Negro with the so- 
called crime wave, in Portland, has 
not gone entirely unchallenged. The 
Oregonian for October 2, 1942, car- 
ried an account of the meeting of 75 
representatives of Protestant churches 
and social agencies which deplored re. 
eent ‘‘public expression that a dis- 
proportionate amount of crime’’ had 
been committed by Negroes. All 
agreed that there was no evidence to 
supnort this claim and a resolution to 
this end was approved without a nega- 
tive or dissenting vote. In this same 
meeting one juvenile court judge tes- 
tified that there had been no Negro 
in his court in six months. Another 
judge said that to the best of his 
knowledge there had been no Negro 
youth in his court in recent months. 
One probation officer stated that the 
rate among Negroes was probably not 
as great in proportion as that among 
the white youth. 

Seattle seems to have looked the 
problem squarely in the face and has 
not dodged the issue. Typical of the 
econerete acts are these: The Mayor 
has set up a Committee for Civic 
Unity which works in cooperation with 
groups dealing with the various racial 
problems. There is Negro representa- 
tion on this committee. The supervisor 
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of housing services, Seattle Housing 
Authority, publicly stated that none 
of the projects are restricted, ‘‘but 
when Negro and white families do not 
get along as neighbors, we don’t seg- 
regate them; we just move one or the 
other into another unit.’’ There is 
also a very active organization known 
as the Christian Friends for Racial 
Equalty which has the respect of 
many whites and Negroes. All races 
are represented on its official staff and 
committees. There is also a Church 
of the People, whose white minister 
was president of the local branch of 
the N. A. A. C. P. This congregation 
is committed to a policy of racial in- 
tegration. 


Conclusion 


After reading the findings of this 
survey the conclusion is easily drawn 
that there has been an upheaval in 
the general racial relations in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. This has been a dis- 
turbing factor to the Negro residents 
and has aroused them from their one- 
time complacency. The majority press 
has highly publicized the unfavorable 
side of the picture and whites, by 
and large, have attributed these things 
as characteristic of all Negroes. There- 
fore the old-timers have found great 
cause for alarm. This new situation 
has been a stimulus for the develop- 
ment of racial consciousness and has 
caused an evaluation of what was once 
believed to be a highly desirable sta- 
tus. This introspection has brought 
about the realization that there is 
much to be desired socially, economi- 
cally, and politically. 

In the early days the in-migrant 
was considered as an evil that had to 
be endured because of the war. When 
these people began to purchase homes 
and to give all indications that they 
were here to stay the old-timers had 
to evaluate the influence their pres- 
ence would have on the total picture. 
Regarding the purchase of homes it 
has been estimated that more than two 
thousand houses had been bought by 
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newcomers in these two cities. A 
change of attitude developed as 
shown by these two typical state- 
ments. ‘‘Portland will be a very fine 
city if the newcomers who wish to re- 
main will join hands with the pio- 
neers and work together. The lack of 
business knowledge, coupled with the 
idea that a poolroom, gambling den, 
and the like, is the only way the Ne- 
gro businessman can succeed will 
have to go. There should be room for 
the Negro to expand in many fields if 
eertain industries remain here and 
continue to hire responsible Negroes. 
There should be room for the colored 
insurance company—the new Oregon 
Financial Responsibility Act has 
shown that.’’ Another community 
leader felt that the permanent resi- 
dents will be constrained to accept 
the migrants for their worth, contri- 
butions to the cultural and economic 
development of community life and 
their cooperation in those things 
which have for their aim a better 
post-war world. 

The need for housing brought to 
light existing restrictive covenants 
and became the stimulation of efforts 
to remove these un-American restric- 
tions. It had generally been believed, 
in Portland, that the Negro might buy 
or rent in any section of the city de- 
spite the fact that a Negro physician, 
who purchased a home in a select 
white neighborhood, was prevented 
from occeupying it by violence. The 
Realty Board has adopted a definite 
policy of restricting Negroes to cer- 
tain parts of the city—particularly 
to the east side. According to a po- 
lice inspector, quoted in the Ore- 
gonian, September 23, 1942, the pre- 
vious population of the east-side Ne- 
ero colony ranged from 1,500 to 2,000, 
but in recent months it has increased 
to about 5,000. Cognizance of this 
practice, in Seattle, is shown in a let- 
ter sent out by the Christian Friends 
during the early summer of 1944 
which closed with this paragraph: 
‘‘As Christian Friends for Racial 
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Equality, we respectfully register our 
uncompromising opposition to racial 
restrictions in property deeds.’’ 

Finding a reversed attitude toward 
the race becoming more widespread, 
the older residents began to really ex- 
amine the types of people coming 
into this region. They found that not 
all were floaters and undesirables. The 
following statements are typical of 
this change of opinion. ‘‘We now 
have the pleasure of having in our 
midst a group of very fine peo- 
ple. ...’’ ‘‘We most certainly approve 
of the increased population. We need 
it. We are now more conscious of the 
value of our National Organizations, 
such as Urban League, NAACP, 
Women’s Clubs, ete. Many have 
stepped forth with evidence of lead- 
ership ability . . . the fact that the 
group senses the importance of being 
on the alert for our civic rights, eco- 
nomic redress, proper recreational 
facilities, etc., shows that Portland is 
profiting by the influx.’’ ‘‘From this 
influx will come mutual help and ad- 
vancement for all. The newcomers 
have many things to contribute; the 
older residents also have offerings to 
make to the migrant. This exchange 
will enable both old and new residents 
to raise the general status of the en- 
tire group. By and large it is ree- 
ognized that this coming of the Negro 
to the West will make for better con- 
ditions and will advance the status of 
those already there and those who 
make it their home.’’ ‘‘The coming of 
the migrant hails a ‘new day’ in our 
community life. It is a step forward 
—as the migrant becomes orientated 
he will prove a blessing. The future 
glows with promise and the assurance 
of better homes, churches, schools and 
a liberalized government, i.e., civil 
rights for all.’’ 

The absence of a representative race 
newspaper was made obvious. There 
was no organ of good standing, gen- 
erally acceptable to the group, to 
combat the practice of the white press 
of magnifying petty misdemeanors. 


Of the two sheets in Portland one was 
dominated by an unfavorable white 
element; the other had been too re- 
cently established to be effective. In 
Seattle a fair effort was made by one 
paper, but it too depended upon cer- 
tain white financial support. The 
other paper was too busy opposing its 
competitor to be used to advantage. 

The need for an Urban League, or 
some such organization, was definitely 
shown in Portland. There was no 
agency charged with the task of safe- 
guarding the proper integration of 
our people in the community. (It is 
gratifying to learn that an Urban 
League has since been set up there.) 

The realization that the war indus- 
tries were not here to stay caused the 
community at large to see that there 
was need for industrialization in the 
West. This became especially true 
when it was seen that the migrant 
would not be returning home as soon 
as the war was over—especially the 
Negro migrant. The Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce hired a consulting 
engineer from San Francisco ‘‘to 
work toward development of present 
and new industries in Portland... .”’ 
According to the news item ‘‘It will 
be Seage’s job to collect facts and en- 
gineering data regarding raw mate- 
rials, transportation facilities, sources 
of skilled and unskilled labor, power 
supplies and other factors to help in- 
dustries already established here to 
expand their activities and to present 
to new industries that may be inter- 
ested in locating here.’’ Another rea- 
son given for this move was the need 
for plans to take up the slack on com- 
pletion of war contracts so that per- 
sons working in war industries might 
be employed. 

The lack of trained persons, capable 
of competing with skilled labor and 
professional groups, was definitely 
brought out. It is the task of these 
cities to encourage Negro youth to 
prepare for professional and skilled 
employment. Such positions as Health 
Educator with the State Department 
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of Health, stenographers, nurses, and 
teachers have had to be filled by and 
large from such trained persons who 
migrated to this area. 

Practical education for adult mi- 
grants is another thing to be devel- 
oped. It cannot be denied that many 
of these people came from areas 
where opportunities to become edu- 
cated and to practice citizenship were 
denied. Unwittingly they became the 
targets for much undesirable criti- 
cism. Since no chain is stronger than 
its weakest link, this weak link in the 
citizenry of the Pacific Northwest 
must be developed to its fullest ca- 
pacity. Many older residents felt 
that it is a good thing for Negroes to 
escape the prejudices of life in the 
South and to come to a city offering 
greater freedom. They feel it their 
duty to lend a helping hand in direct- 
ing the migrants to take advantage 
of these things. 
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This section of our nation, this last 
frontier, has undergone a tremendous 
increase in its Negro population. The 
easy-going life and complacency once 
enjoyed by its older Negro residents 
has been completely upset. The tol- 
erant acceptance of this small group 
by the whites has been threatened. 
The narrow grooves in which they 
have been held are becoming too 
small to accommodate this new, vig- 
orous Negro. The older resident, 
though he disapproves the unfavor- 
able conduct which has drawn a closer 
scrutiny toward him, though he dis- 
likes the distinctly different social and 
cultural pattern of the newcomer, 
realizes that progress is more likely to 
be obtained through an enlarged Ne- 
gro population united in an effort to 
raise the level of the entire race. 
Therefore he welcomes the newcomer 
who wants to make a new home and 
place for himself as an American 
citizen. 


Section D: The New Program for the Recertification of Teachers in 
South Carolina 


EK. Horace FircHetr 


The Problem 


INCE 1938 4 NUMBER OF IMPORTANT 
Court Decisions Have BEEN 
RENDERED declaring as unconstitution- 
al provisions in an educational system 
which served to discriminate against 
any group because of race or color.* 
The first important verdict, affecting 
public school education on the lower 
levels, attacked the differential salary 
schedule in the case of Melvin O. 


1Report of Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Statutory Laws Dealing with Educa- 
tion (Under House Resolution 74, Adopted 
February 5, 1941), General Assembly of 
South Carolina, p. 10. Cases cited here are: 
Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S., 337; Pearson v. 
Murray, 169 Md. 478, 182 Atl., 590, 103 AL. 
R., 706... . Alston v. Norfolk School Board, 
112 Fed. (2d), 992, certiorari denied 85 L 
Ed., 81; Mills v. Townes (D. C., Md., 1939), 
26 Fed. Supp., 792, 30 Fed. Supp., 345. 


Alston v. Norfolk School Board. Al- 
though the salient phases of the opin- 
ions of the court, in that case, are well 
known, yet as a point of future ref- 
erence, the writer is constrained to 
quote briefly from it. After a careful 
examination of the complaints it was 
established that there was inequality 
in teachers’ salaries, on the basis of 
race. Hence the United States Court 
of Appeals of the Fourth District re- 
versed a previous verdict of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States as 
follows: ‘‘For reasons stated, the or- 
der appealed from will be reversed 
and the case will be remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent 
herewith. If the allegations of the 
complaint are established, plaintiffs 
will be entitled to a declaratory judg- 
ment to the effect that the discrimina- 
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tory policy complained of is violative 
of their rights under the Constitution 
and to an injunction restraining de- 
fendants from making any discrimi- 
nation on the grounds of race or color 
in fixing salaries to be paid school 
teachers after the current fiscal year. 
To avoid confusion and inconvenience 
in the preparation of the budget and 
the making of contracts for the ensu- 
ing year, we have given immediate 
consideration to the case. The man- 
date will issue forthwith, to the end 
that prompt action may be taken by 
the court below’” (District Court). 

It is fair to say that the outcome 
of the Norfolk controversy served to 
disturb the social usages and the 
stereotyped conceptions of a large 
section of America. That practices 
of discrimination against Negroes are 
inherent in the social system of the 
southern region can hardlv be denied. 
Those areas of a society in which 
social and economic forces militate 
against differential treatment based 
on the fact of race or color are the 
situations in which resistance against 
equitable treatment tends to lose its 
potency. On the other hand, the re- 
gions in which changes that naturally 
favor impartial practices are retard- 
ed, also yield slowly and stubbornly to 
legal pressures and decisions. Even 
in the same general area there are un- 
even rates of social and economic 
change and therefore variations in the 
degree to which the same group will 
share the benefits of a system may 
appear. 

This investigation will attempt to 
answer the following questions: (1) 
what were the character and struc- 
ture of the system of public educa- 
tion in South Carolina to which the 
court decisions applied; (2) in gen- 
eral what were the reactions to the 
requirements of these mandates; (3) 
what new policies and programs have 
been devised and how have they af- 


2Leon A. Ransom, ‘‘Education and the 
Law,’’ The Journal of Negro Education, 
10: 138, Ja 1941. 


fected the status quo ante; and (4) 
what are the prospects for the equali- 
zation of opportunities by the public 
school system to education in South 
Carolina? 


System of Control in South 
Carolina 


There are 1,728 school districts* in 
South Carolina. Each district is re- 
quired to have a minimum of three 
trustees. Therefore more than five 
thousand local board members are 
granted the power by the general as- 
sembly to direct, for the most part, 
the affairs of public education. Dr. J. 
McT. Daniel summarizes the fune- 
tions of boards as follows: 

(1) to provide school houses and to take 
care of, manage, and control the school prop- 
erty; (2) to employ and discharge teachers, 
to visit the free public schools at least once 
a year; (3) to take care that these schools 
are conducted according to law and with the 
utmost efficiency; (4) to expel pupils; (5) 
to require medical and dental inspection of 
pupils; and, (6) to perform many other 
duties.* 


To a large degree each board of 
trustees in each district is autono- 
mous. The kind of school system in 
operation may be attributed, very 
largely, to the interests, prejudices 
and predilections of these controlling 
agents. The glaring inequities in the 
provisions that have been made for 
the two groups in the State indicate 
very definitely the basis on which the 


3Report of Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Statutory Laws Dealing with Educa- 
tion (Under House Resolution 74 (S. 61). 
Adopted February 5, 1941). Printed under 
the Direction of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina, p. 5. 

4J. McT. Daniel, ‘‘ Public Education’’ in 
South Carolina: Economic and Social Con- 
ditions in 1944, pp. 182-3. (Columbia, 8. C., 
1945.) For a fuller account of the system 
of control consult this volume. Dr. Daniel 
signifies the extent to which the County 
and State boards exercise authority over the 
school system. But he emphasizes the point 
that there is much confusion in the divergent 
authorities granted by the General Assembly. 
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system has functioned. When it is 
realized that South Carolina is prin- 
cipally a rural, cotton producing 
State; that the plantation system and 
hand labor are extensively employed ; 
that the Negro population is most 
heavily concentrated in rural areas; 
that this group is most extensively 
used on the farms and in the fields; 
and that the trustees, particularly the 
chairmen of these boards, are them- 
selves farmers who depend upon Ne- 
gro hand labor to produce the com- 
modities which they sell, one may dis- 
cern how closely the system of educa- 
tion is related to the economy of the 
State. At any rate, the statistical data 
dealing with problems of education 
give convincing evidence of the ex- 
tent to which inequalities have pre- 
vailed.© In South Carolina in 1939- 
1940, the year in which the Norfolk 
decision was rendered, the average 
annual salary paid the Negro teachers 
was $399.00; white teachers were paid 
$988.00. Of this amount the Negro 
teacher received $41.00 as a local sup- 
plement, while the white teacher’s 
supplement was $405.00. The most 
glaring disparity is found, perhaps, 
in the value of school property and 
bus transportation. The value of 
school property for the white popu- 
lation was $45,819,707.00, while it was 
$7,080,838.00 for Negroes. With a to- 
tal school enroilment of 265,845 for 
white pupils and 215,905 Negro pu- 
pils one observes that the value of 
school property per white pupil was 
$172.00 and $33.00 for Negro pupils. 
In the meantime, 1,644 buses were em- 
ployed to transport 80,187 white pu- 
pils while 8 buses were used to convey 
417 Negro pupils to and from school. 
For this service the State and its local 
subdivisions spent $1,111,709.00 for 
white~children and $4,361.00 for Ne- 
gro children. 

Inasmuch as the total expenditure 
for all public school educational pur- 





50p. cit., Report of Special Committee, 
pp. 10-12, 
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poses except buildings and interest 
was $2,460,374.00 for Negroes, it cost 
the State for the year designated 45 
per cent as much to maintain a trans- 
portation system for white children 
as for the total education of its Negro 
children. 


As a result of the increasing aware- 
ness of the meaning of the court ver- 
dicts affecting public education the 
Negro teachers, the citizens and the 
press began making demands on the 
State Board of Education for a com- 
mitment of its purposes and plans for 
changing the status quo. In 1941 a 
special committee was appointed to 
study and report its findings relative 
to the character of the laws on mat- 
ters of education in the State.® This 
body stated succinctly that: ‘‘. . . the 
Committee has reached the conclusion 
that there are inequalities in the ex- 
penditure of public funds for educa- 
tion in this State. The nature and 
extent of this discrimination is more 


60p. cit. See Report of Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate Statutory Laws Dealing 
with Education. This committee was ap- 
pointed by the State Legislature under a 
Resolution (74) of the House. All of the 
members of this group were white. The 
chairman was a prominent lawyer, D. W. 
Robinson, Jr.; others were: John H. Porter, 
W. Brantley Harvey, J. H. Hope, State Su- 
perintendent of Education, and E. R. Crow, 
Columbia High School, Columbia, 8. C. In 
the meantime, the committee consulted rep- 
resentatives from two of the Negro ccileges 
and the Palmetto State Teachers Asrociation 
(colored) as well as representatives from 
many of the white institutions and the 
State Education Association. The writer was 
called before this group to give his reactions 
to a proposal to institute a National Teach- 
ers Examination as a basis for certifying 
teachers. Dr. Ben Wood was conferred with 
for suggestions on the examination idea. 
Dr. Ben Frazier of the United States Office 
of Education and Dr. J. E. Brewton of Pea- 
body College were among the persons con- 
sulted outside the State. In its report to 
the General Assembly the committee indi- 
cated that: ‘‘During the period since its 
appointment the committee has made as 
complete a study of the matters covered by 
the resolution as its time and facilities per- 
mitted,’’ pp. 3-4. 
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difficult to ascertain.’’’ This group 
pointed to the forthright provision of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution and quoted thus: 

The ‘‘Eoual Protection’’ Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution requires a State and its political 
subdivisions to provide substantially equal 
educational opportunities for children of 
different races. While the State may pro- 
vide sepa. ate schools for Negro and white 
children, as South Carolina has done (Ar- 
ticle 11, Section 7 of the Constitution of 
1895), it must accord equal facilities to each 
race; otherwise there is discrimination with- 
in the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.8 


The recommendations of this body 
were directed toward an approach 
upon two problems, viz., (1) the 
change of authority and control of 
the policies and practices in education 
and (2) the improvement of teachers. 
In the first instance it was observed 
that there were too many autonomous 
units of control, hence a centraliza- 
tion of authority in the State and the 
development of larger school adminis- 
trative units were suggested. This 
would be tantamount to a weaking 
and ultimately a destruction of the 
school districts, 


Reactions to the New Proposal 


The proposals of the investigating 
committee were not only significant, 
but there were those groups which 
considered them to be drastic. 

Reactions and Plans of Board of 
Education.—It is fair to say that the 
State Board of Education felt con- 
strained to proceed along lines sug- 
gested by the report. An appropria- 
tion of $18,500.00 was obtained to 
prosecute a study of the educational 
system, and its needs and problems. 
This money was secured, with the co- 
operation of Dr. James H. Hope, 
State Superintendent of Education, 


70p. cit., Report of Special Committee to 


Investigate Statutory Laws Dealing with 
Education, p. 12. 


8Ibid., p. 10. 


and Senator Burnet R. Maybank, 
when he was Governor of South Caro- 
lina.® The State Contingent Fund 
provided $1,000.00; the South Caro- 
lina Education Association gave 
$2,000.00; the Palmetto State Teach- 
ers’ Association (colored) contrib- 
uted $500.00 and the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York donated 
$15,000.00. The study was known as 
‘‘The Investigation of Educational 
Qualifications of Teachers in South 
Carolina,’’ and Dr. J. MeT. Daniel of 
the University of South Carolina was 
chosen to serve as Director of this un- 
dertaking, After a period of two years 
four volumes!® were released upon 
whose findings the machinery and 
program for a more equitable plan of 
education were projected. 

An attempt was made to study and 
appraise every phase of the program 
of public education in the State. This 
naturally required the development 


: of very complex machinery and per- 


sonnel. Teachers and officials, in the 
system, comprising all levels and in- 
terests, and both races participated in 
the program." In effect, the purpose 


®The Investigation of Educational Quali- 
fications of Teachers in South Carolina (Di- 
rectory, Purposes and Plans), Columbia, S 
C., January 1942, p. 19. 
10The studies are: (1) J. MecT. Daniel, 
Excellent Teachers, Their Qualities and 
Qualifioations (Columbia, 8S. ©., 1944); (2) 
C. Hunter, Education of Teachers (Co- 
jumbia, 8. C., 1944); (3) John E. Brewton, 
Excellent Schools, Their Characteristics, 
(Columbia, 8S. C., 1944); (4) H. L. Frick, 
A Proposed Plan for the Certification of 
Teachers in South Carolina (Columbia, 8. C., 
1944). 
1lAmong the committees appointed pre- 
paratory to and following the investigation 
of the school system and its teachers were: 
a steering committee; advisory; committees 
to study and evaluate all of the subject mat- 
ter areas; general requirements committee; 
committee on recommendations for the mas- 
ter’s degree; evaluation of the personal and 
professional qualities of teachers; executive 
committee to formulate policy, ete. There 
was also a council on certification. This was 
a representative body to which all committee 
reports were referred and acted upon. As 
far as the writer is informed all of the 
groups were bi-racial (he served on five of 
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of the whole plan was to ascertain: 
(1) what is an acceptable system of 
education and how may it be organ- 
ized and prosecuted; and (2) who is 
a good teacher and how may her quali- 
fications be determined or measured ? 
In summary, it may be said that the 
plan which was recommended by the 
Board of Education and approved by 
the General Assembly was based upon 
the findings from ‘‘The Investigation 
of Educational Qualifications of 
Teachers in South Carolina.’’ It was 
decided that beginning July 1, 1945, 
the certificates of all beginning teach- 
ers would be classified according to 
the qualifications of the candidates 
with respect to: (1) the kind and 
amount of education the candidate 
has, (2) the years of experience of the 
candidate, and (3) the standing of the 
candidate on the National Teacher 
-Examinations.!* Roughly the certifi- 





them), and all members met together except 
the Council, whose Negro and white mem- 
bers met separately; that is, on different 
days and at different places. The direction 
and guidance of this ramified program of 
public education has been most largely the 
responsibility of two very competent mem- 
bers of the State Department of Education, 
viz., Mr. J. B. White, Director of Teacher 
Training and Certification; and Miss Mary 
Eva Hite, Assistant Director. 

12The National Teacher Examination is a 
standardized examination covering the broad 
fields of knowledge, such as: the physical 
and biological sciences; the social sciences 
and the humanities. It also embraces a sec- 
tion on current events; and it includes ele- 
ments on the professiona’ phases of educa- 
tion, For the most part Negroes from the 
colleges were selected to administer the ex- 
amination to Negro teachers and white per- 
sons were chosen for that group. The ex- 
aminer selected the places for the giving of 
these tests. Where the teachers of several 
counties were examined together, the most 
accessible location was chosen. The instruc- 
tions and forms for the examinations were 
sent directly from the New York office to 
the examiner. Upon completion they were 
returned to the same office.for scoring. Only 
the scores were sent to the office of the State 
Department of Education at Columbia. The 
time involved in giving them were two 
mornings aud one afternoon. In the past 
they have beex administered in the fall and 
spring and the total expenses have been de- 
frayed by the State. 
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cates have been divided into four 
classes, viz.: (1) Probationary, com- 
posed of beginners who would receive 
certificates, good for two years; (2) 
Intermediate, teachers with from one 
to seven years’ experience with cer- 
tificates good for five years; (3) Ad- 
vanced professional, teachers of from 
seven to thirteen years’ experience, 
with certificates good for seven years; 
(4) Permanent professional, teachers 
with fourteen years’ experience or 
more. Then there are four sub-group- 
ings in each class, based on one’s rat- 
ing on the National Teacher Examina- 
tion together with an evaluation on 
personal and professional qualities. 
Table IV of this paper signifies what 
the relation of salary is to the certifi- 
cate which the teacher earns. It must 
be kept in mind, at the same time, 
that the State aid schedule is supple- 
mented in some of the districts in 
many of the counties.4* Thus one’s 


The norm by which the rating of the 
teachers was determined has been the stand- 
ard which they established on the examina- 
tion; in other words, it was a South Caro- 
lina norm. The following rating scale has 
been followed: A = position in the upper 
25% of the N. T. E.; B = position in the 
middle 50%; C = position in the lower 10- 
25%; D = position in the lower 10% on 
the N. T. E. 

18There are variations in policy among the 
counties in the paying of a supplement. In 
Spartanburg County, the city by the same 
name has a very progressive superintendent, 
Mr. E. B. Hallman. He has worked out a 
plan for the city which is comparable in 
spirit and structure to the plan adopted by 
the State. The writer has been informed by 
teachers who work in certain counties that 
the supplements are as follows: (1) Chero- 
kee 20%-25% of the total amount paid by 
the State; (2) Union 18%-25%; (3) Flor- 
ence 20%; and (4) Orangeburg, no supple- 
ment. Also, Attorney Harold R. Boulware 
of South Carolina, who has served as one of 
the lawyers for plaintiffs in Equalization 
cases against school boards in that State re- 
marked August 12, 1946, in a letter to Mrs. 
Ada Coleman, a public school teacher of 
Washington, D. C., that: no county in South 
Carolina had equalized salaries. However, 
says he, a few cities have done so, viz., 
Charleston and Columbia, as a result of court 
action; while Greenville, York, Sumter, and 
Florence have equalized salaries without 


such action. 
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salary must also be determined upon 
the basis of the local supplement. 
Reactions of Negroes.—It cannot be 
denied that, for the most part, the 
Negro teachers in South Carolina 
were apprehensive and distrustful of 
this new proposal for equalizing the 
opportunities of teachers and chil- 
dren. In the first place their minor- 
ity group status in the system had 
never placed them in a position of 
equality with the majority for receiv- 
ing benefits which the latter group 
possessed. The complexity of the 
whole machinery appeared to be de- 
signed to obscure and circumvent the 
objectives toward which the various 
eourt decisions had addressed them- 
selves. The apparent acceptance of 
this plan by the controlling groups 
seemed to accentuate the suspicions 
under which many Negro teachers la- 
bored. Moreover, most of the teach- 
ers had received their education in a 
system with glaringly unequal oppor- 
tunities, It seemed fair to assume, 
therefore, that for no fault of their 
own, that upon the basis of the objec- 
tive tests which were being. proposed 
the inequalities in salaries would con- 
tinue to prevail. For, according to Dr. 
MeT. Daniel, it was not until 1930 
that even as many as three Negro 
high schools had reached the point 
where the State was willing to allow 
them to grant State high school di- 
plomas. In that year 104 Negro stu- 
dents were awarded State diplomas 
while 5,542 white pupils were granted 
their diplomas. As late as 1944 the 
former group received just 1,599 
State diplomas while 9,694 of the lat- 
ter group received these certificates.'* 
In the meantime, there were only two 
publicly supported Negro high schools 
in the State in 1940-1941 with a rat- 
ing by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.1® 
The committee which investigated 


14Daniel, op. cit., pp. 189-190. 

15K, Horace Fitchett, ‘‘The Role of Claf- 
lin College in Negro Life in South Caro- 
lina,’’ The Journal of Negro Education, 12: 
59, Winter 1943. 


Statutory Laws Dealing with Educa- 
tion indicated that, ‘‘It is the commit- 
tee’s opinion that the average white 
teacher in this State is a better teacher 
than the average Negro teacher. This 
is natural. Sixty-four per cent of the 
white teachers and only twenty-four 
per cent of the Negro teachers hold 
college degrees. The white colleges 
from which these teachers come have 
a higher scholastic standing than the 
Negro institutions. The white teacher 
generally has beén better able to take 
advantage of educational opportuni- 
ties than has the Negro. This is no 
reflection on the Negro teacher; it 
merely means his opportunities have 
been more limited.’’*® The reader’s 
attention is directed to Tables IT, III, 
and IV of this report for an affirma- 
tion of the committee’s assertion. 

The distrust of the new procedure 
by the Negro segment of the popula- 
tion seems to be fairly well expressed 
in a letter which was written by a Ne- 
gro to the Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification on July 14, 
1944: 

(1) I question the desirability of ree- 
ommending the State-wide use of the N.T.E. 
as one of the measuring devices for good 
teaching. Because of the questionable or 
debatable value of such a device, it has not 
been generally adopted by any other state. 
It occurs to me that if the N.T.E. had 
proved to be as reliable in determining quali- 
fications of good teachers as we are imput- 
ing to them they would have been more 
widely used in areas where our teacher- 
training programs are reputed to be most 
effective and most satisfactory. 

(2) Is there not the high probability that 
schools and teachers will become so preoccu- 
pied with the N.T.E. ... since they may be 
reputed to have great value because of the 
apparent objectivity of the measurements— 
that they will lose sight of our objectives 
which are: 

(a) the development of the individual as 

a person, and 

(b) the development of professional com- 

petence and efficiency? 


16Qp. cit., Statutory Laws, p. 14. 
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(3) What safeguards may be proposed 
and prosecuted against discrimination in 
favor of the employment of teachers, in cer- 
tain areas, where scores on the N.T.E. place 
them in the lower 10-25 per cent or below 
10 per cent, thus making them eligible only 
for salaries stipulated for teachers in those 
brackets? Since other measures in our cer- 
tification proposal will be based very largely 
upon subjective evaluations, how can we 
avoid the ultimate possibility of making the 
N.T.E. the final measuring rod for deter- 
mining the qualifications of good teachers? 
This could certainly happen if there was a 
persistent desire on the part of those in au- 
thority to find a basis for bringing about 
distinctions in pay for certain classes and 
groups. It may be used as a device for cir- 
cumventing the thing which, I believe, the 
State Department of Education is interested 
in realizing for all teachers of South Caro- 
lina. 

(4) We cannot overlook the very cogent 
fact that the State of South Carolina has 
provided more adequately for the advance- 
ment of some of its teachers than for others. 
That adequacy of opportunity would cer- 
tainly be reflected in the teaching skills, and 
the effectiveness of the teacher in her teach- 
ing environment. It seems to be our job 
and the job of the State to plan and set into 
motion a program of education and teacher- 
training which may be considered by any 
measuring device or standard as a design 
for preparing good teachers; and secondly, 
to pass critically and periodically upon these 
programs; and third, to work out certain 
criteria for determining good teaching in 
the classroom and in the community. This 
would mean that the State would provide 
for equalization of opportunity for the prog- 
ress and advancement of all teachers on all 
levels. Otherwise, one may easily draw the 
conclusion that certain classes of teachers 
are being penalized for not being able to 
show on an objective basis—a basis which 
has not yet proved to have unquestionable 
validity—certain reactions which they were 
never given the opportunity to develop. 

Reactions of Some White Groups.— 
In the meantime there have been reg- 
istered some interesting and signifi- 
cant reactions upon the part of those 
who have viewed this innovation as a 


threat to the ‘‘white supremacy 
myth.’’ The most animated discus- 
sions on teacher certification centered 
in the legislature of the State. The 
arguments there revolved around such 
points as (1) the nature of the ex- 
aminations; (2) how can teaching 
proficiency be measured? (3) who will 
score the tests? (4) how much money 
will be required? (5) its relation to a 
scheme to promote racial equality, and 
(6) Yankee interference, The Charles- 
ton News and Courier, a local and 
rather reactionary newspaper, 
summed up the issues of the different 
elements in the white population edi- 
torially as follows: 

In Columbia last week, a four-hour hear- 
ing only served to show that there are many 
angles to it and that public opinion is well 
divided. 

Most people concerned with recertification 
seem to think that there ought to be a way 
of grading teachers by their proficiency in 
setting their salaries. The argument is how 
can you tell a Grade A teacher from Grade 
B? Proponents of the present plan of re- 
certification have a four-fold formula, and 
one of its elements is a written examination. 
This examination is sticking in the craw of 
some teachers, and they have been bombard- 
ing their legislators with messages. 

Quick to translate a dry controversy into 
simple terms, the politicians have seized on 
the mechanics of the test for a battle ery. 
Reduced to its ultimate simplicity the ques- 
tion now is, Shall a Yankee machine grade 
our teachers? For it seems that the test 
indeed is scored by a mechanism that resides 
in New York City.... 

Opponents say that you can’t grade teach- 
ers properly by any such tests. Ramifica- 
tions of the argument involve centraliza- 
tion, experience vs. scholarship, and inevita- 
bly, the race question. For the average per- 
son recertification is a bore; yet it concerns 
the training of a new generation that must 
cope with tragic problems dumped on their 
young heads by their elders who have failed. 

What we need is less heat and more light 
on the teachers.17 





17Charleston News and Courier (Editorial 
Comment), January 23, 1945, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
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Attorney Leon A. Ransom quotes a 
statement on this problem which was 
obtained from the editorial column of 
the Lighthouse and Informer, a mili- 
tant and aggressive local Negro news- 
paper: 

Witness, for example, the utterances of 
Senator Sawyer of Georgetown when equal- 
ization of salaries came up in the Senate: 
**We would like to see them make us give 
the Negroes more money.’’ This was the 
reply to the petition of Negro teachers for 
voluntary equalization. 

Apparently in agreement with Sawyer, the 
legislature on adjournment day voted $152,- 
000 pay increase for white teachers and 
threw the Negro teachers out on their necks. 
In substance, the legislature said: ‘‘We are 
not going to pay you more, so go ahead and 
sue us. Senator Sawyer has said that even 
if you win in court we still won’t pay you 
anything.’’ 

A certification plan has been adopted but, 
in the words of Governor Maybank himself, 
it is ‘‘in the interest of white teachers.’’ A 
few Negroes can benefit, however, but the 
respective counties can, legally, take away 
all the benefits accrued from the State. . . .18 


Some Results of the Recertification 
of Teachers 


According to Tables I and II, 13,202 
Negro and white teachers were certi- 
fied under the new plan in 1945-1946. 
The former group comprised 38.17 
per cent of the total, while the latter 
constituted 61.73 per cent. These ta- 
bles show the distribution of both 
groups of teachers on the basis of 
training, years of experience, and 
standing on the National Teacher Ex- 
amination. 

In the meantime, Table III has re- 
sulted from a study, on a percentage 
basis, of the first two tables. One may 
observe from this analysis how the 
two racial groups compare with each 
other in the classes and groups in 
which they have been certified. Tables 
III and IV may well be studied to- 


18Leon A. Ransom, ‘‘ Education and the 
Law,’’ The Journal of Negro Education 
(Section C), Vol. II, January 1942, p. 103. 
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gether. The largest percentage of the 
Negro teachers are located in classes 
IV and V. Exactly 67.69 per cent of 
them are found here. This means that 
their average training is two years of 
college and below. Thus the salary 
range for more than one half of the 
Negro teaching force is from $55.00 
to $125.00. At the same time more 
than half, or exactly 60.87 per cent of 
the white teachers are in class III. 
This means four years of college train- 
ing, or about two years of education 
above that of the Negro teaching 
force. Upon the basis of this place- 
ment the salary range for 1945-1946 
was from $80.00 to $155.00. From this 
analysis one can observe that the low- 
est salary for the average white 
teacher is $25.00 more per month, 
State aid, than that of the lowest paid 
average Negro teacher. On the other 
hand, the highest salary for the av- 
erage white teacher is $30.00 more 
than the highest salary paid the av- 
erage Negro teacher. 

A comparison of the position of 
these two groups with their status in 
the old program may give some indi- 
cation of what has actually happened. 
In 1939-1940! the State salary for 
the Negro teacher who held a first 
grade certificate was $50.00. There 
were 4,783 persons of this race, out of 
a total of 5,644 holding this certifi- 
cate. In the meantime, there were 
9,384 white persons out of a total of 
9,398 with the highest certificate. The 
State compensation for them was 
$90.00 per month. The monthly sal- 
ary from this source in the old pro- 
gram, for the Negro teacher, was 
$40.00 or 45 per cent less than the 
white teacher holding the same cer- 
tificate. 

But the figures above do not sig- 
nify what the most important differ- 
ences in the two programs are. The 
1939-40 schedule was based essentially 
on a caste ideology; differences in re- 
muneration were based on race and 


190p, cit., Report of Special Committee, 
pp. 11-12. 
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color. The most revolutionary fea- 
ture of the new plan is that it is de- 
signed on the basis of training and 
ability. Therefore it implicitly ac- 
cepts the principle that basic differ- 
ences are not founded on race and 
color; that some Negroes can be 
proved to be superior to some mem- 
bers of other races. 

A further study of Table III will 
lead to the observation that there are 
pronounced differences between the 
races in Classes I and II. In the first 
bracket the white group is about elev- 
en times as large as the Negro, while 
in the second, it is about six times as 
great. The salary range for these two 
classes, after the probationary period, 
was from $95.00 to $175.00. The racial 
disparities in these classes may easily 
be accounted for. South Carolina 
does not provide post-graduate train- 
ing for its Negro citizens in or out of 
the State. In view of the fact that the 
new plan includes a schedule for such 
training it is now incumbent upon the 
State to make graduate training ac- 
cessible to Negro teachers. 


Conclusions 


It seems that this study warrants 
the following conclusions: 

(1) The organization and prosecu- 
tion of the new program has had a 
liberalizing and enlightening effect 
upon the teachers and officials of both 
races in the public school system of 
education. It has been necessary to 
study and discuss the problems of ed- 
ucation in the light of need, and in 
relation to the progressive movements 
in this field in other sections of Amer- 
ica. Committee meetings and study 
conferences were designed on the basis 
of the interests involved, ignoring, 
therefore, the fact of race and color, 
to a great extent. One conference? 


20From May 28-June 2, 1945, the Junior 
Home Makers Camp, Ocean Drive, South 
Carolina, was the seat of daily assemblies of 
Negro and white teachers, where indepen- 
dent reports were made from study-group 
findings. Dr. Milton Carothers, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, 
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was held for a week at one of the 
beaches where both racial groups met 
jointly to discuss and work on plans 
related to methods, materials and tech- 
niques of teaching. In summarizing 
the outcomes of the conference the 
white representative remarked that: 
‘*Many of the delegates referred to 
a better understanding between the 
races as one of the best features of the 
meeting.’? Among the highlights of 
the summary statements of the Negro 
group were the following: 

If those of us who are training the mem- 
bers of our democratic society cannot work, 
think and plan in the light of the crucial 
problems which such a society faces then 
the very agents through which the processes 
of education must work are necessarily in- 
effective. . . . As we have sat here and ex- 
changed ideas on our common problems, at 
least three things must have happened, 
namely: There should be a clearer under- 
standing of the problems upon which our 
combined attention has been focused; again 
we must have a greater regard for each 
other as persons; and finally, almost unwit- 
tingly we have given a demonstration in 
amicable race relations, which should have 
very favorable repercussions in the State. 

(2) It is inevitable that the control 
of the system of education will be- 
come more highly centralized than it 
is now. The present archaic and ob- 
solete (district system) was instituted 
in 1895 when roads were bad, travel 
was slow and the plantation served as 
a self-sufficient economic unit. It is 
ludicrous to attempt to maintain such 
a system in an age when no part of 
the known world is more than 60 
hours away from any other part. Cen- 
tralization of authority will eventuate 
in the development of something ap- 





served as the consultant for the white teach- 
ers, while Dr. George Redd of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee, served as consult- 
ant for the Negro teachers. There were 62 
white people in attendance, 39 of whom rep- 
resented 15 colleges and the others repre- 
sented the elementary school and the State 
Department of Education. In the meantime, 
there were 24 Negroes in attendance rep- 
resenting 6 Negro colleges and other levels 
of education. 
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proximating uniform practices, sup- 
ported by publicly responsible agents 
and an enlightened public opinion. 

(3) The Negro teacher is repre- 
sented in the lower brackets of the 
recertification program out of propor- 
tion to his numerical strength in the 
profession. This fact may be attrib- 
uted to the differential treatment 
which has been imposed upon him by 
the social and educational system. 

(4) With the criteria for good 
teachers, and remuneration, based on 
training, experience, and objective 
test, the incentive for Negro teachers 
to pursue advanced training has been 
enhanced. The level of education and 
the culture of this group will inereas- 
ingly rise as their pay for profes- 
sional services is improved. The new 
evaluation principle is the most im- 
portant feature of the program. It 
essentially repudiates the ‘‘ white su- 
premacy myth.’’ 

(5) Because there has been includ- 
ed in the new plan a schedule for the 
master’s degree the State will be con- 
strained to provide such training for 
its Negro teachers. It seems that plans 
are already under way for introduc- 
ing graduate work into the State- 
supported Negro college. One weekly 
paper observes that South Carolina 
is: ‘*Struggling desperately to beat 
two pending court suits to force 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nities in this State, it was announced 
at State college here this week that 
beginning with next fall, courses in 
graduate studies will be offered at the 
State-operated college for Negroes. ’’21 
This is the expedient which has been 
resorted to in seven other southern 
states; and we may assume that the 
results will be about the same in 
South Carolina. Dr. Charles H. 
Thompson, Dean of the Graduate 


21The Pittsburgh Courier, Saturday, Au- 
gust 10, 1946; Vol. 37, No. 33, p. 4. 


School of Howard University, sums 
up some of the outcomes with the ob- 
servation that: ‘‘It is probably un- 
necessary to observe that not a single 
one of these institutions offers work 
that is substantially equal to that of- 
fered in the corresponding state in- 
stitutions for whites, and there is 
nothing to indicate that they will or 
ean even do so. And what is even 
more important, the present efforts on 
the part of the states involved are so 
feeble in comparison with the need, 
that one is forced to the conclusion 
that they do not have any intention 
of providing such opportunities in 
the near future if at all.’ The ap- 
propriations for the Negro college in 
South Carolina are usually smaller 
than they are for any one of the five 
white institutions.“ This may sug- 
gest, at any rate, what may be expect- 
ed of a graduate program. 

(6) In view of the imperatives, of 
the mandates of the courts on the one 
hand and the economic inadequacies 
of the State on the other, the federal 
government itself will be constrained 
to give its aid in smoothing out the 
inequities which exist among its citi- 
zens. Dr. Ambrose Caliver takes cog- 
nizance of this fact when he observes 
that: ‘‘The argument of federal re- 
sponsibility to assure reasonably equal 
opportunity to all citizens applies, of 
course, to education at elementary and 
secondary school levels quite as fore- 
ibly as to the higher education 


level. ’’24 


22Charles H. Thompson, Editorial Com- 
ment: ‘‘Some Critical Aspects of the Prob- 
lem of Higher and Professional Education 
for Negroes,’’ The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 14: 518, Fall 1945. 

23. E. Horace Fitehett, ‘‘The Relation 
of Income to Adequate Educational Oppor- 
tunities,’’ The Journal of Negro Education, 
II: 44, Ja 1942, 

24. Ambrose Caliver, ‘‘A Summary’’ Na- 
tional Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes, Misc. No. 6, Vol. IV (Washington, 
1943), p. 9. 
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Section E: Jamaican Workers in the State of Connecticut 
ReverDy C. Ransom, III 


urING 1943 THe Lasor DeEpart- 
MENT OF THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT in cooperating with the United 
States in its manpower shortage made 
it possible for thousands of migrant 
workers from the West Indies to come 
to America to help out in the war ef- 
fort. Eighty-five per cent of these 
migrant workers were from Jamaica 
and the other fifteen per cent were 
from Barbados and the British Hon- 
duras. The original contract was ne- 
gotiated by the War Food Adminis- 
tration for agricultural labor only—, 
however, the need for manpower be- 
came so great that within a year the 
War Manpower Commission also 
sought additional migrant labor to 
work in industry. Therefore, with 
large numbers of West Indians em- 
ployed in industry as well as agricul- 
ture throughout the United States, it 
is important to give a picture of the 
distribution of these men in these two 
branches of work. The table below 
shows the total number of migrant 
workers from the British West In- 
dies in the United States as of April 
30, 1945. 


ToraL NuMBER oF MIGRANT WORKERS FROM 
THE BrRiTiIsH WeEsT INDIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 














Jamaicans (WMC) 11,667 
Jamaicans (WFA) 9,465 
j) 1 aE Ce ee area aE 2,891 
British Honduras _ 945 

Total . 24,977 





On May 17, 1945, Mr. Herbert G. 
MacDonald, the Chief Liaison Officer 
of the British West Indies Central 
Labour Organization (representing 
the Governments of Barbados, British 
Honduras and Jamaica) stated that, 
““these workers are scattered in thirty- 
five different states and will in all 
probability number approximately 
40,000 before the end of the summer, 
and it is quite safe to say that they 


are engaged in every type of agricul- 
tural and industrial employment in 
the United States.’’ 


Distribution of J amaican Labor in 
Connecticut 


The State of Connecticut has been 
one of the largest users of migrant 
Jamaican workers, the majority of 
whom are employed in agriculture 
rather than in industry. According 
to figures made available by the War 
Food Administration there were 2,053 
agricultural workers in the State of 
Connecticut on May 15, 1945. Nearly 
all or rather ninety-five per cent of 
these agricultural workers are em- 
ployed on tobacco farms at the present 
time. It has, however, been impos- 
sible to obtain any specific figures on 
the number of men employed by indi- 
vidual companies because of the con- 
stant shifting of men from farm to 
farm and the consequent incomplete- 
ness of their reports at this writing. 
This labor has made it possible for the 
War Food Administration to elimi- 
nate almost entirely the farm labor 
shortage in Connecticut. 

Jamaicans have contributed impor- 
tantly also to easing the shortage of 
workers in industry, especially in 
foundries and similar plants. At pres- 
ent, there are 1,001 Jamaicans em- 
ployed by twenty-four industrial con- 
cerns in Connecticut. 

It has been of great importance to 
note the adaptability of these migrant 
workers in both industry and agri- 
eulture throughout Connecticut. On 
the whole, the men working in agri- 
culture have managed to make and 
save as much money (if not more 
than) as those engaged in industry in 
many of the large cities where prob- 
ably the wage scale has been some- 
what higher, but with higher living 
expenses, higher taxes, transporta- 
tion, ete., coming out of their salaries, 
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there is very little difference in their 
economic wage scale. According to 
interviews with more than three hun- 
dred men regarding their preference 
concerning agricultural or industrial 
work, the majority of the Jamaicans 
prefer work on farms to that of work 
in industries. One can readily under- 
stand why this is true because it is 
due to the fact that the main occupa- 
tion in Jamaica is that of farming—, 
therefore, a larger number of men en- 
joy farm work. While on the other 
hand, there are still many who enjoy 
their work in factories (1) because of 
their past experience in sugar fac- 
tories and several smaller industries 
in Jamaica, (2) because of the inter- 
est on the part of many men in gain- 
ing experience in a new field of in- 
dustrial work and (3) because of 
shorter working hours and higher pay. 
Both the farm owners and the in- 
dustrial executives throughout Con- 
necticut have expressed their appre- 
ciation for the manner in which the 
migrant Jamaican workers have given 
results in their work since their stay 
in America. Mr. Ernest Wells. Elliot, 
Justice of Peace in Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, and official photographer for the 
United States Department of Labor 
who recently visited his fellow Jamai- 
cans working on Connecticut farms 
told the press that ‘‘he found em- 
ployers to be absolutely satisfied with 
the services given by the Jamaicans 
and that they were well behaved, con- 
sistent workers, and that there is a 
strong desire to have them here from 
year to year.’’ He further added, 
‘that the Jamaicans are satisfied with 
the wages and the type of work.’’ 
The writer was also told by several 
of the farm managers in Connecticut 
that they did not know what they 
would do if Jamaican labor were per- 
manently taken away after the close of 
the war. These managers indicated 
that the Jamaicans were far better 
farm laborers than the Americans 
heretofore employed and further stat- 
ed that with the men living on the 
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farms they were available at all times 
for emergencies and overtime work. 
It was also pointed out that on many 
former occasions seasonal tobacco 
crops have failed or been wasted be- 
cause of the lack of consistent em- 
ployment. In the past a great deal of 
the local help would work one day 
and stay away the next, and also in 
many instances local help was un- 
available for overtime work in eve- 
nings or during emergencies brought 
about by weather hazards to the to- 
bacco crop. The future continuance 
of migrant labor after the war by Ja- 
maican and other British Government 
workers will depend largely upon the 
regulations of the United States and 
British Government, rather than the 
farmers and industrial employers 
who are satisfied with Jamaican 
labor. 


Social and Religious Status 

The group of men represented in 
this study are a cross section of the 
total number of men who worked on 
farms in Connecticut during the win- 
ter of 1944-1945. It should also be 
noted that these men belong to the 
first group of men coming to America 
a little over two years prior to this 
date. They represent a selected group 
largely because the first men who 
came over on contract were highly se- 
lected by officials of the Jamaican 
Government. However, despite this 
fact 47 per cent of the men in this 
study have come to America within 
the past year; therefore, there can be 
Ititle distinction in the general social, 
religious, economic or educational 
background of the total number of 
men regardless of their prior selec- 
tion. 

Nearly two-thirds of the men work- 
ing in Connecticut are single and 67 
per cent of them are between 20 and 
80 years old. Ninety per cent indicate 
a religious affiliation, the largest sin- 
gle group (27%) belonging to the 
Church of England. About one-third 
of the men own some type of prop- 
erty in Jamaica and practically all of 
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them were engaged in some type of 
economic activity prior to coming to 
America. Agricultural work back in 
Jamaica engaged the largest number, 
but the men also worked at twenty- 
nine other occupations. In nearly all 
of these occupations, the men were in 
positions where they directed their 
own work and were not subject to di- 
rect supervision. There were also a 
few who had been engaged in profes- 
sional work and many were engaged 
in technical or specialized work ac- 
tivities. In general, the previous 
types of employment held by the Ja- 
maicans do not tend to differ from 
the normal types of economic oppor- 
tunities held by other groups in 
America, except that a larger per- 
centage of Jamaicans had been en- 
gaged in agriculture. 


Educational Background 


The educational] system in Jamaica 
is based upon the English system of 
schools. All the elementary schools 
in Jamaica are under the control of 
the Government, but most of them 
are attached to churches. The Gov- 
ernment spends over £500,000 a year 
on education, and education is free in 
all elementary schools. The educa- 
tional organization centers around 
(1) Infant Schools, (2) Elementary 
Schools, and (8) Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. According to the Hand- 
book of Jamaica, 


No child is allowed to be admitted into 
any public elementary school under seven 
years of age or to be retained after com- 
pleting his fifteenth year, except that with 
the special sanction of the Inspector a lim- 
ited number of children may be given an ex- 
tra year at school and serve as monitors. In 
Infant schools the age is from 4 to 8 years. 
Public elementary schools are inspected by 
Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors of 
Schools, and scholars are examined in the 
prescribed subjects. Grants are made by 
the Government, based on the average atten- 
dance, the schools being placed in grades 
according to size and salaries with annual 
increments fixed for each grade for Head 
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Teachers, who are also graded according to 
qualifications and length of service. Salaries 
of Assistant Teachers are also provided on 
a fixed scale with increments, depending 
upon their qualifications.* 


The infant schools are divided into 
classes: Class I, Class II, and Class 
III. Some of the infant schools in- 
clude Standard (or grade) I. The 
main subjects of the infant schools 
are reading, recitation and arithmetic. 
The elementary schools consist of six 
Standards (or grades) composing 
three divisions. The secondary school 
work comprises three pupil-teacher 
examinations called Cambridge Ex- 
aminations which are held each year 
in Jamaica. Students take various 
courses of study in preparation for 
these examinations in several fields of 
work, 

One of the significant features of 
the school system in Jamaica is the 
great stress upon the teaching of the 
Scriptures in the elementary school 
and upon the teaching of religious 
knowledge in secondary schools. One 
is able to see this reflected in the so- 
cial and cultural life of these men 
during the short time they have been 
in America. 

In the tabulation below it is highly 
significant to note that 50 per cent 
of the Jamaicans in Connecticut have 
finished elementary school and over 
30 per cent have pursued work on a 
higher level; less than six per cent 
are below the fourth grade standard 
and only one per cent are on the level 
of the first grade. 

It is difficult to ascertain the aver- 
age educational background of Jamai- 
cans in other American States but ac- 
cording to the average educational 
background of the Jamaicans in this 
study they exceed that of the average 
American Negro in the State of Con- 
necticut and also that of most of the 
white population in many of the im- 
portant cities in Connecticut. 


*Frank Cundall, The Handbook for Ja- 
maica for 1933-34. Kingston, Jamaica: 
The Government Printing Office. 
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EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF JAMAICANS 


IN CONNECTICUT 





Level Percentage 


Elementary School 
Standard—I 1 
Standard—ITI 1 
Standard—III 3 

Standard—IV 2 

2 
0 

















Standard—V 1 
Standard—VI 5 
Secondary (Cambridge Examinations) 
lst Examination 
2nd Examination 9 
3rd Examination 7 
Vocational School 1 
3 

1 














Not Indicating Training .._________ 
No Formal School Training......____.. 
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respondence school work in the near 
future, while 63 per cent of the men 
are anxious to take night school work 
for study in various fields such as 
commerce, engineering, industrial 
arts, and other general courses leading 
to secondary school graduation. 

A cross-section of the various edu- 
cational and vocational subjects in 
which these Jamaicans are interested 
in pursuing while in America are 
listed below: 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL SUB- 
JECTS IN WHICH JAMAICANS ARE INTERESTED 





Educational Interests 

Although over two-thirds of the 
Jamaicans in Connecticut have fin- 
ished the elementary school and their 
educational average is very high on 
the whole, there are none who have 
finished college. Further, many Ja- 
maicans in this group have had little 
time or opportunity to complete trade 
or vocational school work. Therefore, 
we find many of these workers inter- 
ested in furthering their educational 
development either while working at 
their present jobs or by remaining in 
America after their war work to com- 
plete or further their education. 

As indicated below, 10 per cent of 








Name Number 





General 
English _ 28 
Mathematics 15 
History 
Public Speaking 
Music 
Economics 
Bible 
Art 
Painting 
Drawing 
Geography 
Writing 
Geometry 
General Science 
Chemistry 
Piano 
Voice 
(Regular Secondary Course)... 
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. Poultry Raising 1 
the men are now taking correspon- Animal Husbandry 2 
dence school courses from two out- Veterinary Science 4 
standing correspondence schools in —— (Regular Course). ~ 
America. Practically all of these cor- ee 1 
respondence courses taken by them are pjese] 2 
in the fields of mechanical and indus- Foremanship 1 
trial education. Another 16 per cent Civil Engineering 2 
; lue Printing 1 
are interested and plan to take cor- - 
Radio - 3 
Electrical Engineering -..-...... 3 
CORRESPONDENCE AND NIGHT SCHOOL WORK Telegraphy 1 
INTERESTS DURING SPARE TIME Commercial 
Item ! Percentage Typing - 5 
Those interested in Night School OEE EE AE 11 
NR ea se ee ee Shorthand _ 11 
Those interested in Correspondence Accounting 3 
RUIN UNI os vectccerseqcseneotien—ace 16 Business Management — 1 
Those interested in taking both (Regular Commercial Course)... 2 
(Night School and Correspon- 
dence School Work)...» 6 Other 
Not interested in School Work____. 5 Missions __-. 1 
Taking Correspondence School Work Finger Printing a | 
at the present time._____ 10 Photography _ ae 

















The long working hours during the 
summer on tobacco farms have made 
it almost impossible for educational 
organizations to set. up night school 
work during this particular season, 
but as already noted, many of the men 
are taking up correspondence work 
and devoting their recreational or 
spare time to study. During the win- 
ter season when working hours are 
normal and the men working in ware- 
houses as they have done during the 
past two winters, it appears that there 
might be a good opportunity for night 
school work among the Jamaicans. 
There is a further possibility that 
schools and colleges in their post-war 
planning programs might open up op- 
portunities for these migrant workers 
who are so interested in preparing 
themselves educationally. 


Post-War Interests 


Every Jamaican in Connecticut has 
no doubt been considering the things 
which he would like to do at the close 
of his present war effort or work con- 
tract between the United States and 
Great Britain. Many of the workers 
throughout Connecticut have ex- 
pressed their desire to remain in the 
type of work which they are now do- 
ing. Others have indicated a desire 
to return home to their families or to 
send for their families. Some of the 
men are interested in becoming Amer- 
ican citizens, while others want to be 
able to come back to America on a 
permit for a few years, but keep their 
citizenship in Jamaica. Below a de- 
scription is given of the attitudes of 
the Jamaicans in Connecticut in re- 
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gards to future citizenship in Amer- 
1¢a: 


ATTITUDE OF THE JAMAICANS In CONNECTI- 
CUT REGARDING FUTURE CITIZENSHIP IN 

















AMERICA 

Status Percentage 
Permit Only (Not Permanent 

Citizenship ) 48 
Full Citizenship 19 
Citizenship or Permit..tttuni 24 
Neither 4 
No Comment 5 








The tabulation below gives an idea 
as to why this overwhelming majority 
of Jamaicans are interested in return- 
ing to America at the close of their 
temporary labor contracts. It is also 
of great value to note the large per- 
centage who gave the furtherance of 
their educational and vocational in- 
terests as their main reason for re- 
turning to America: 


REASONS FOR CITIZENSHIP AND PERMIT 








Reason Percentage 
Further Educational and Vocational 
Interests 32 





Gain Experience, travel and fur- 





ther: opportunity; __._........... 28 
Because parents live in the United 
States 
Reason not stated 39 








It is difficult for the writer at the 
present time to predict what future 
action may be taken in respect to the 
British and American Government 
Officials. It is certain, however, that 
there is a great interest on the part of 
Jamaicans now employed in Connecti- 
cut that they be given future oppor- 
tunities for educational, economic and 
social development and progress on 
the shores of American soil. 
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Section F: The American Negro in American Literature: A Selected 
Bibliography of Critical Materials 


JoHN S. LasH 


RITICAL DISCUSSIONS OF CREATIVE 

EXPRESSION by, about and for 
Negroes in America have occupied a 
prominent place in American criti- 
cism, particularly since the turn of 
the present century. Scholars of all 
groups have been interested in the 
work of the Negro author and his 
literary onutput has proved some- 
thing of a bonanza for native literary 
scholarship. Treatises of every type 
have been written and have been pub- 
lished in the leading magazines and 
critical reviews of the nation. More- 
over, there is every indication that 
the study of the literature of Negro 
writers will continue to command the 
time and energy of America’s critics 
and literary historians. 

The compilation attempted here, a 
bibliography of historical and eritical 
materials relating to the literature of 
the Negro, appears to be the first of 
its kind. The many bibliographies on 
the general subject of ‘‘The Negro”’ 
do include, of course, references to 
the Negro’s literature, but there has 
thus far been no bibliography which 
confines its entries to literature, and 
even the general bibliographies have 
not offered a representative listing of 
materials on literature since the pub- 
lication of Work’s Bibliography of the 
Negro in Africa and America (1928). 
This is perhaps surprising in view of 
the popularity of the Negro author 
with scholars and critics. The list of 
books and articles included in the 
present brief compilation attests the 
fact that many of the leading critics 
of American literature have expressed 
their interest in and their evaluation 
of the works of Negroes. The very 
mass of critical materials is an im- 
pressive display of the widespread 
manifestation of critical consideration. 
And out of the processes of testing 


and evaluation has come a literary 
reputation for the Negro author. 

The materials selected for the pres- 
ent bibliography are chosen from a 
great bulk of similar materials which 
are recorded in the various bibliog- 
raphies and source materials on the 
Negro in America. Certain omissions 
are obvious, among them the complete 
list of critical anthologies which in- 
clude Negro authors. However, the 
inclusions do represent a cross-section 
of the materials which are to be found 
in the pages of books and magazines 
of literary and historical opinion. En- 
tries are made in brief form. 


ANTHOLOGIES INCLUDING NEGRO AUTHORS 

Anthology of Magazine Verse and Year- 
book of American Poetry, edited by Wil- 
liam S. Braithwaite, Boston, B. J. Brim- 
mer Company, 1914 ff (Early anthologies 
published by Small, Maynard Co.). 

American Issues, edited by Willard Thorpe, 
Merle Curti and Carlos Baker, Chicago, 
Philadelphia (ete.), J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1941. 

American Mind, The: Selections from the 
Literature of the United States, edited by 
Harry R. Warfel, Ralph H. Gabrial and 
Stanley T. Williams, New York, Cincin- 
nati (ete.), The American Book Company, 
1937, 2 Vols. 

American Writing, edited by Alan Swallow, 
Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943. 

College Book of American Literature, A, 
edited by Milton Ellis, Louise Pound and 
George W. Spohn, New York, Atlanta 
(ete.), The American Book Company, 
1940, 2 Vols. 

Democratic Spirit, The: A Collection of 
American Writings from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, edited by Ber- 
nard Smith, New York, A. A. Knopf, 1941. 

Modern American Poetry, edited by Louis 
Untermeyer, New York, Hareourt, Brace 
and Company, 1925. 











Modern Writing, edited by Willard Thorpe 
and Margaret Thorpe, New York, Cin- 
cinnati (ete.), The American Book Com- 
pany, 1944. 

Our Singing Strength, edited by Alfred 
Kreymborg, New York, Coward-McCann, 
1929. 

Poets of America, edited by Clement Wood, 
New York, E. P. Dutton Company, 1925. 

Psychology through Literature, An An- 
thology, edited by Caroline Shrodes, Jus- 
tine Van Gundy and Richard Husband, 
New York, The Oxford University Press, 
1943. : 

This Generation, A Selection of British and 
American Literature from 1914 to the 
Present, edited with critical and historical 
essays by G. K. Anderson and E. L. Wal- 
ton, Chicago, Atlanta (ete.), Seott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1939. 


ANTHOLOGIES OF EXPRESSION BY NEGRO 


WRITERS 

Antologia de la Poesia Negra Americana, 
por Pereda Valdes, Santiago (Chile), 
Ediciones Ercilla, 1936. 

Anthology of American Negro Literature, 
The, edited with an introduction by Vic- 
tor F. Calverton, New York, The Modern 
Library, 1929. 

Anthology of American Negro Literature, 
The, edited by Sylvestre Watkins, with a 
foreword by John T. Frederick, New 
York, The Modern Library, 1944. 

Best of Negro Humor, The, edited by John 
Johnson and Ben Burns, with an introdue- 
tion by Langston Hughes, Chicago, The 
Negro Digest Publishing Company, 1945. 

Black and White, An Anthology of Wash- 
ington Verse, edited by J. C. Byars, Jr., 
Washington, The Crane Press, 1927. 

Black Ink, edited by H. Cheriot, Orlando 
(Fla.), The Cheriot Publishing Company, 
1917. 

Book of American Negro Poetry, The, 
edited with an essay on the Negro’s crea- 
tive genius by James Weldon Johnson, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1921. 

Caroling Dusk, An Anthology of Verse by 
Negro Poets, edited by Countee Cullen, 
New York, London, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1927. 
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Early Negro American Writers, edited with 
critical comment by Benjamin Brawley, 
Chapel Hill (N. C.), The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935. 

Ebony and Topaz, A Collectanea, edited by 
Charles 8. Johnson, New York, The Op- 
portunity Press, 1927. 

Echoes from the Negro Soul, edited by W. 
Young-Richardson, San Antonio (Texas), 
The author, 1926, 

Famous Negro Sermons, edited by F. E. 
Oliver, Hollywood (Cal.), The Oliver 
Press, 1927. 

Folk-lore from Mammy Days, edited by M. 
J. Blackburn, Boston, London, The W. H. 
Baker Company, 1924. 

Four Negro Poets, edited with critical com- 
ments by Alain Locke, New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1927. 

From the Heart of a Folk, edited by W. T. 
Carmichael, New York, The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Company, 1920. 

Gems of Modern Poetry, edited by B. L. 
Tomas, New York, The International 
Poetry Club, 1939. 

Golden Slippers, An Anthology of Negro 
Poetry for Young Readers, edited by Arna 
Bontemps, with drawings by Henrietta 
Sherman, New York, London, Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. 

Les Cenelles, Afro-French Poetry in Lou- 
isiana, edited by E. L. Tinker, New York, 
1930. 

Masterpieces of Negro Eloquence, edited by 
Alice D. Nelson, New York, The Bookery 
Publishing Company, 1914. 

Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters 
Written during the Crisis, 1800-1860, 
edited by Carter G. Woodson, Washington, 
The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc., 1926. 

Negro Anthology, edited by Nancy Cunard, 
London, Wishart and Company, 1934. 

Negro Caravan, The, edited by Sterling 
Brown, Arthur P. Davis and Ulysses Lee, 
New York, The Dryden Press, 1941. 

Negro Folk Rhymes, Wise and Otherwise, 
compiled by T. Talley, New York, The 
Maemillan Company, 1922. 

Negro Orators and Their Orations, edited by 
Carter G. Woodson, Washington, The As- 
sociated Publishers, 1925. 
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Negro Poets and Their Poems, edited with 
critical commentary by Robert T. Kerlin, 
Washington, The Associated Publishers, 
1923. 

Negro Voices, An Anthology of Contem- 
porary Verse, edited by Beatrice Murphy, 
New York, Henry Harrison, 1939. 

New Negro, The: An Interpretation, edited 
with critical essays by Alain Locke, New 
York, Albert and Charles Boni, 1925. 

Our Darktown Press, A Humorous Anthol- 
ogy Compiled from the American Negro 
Press, edited by Inez Cohen, New York, 
Appleton Company, 1932. 

Plays of Negro Life, A Source Book of Na- 
tive American Drama, selected and edited 
by Alain Locke and Montgomery Greg- 
ory, New York, London, Harper and 
Brothers, 1927. 

Readings from Negro Authors, edited by 
Otelia Cromwell, Lorenzo Turner and Eva 
Dykes, New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1931. 

Singers in the Dawn, edited by Robert 
Eleazer, Atlanta (Ga.), The Conference on 
Edueation and Race Relations, 1934. 

Stories of the South, Old and New, edited 
by C. A. Hibbard, Chapel Hill, -N. C.), 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1931. 

Upward Path: A Reader for Colored Chil- 
dren, edited by M. T. Pritchard and M. 
W. Ovington, New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1920. 
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